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Every panel is reversi- 
ble — blackboard area 
(as shown above) or 
corkboard area (as 
shown opposite) .. . 
Metal brackets permit 
the leaf to be brought 
forward into easel posi- 
tion, always at the prop- 
er height. . . . Below 
shows workboard §at- 
tached to extended met- 
al brackets with both 
chalk and cork surfaces 
exposed as required. 


AUSTRAL SALES (ORP 


101 PARK AVENUE 


NEW YORK CITY 


The AUSTRAL My 
Use Blackboard 5; 
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and is the first sue 
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space more flexj} 

Its simplicity, extre, 
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Better. Sight 


SEATING 


As manufacturers and distributors of school 
seating for over half a century, the first respon- 
sibility of this company is to the school children 
of America. 





For many years we have been convinced that 
it is the duty of our industry to provide school 
seating which makes healthful, erect sitting com- 
fortable and habitual. We have tried to avoid mak- 
ing “Correct Posture” a mere advertising slogan 
or sales device. Neither effort nor expense has 
been spared in making our posture studies avail- 
able to the industry and to the educational world. 


We have become increasingly conscious that 
our responsibility extends farther... 


THAT EYE PROTECTION must be built into 
school furniture. The problem of eye strain in 
education has been approached seriously. Con- 
sultations were held with medical and educa- 
tional authorities. The work the eyes are required 
to do and the causes of strain have been studied. 
The working conditions which cause injury and 
those which protect the eyes have been analyzed. 


We are convinced that EYE-PROTECTION is 
as definitely a problem of equipment as is 
GOOD POSTURE, and that the two go hand in 
hand as protectors of pupil health. 


FREE Classroom Posture Poster 
and Seating Booklets 


We will mail free for classroom use, a posture 
poster in colors, which encourages children to sit 
erect. It contains no advertising. Available, also, 
for use by teachers and school officials, are several 
interesting posture and eye-protection booklets. 
Address Dept. ASB4. 





IN ALL TRADE AREAS 


SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


| This is OUR POSITION 


on Posturally Correct and 











The figure at the top shows correct body posture and 
book position conducive to reading without straining 
eyes. Note how the occupant retains the same position, 
seated in the American Universul Better Sight Desk. 


American Seating Company 


Makers of Dependable Seating for Schools, Churches and Public Auditoriums 


General Offices: GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


DISTRIBUTING BRANCHES 
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IS AVAILABLE TO YOU 


Most State Boards have available a wealth of 
lantern slides arranged for the express pur- 
pose of teaching on numerous subjects. 


Are you taking advantage of them? 


The still picture projection method can be one 
of your greatest teaching aids and you can 
use it even in these days of limited budgets. 


You can obtain complete information on 
Balopticons for lantern slides by writing to 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 673 St. Paul 
Street, Rochester, New York. 


Po . 7 
> Fl : 





The B & L 
Model B Balopticon 


A compact, easy to operate 
lantern slide projector de- 
signed primarily for class- 
room projection. 


Bausch & Lomb 


We make our own glass to insure standardized production. 
For your glasses, insist on B & L Orthogon Lenses and B & L frames. 


























THE FIRST SCHOOL IN AMERICA 


HOLTZER-CABOT EQUIPPED 
"SINCE 1881" 


BOSTON PUBLIC LATIN SCHOOL 
Founded April 23rd, 1635 

Celebrates its 300th Anniversary this month. It has 

been Holtzer-Cabot equipped for the past 54 years. 

Each successive building having the latest improvements. 


x * * 





A souvenir bulletin describing the latest signaling 
systems as shown at the N. E. A. Convention awaits 
your request. 





CLOCK SYSTEMS -_ FIRE ALARM SYSTEMS 
PROGRAM CONTROL - TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 
Bells and Laboratory Electric Distribution Panels 


Write to Dept. 41 for your copy today. 


THE HOLTZER-CABOT ELECTRIC CO. 
BOSTON 
OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Pioneer Manufacturer of School Signaling Systems 


QeCeteeeeeeeee cece cess eR eRe HESS POET E ESTEE ESE DECREE SEEEEEESES OSES COSSOEETUEETO CFEC CCS Fete eeeeeEEEEEeEeEPEESeeeeeeeeeeeeeEs 
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folding chair appeals especially 
to those appreciative of good 


value and true economy. 


CLARIN MEG. CO. 


464.0 W. Harrison St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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MULTIPLY TEACHER-POWER 







“How were schools ever run without the help of the 


Mimeograph?” queries a school executive. “Our 










teachers have multiplied themselves, and eased their 


work, with its help.” Modern Mimeographed guide-sheets 






and lesson papers provide the right answer for crowded 







classes, individual differences, the disciplinary problem. 





Truly a revolutionary advance which greatly lightens the 










teacher’s burden as it multiplies teaching effectiveness. 


The Mimeograph, modern tool of education! You will want 






to know all about this important work as set forth in our 






new booklet, “Education Is Marching Forward.” A thoughtful 





and illuminating study which answers many questions now 






uppermost in the minds of teachers and school executives. To 






be obtained, without charge, by writing the school department— 






at the service of all school people—A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 


MIMEOGRAPH 
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Nu-WoopD Takes the 
STH MTT i 
Out of the 
“Luxury” 


Class 













The rich, decorative quali- 
ties of Nu-Woopv Plank 
walls and diagonal square 
Nu-Woop Tile ceiling pro- 
vide this school office with 
quiet dignity and perma- 
nent decoration. 











NCE school auditoriums were considered “lux- 
@) uries.” They were expensive—with the cost of 
plastering, decorating, insulating and acoustical 
treatment swelling the total. 

























Happily, those days are gone forever. Now—with 
Nu-Woop—the average school can have the bene- 
fits of a splendid auditorium, quickly and at amaz- 
ingly low cost. 


Nu-Woop is a multiple-purpose wall and ceiling 
covering made for today’s school needs. It deco- 
rates, insulates, hushes noise and provides perfect 
acoustics, all in one simple application! In new con- 
struction, it takes the place of lath and plaster; or, it 
can be applied directly over old walls and ceilings in 
existing buildings. Because of its soft, harmonious ¢ 
colors and variety of forms, it makes possible 
effects of outstanding beauty and charm. 


Get the facts about Nu-Woop. Find out how little 
it costs, applied. Interesting illustrations showing 
Nu-Woobp school interiors are yours for the asking. 
Just mail the coupon! 






Woop Conversion Company 
Room 133, First National Bank Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 

I want to know more about Nu-Woop. Please send me, without 

obligation on my part, information and illustrations. 


Made by the Makers of 
etree iiier Ott) 








DALMO-PINE CRAFT 





AWNING-TYPE WOOD WINDOWS 


Completely automatic is the 
Dalmo-Pine Craft window pic- 
tured at the left—a type installed 
in more than 1000 schools, and 
available only recently as a pre- 
fitted, factory-assembled unit. 


Window poles or manually- 
operated clutches are eliminated. 
All sash operate in unison by mo- 
tion of the lower sash, which dis- 
connects to provide desk-level 
ventilation control, and re-con- 
nects automatically when again 
opened to position occupied by 
upper vents. 


One, two, and three-sash units 
shipped ready to install. Weather- 
stripping optional. For complete de- 
tails and Architect’s specifications, 
Write to 


WHITE PINE SASH CO. 


Manufacturers of Precision Sash and Frames 
For More Than Twenty-five Years 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 














Crosby High School, Waterbury, Conn. Roof insulated with Cabot’s Quilt. 
‘‘Beehive”’ built-up tar and gravel roof. 


For Protection 
Against Weather Extremes 


Schools insulated with Cabot’s Quilt is rot-proof, vermin-proof 
Quilt are warm in winter and and _ fire-resistant. It will re- 
cool in summer. Quilt is a tain its insulating power as 
springy, flexible insulation, easy long as the building stands. 
to install and low in first cost. Write us for full information. 


Cabot’s Quilt 


Heat-Insulating — Sound-Deadening 


141 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please send me full information about Cabot’s Quilt for 
C) Heat-Insulating () Sound-Deadening 
PI - pecauteinioihaiia 


I eset Sess tied tly ibaa ae ne 
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Patterson Park 
Junior High School 
Baltimore, Md. 
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WYATT & NOLTING 
Architects 
Baltimore, Md. 





MAPLE FLOORING APPROVED AS LEAST EXPENSIVE 
OF SATISFACTORY FLOORING MATERIALS 


Few problems in school construction require 
deeper consideration than that of selecting 
the material for floors. How will the flooring 
affect school room routine—the health and 
efficiency of pupils? Will it be an economy 
over a period of years? How easily can it be 
kept clean? Will it provide firm anchorage 
for desks? Will it simplify or hinder other 
construction work? These are some of the 
questions that must be asked—and answered. 


Fortunately, one flooring material gives 
the proper answer to all these questions, 
Northern Hard Maple—the flooring material 
that combines warm, dry, cushioning effect 
beneath the feet, with lasting wear and 
smoothness. 


Northern Hard Maple is resilient, tough- 
fibred, tight-grained. It will not sliver, splinter 
or develop ridges when subjected to the scuf- 
fing and pounding of youthful feet. It actually 


“The Patterson Park Junior High School to 
which you refer was erected during the early 
years of the depression, and cost was a prime 
consideration. 


*‘Maple was selected for the flooring in the gym- 
nasium as being the least exp2nsive flooring ma- 
terial that we considered would b2 satisfactory; 
this selection was approved by the City Public 
Improvement Commission under whose supervi- 
sion the School Buildings are designed and 
erected.” 


WYATT & NOLTING 
Architects 





outwears stone! Maple, moreover, is excep- 
tionally easy to keep clean. Its smooth surface 
offers no lodging spaces for dirt and dust. 


Consider these advantages of Northern 
Hard Maple. Consider, too, the fact that it 
provides firm anchorage for desks and does 
not interfere with other construction work. 
Get all the facts about this unique flooring 
material. Consult your architect. 


GOOD SERVICE FINISHES ARE AVAILABLE 
— especially adapted to classroom floors of Maple. These finishes seal the surface of 
hard maple, keep out dirt, resist soil stains and prove non-slippery. They will not mar, scratch 
or flake off. That’s why they are easy to clean and maintain at low cost. 


Floor with Maple- 


The letters MFMA on Maple, Beech or Birch Flooring signify that the flooring is stand- 
ardized and guaranteed by the Maple Flooring Manufacturers Association, whose members 


must attain and maintain the highest standards of manufacture and adhere to manufacturing 
and grading rules which economically conserve these remarkable woods. 
This trade-mark is for your protection. Look for it on the flooring you use. M F M A 





Whether you floor with blocks or strips 
— with or without pattern — over 
screeds, wood or concrete sub-floors — 
Maple will provide a floor that endures 


and satisfies. 


Members of the Maple Flooring Manu- 
facturers Association have contributed 
many thousands of dollars and years of 
work to standardize and improve the 
manufacture and grade uniformity of 
Northern Maple, Beech and Birch Floor- 
ing. The following manufacturers only 
are licensed to use the Association Trade- 
mark MFMA. Specify MFMA on the 
flooring you use. 


Beck, August C. Company Milwaukee, Wis. 
Brown Dimension Company Manistique, Mich. 


Bruce, E. L. Company Memphis, Tenn. 
(Mill at Reed City, Mich.) 


Cobbs & Mitchell, Inc. Cadillac, Mich. 


Connor Lumber & Land Company Laona, Wis. 
(Sales Office, Marshfield, Wis.) 


Cummer-Diggins Company Cadillac, Mich. 
Farrin Lumber Co., M. B. Cincinnati, Ohio 
Holt Hardwood Company Oconto, Wis. 


Kerry & Hanson Flooring Co. Grayling, Mich. 
Mitchell Brothers Company Cadillac, Mich. 
Northwestern Cooperage & Lumber Co. 
Gladstone, Mich. 
Oval Wood Dish Corp. Tupper Lake, N. Y. 
Robbins Flooring Company Rhinelander, Wis. 
Sawyer Goodman Company Marinette, Wis. 
Stephenson Company, I. Wells, Mich. 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. Cass, W.Va. 
Wells, J. W. Lumber Co. Menominee, Mich. 
Wisconsin Land & Lbr.Co. Hermansville, Mich. 
Yawkey-Bissell Lumber Co. White Lake, Wis. 


Let our Service and 
Research Department assist you with 
your flooring problems. 


Write us. 


MAPLE FLOORING 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


1780 McCormick Building 
Chicago, Minois 
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< - — THE 
ie! ORDINARY 


mney e th WAY 


Rigid coupling cannot 
and contraction of 
rails. Posts are dis- 

4 placed, rails broken 
> or bent. J 


allow for expansion 
THE CYCLONE WAY (above) 


A sturdy expansion coupling with enclosed heavy 
spring compensates for expansion and contraction. 
No breakage or bending. Fence stays straight. 


@ Top rail actually pulled apart as the metal 
contracts with the cold—top rail with ‘“‘“waves”’ 


in it caused as the metal expands withthe heat! | 


Huge repair bills and an unsightly fence. Guard 
against its happening to your fence by insisting 
on genuine ‘‘Cyclone,’’ for Cyclone’s special 
coupling protects against effects of changing 
temperature. 


This is but one of the features which protect 
Cyclone Fence owners from repair bills and 
inconvenience. 


GET THIS FREE BOOK ON FENCE! It will take you 
into the facts that determine fence quality. It will en- 
able you to protect yourself in a fence purchase. It may 
save you a costly mistake. No matter how small or large 
your fence requirements are — you need this booklet 
before buying. Use coupon at once. 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
General Offices: Waukegan, Illinois 
Branches in Principal Cities 
Pacific Coast Division: Standard Fence Co. 
General Offices, Oakland, Calif. 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BOOK 


Cyclone Fence Company, Waukegan, Ill., Department 4181 


Please mail me without obligation a copy of your book, ‘“‘Fence—How to Choose It— 
How to Use It.” 














Name - 

Address a a - a 

City en OE eter emetaceicaes 

I am interested in fencing approximately........... .feet of 0 School 0 Playground 





0) Residence (J Estate (J Institutional (J Industrial Property. 


yclone Fence 


REG U.S. PAT. OFF 
Cyclone is not a ‘‘type”’ of fence, but is fence made exclusively 


by Cyclone Fence Company and identified by this trade-mark 


VA A VF, A es} PRR Td 








Chicago: 2721 Greenview Ave. 


4 OFFICES IN 43 CITIES i 
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It CLEANS UNDER THE 
DE Ss K S i FEVER try to sweep a floor covered with desks? 


Try the Spencer Portable once and you will 
never try anything else again. The powerful vacuum pulls the dirt in one 
stroke. Handy tools with patent swivels get around and under everything. 
A school properly cleaned is never dusty. Spencer does just that. Besides it 
cleans all kinds of floors, and can be moved upstairs and down. 


Ask for the Bulletin. 


HARTFORD PE N CE CONN. 
TURBINE COMPANY — @ 43s 


No other 


INVESTMENT 
Pays Larger Dividends 


—than Powers Automatic Temperature 
Control for heating or ventilating systems. 


Fuel Savings that result from eliminating 
OVER-Heated rooms, often pay bac 
the cost of Powers Control in 1 to 3 years. 


Better Health — Colds and other ills are 
reduced where temperature is Accurately 
controlled at the proper point. 


Improved Efficiency—Correct room tem- 
peratures promote mental and physical 
efficiency. 


WRITE FOR ESTIMATE or phone our 
nearest office (see your phone directory). 





THE POWERS REGULATOR Co. 


40 Years of Specialization in Temperature Control 





New York: 231 E. 46th St. 
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WATER HEATING BILLS 


Be Sure You Specify Crane 
Fixtures—for Big Savings in 


Maintenance 


@ What to do to keep down the cost of heat- 
ing hot water for the shower room? Use less water! 
How? Install REFRESHOR Heads! These directed, 
easily cleaned shower heads save up to 50% on 
water heating bills because their unique design 


gives a better shower with less water. 


In Crane plumbing fixtures you'll find many 


Crane Shower No. C 4436-G has a 
sturdy mixing valve, a wall support 
and a 4-inch brass shower head with 
removable face. 














exclusive features that defy the rough and ready 
usage youngsters give them. Longer life for fau- 
cets is found in the NEWSLEEVE trimming unit. 
Safe drinking water is assured by sanitary drink- 
ing fountains. A score of health-protecting, money - 


saving features are in the complete Crane line of 


school building fixtures! 


Consult your plumbing and heating contractor 
on heating improvements with Crane equipment. 


He gives you prompt, dependable service always. 


CUTS WATER 
CONSUMPTION 


50% 


This compact little RE- 
FRESHOR Head delivers a clear- 
cut directed shower—opens ata 
twist of the wrist for flushing — 
and uses 50% less water for a 
better, more invigorating shower. 


Crane Shower No. C4407-B has the 
famous REFRESHOR Head; each thread 
of water comes forth clear-cut and 
splashless. 





x CRANE 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS @ NEW YORK: 23 W. 44TH STREET 
Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Sixty Cities 


VALVES, FITTINGS, FABRICATED PIPE, PUMPS, HEATING AND PLUMBING MATERIAL 
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“SLEIGHT OF HAND” 


IN MERCHANDISING 


Distraction of attention is the principal factor in sleight of hand performance. 
In the penny trick, the coin disappears during the fraction of an instant that the 


eye is attracted to the other hand. 


Certain merchandisers in their advertising stress a line of standard products 
at a low price. The attention is directed to a small margin of profit on the standard 
product, and distracted from the heavy margin of profit on the non-standard items. 
It is on these later items that the buyer is gouged far beyond any savings on the 
standard grades. Such merchants reluctantly admit that the profit lies in the non- 
brand lines. Sleight of hand! 


The professional auctioneer sells a few preliminary articles at a low price. They 
are knocked down in surprisingly short time. He does not exhort another bid. He 
is preparing the minds of his future bidders for action. He knows that the ‘‘lost 
opportunity’’ will stimulate bidding, and the remaining articles will sell at a hand- 


some margin. Sleight of hand! 


The sleight of hand is involved when the seller gives some article free contingent 
upon certain purchases. The mind is attracted to the free (?) gift and distracted 


from the price or value of the required purchases. 


Watch the salesman who talks price when selling. Hestrives to get the buyer’s 
mind off the quality of the product. It may not bear rigid inspection. He distracts 
the mind from the product to the price. He isa sleight of hand performer. 


Examine a circular or catalogue. Which is played up to attract attention—the 
price or the product? If the price, then look out for a sleight of hand performance 
in the advertising. The article or commodity is sought for specific purpose or service. 
Any effort to distract attention from the product when selling is sleight of hand 
performance. Price cutting orselling on price has that objective—accomplishes that 
very thing. Do not let price distract attention from the product. You are buying 
the product—not the price. 


National School Supplies & Equipment 


Association 


Room 3 12 - Shop Section - Palmer House Chicago, Illinois 
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IS PRODUCED BY THE 
NESBITT SYNCRETIZER 


SOLD BY JOHN J. NESBITT, INC., 




















“The 
health of too 
many pupils 
depends on that 
pipe, Mr. Grover. 
Put in Reading 
Genuine Puddled 
Wrought Iron 
Pipe and there 
will be no 
danger as 
long asthe 
building 
lasts.” 









For 





Complete 





Information 
Write 


READING 
IRON 

COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA 





















SCIENCE AND INVENTION HAVE NEVER FOUND A SATISFACTORY SUBSTITUTE FOR GENUINE PUDOLED WROUGHT IRON 
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“Tomorrow’s Heating and Ventilating Unit Topay.” 
Holmesburg, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PERPETUAL JUNE 
IN THE CLASSROOM 


Drafts and overheating prevented because air-stream temperature and classroom 
temperature are controlled—harmonized, “syncretized.” Air delivery adjustable to 
your State’s requirements—today or tomorrow ... 


all outdoor air or part out- 


door air, but always some outdoor air. Utmost fuel economy. Booklet free, 


John J. Nesbitt, Inc., 





BUCKEYE BLOWER COMPANY, AND AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION 


NORTON 
DOOR CLOSERS 


for Schools with 
One Door or a Hundred Doors 


Most large schools have a regular staff of 
engineers for maintenance and repairs. The 
smaller schools, not having this convenience, 
must be sure that mechanical devices once 
installed will continue to operate over a period 
of years. 



































Norton Door Closers do not require fre- 
quent servicing or repairs. The service is built 
in the Norton Door Closers so that they 
continue to function year after year. 








Model 1930 
Holder Arm 


Every Norton Door Closer is guaranteed not for one year but for 
two years. All are sturdily constructed, have two-speed control, and 
when desired, a regulating screw to prevent tampering. 


Write for our recommendations as to proper style whether 
your school has one door or one hundred. 


NORTON DOOR CLOSER CO. 


Division of The Yale and Towne Mfg. Company 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





‘*“~DOOR CLOSERS FOR ALL SCHOOL DOORS” 





HECTOGRAPH 
WORKBOOKS 


We shall be glad to ship you any of 
the Ditto Practice Lesson Books listed 
below upon receipt of your check or 
money order. If they are not entirely 
satisfactory vou may return them and 
your money will be promptly re- 
funded. Sites 
WORD STUDY Postpaid 
A Word Book for Grade 1.........-. $1.60 


“Our Summer Fun,” a story book 
based on words learned in Word Book 


Oe RN 055-6:5:4:660:9:6663460000460008 1.60 
Workbook Lessons for Grade 2...... 1.60 
Workbook Lessons for Grade 3 ...... 1.60 
ENGLISH 
Workbook Lessons for Grade 4...... $1.60 
Workbook Lessons for Grade § ...... 1.60 
Workbook Lessons for Grade 6...... 1.60 
Workbook Lessons for Grade 7 ...... 1.60 
Workbook Lessons for Grade 8 ...... 1.60 
ARITHMETIC 
For First Half Grade 2.........cec00. $1.60 
For Second Half Grade 2............ 1.60 
For First Half Grade 3....cccccccccce 1.60 
For Second Half Grade 3............ 1.60 
For First Half Grade 4...........000e 1.60 
For Second Half Grade 4............ 1.60 
For First Half Grade 5.........cee00e 1.60 
For Second Half Grade 5.........+++ 1.60 
For First Half Grade 6.........eeee0e 1.60 
For Second Half Grade 6........++++ 1.60 
For First Half Grade 7.......+eeeeee8 1.60 
For Second Half Grade 7........++++ 1.60 
For First Half Grade 8.......eeseee08 1.60 
For Second Half Grade 8........++++ 1.60 
GEOGRAPHY 


OO Fifth Grade, Human-Use Regions of 
U. S., United States in World Pattern.$1.60 
Sixth Grade, Canada, Europe, Asia, 
PUTER ccccccccccccsccccoeececore 


ART 


How to Draw Better Pictures, Set 1..$1.60 
How to Draw Better Pictures, Set 2.. 1.60 
How to Draw Better Pictures, Set 3.. 1.60 


AMERICAN HISTORY 
Herc History for Grade Seven. . $2.10 


American History for Grade Eight.. 2.10 
Senior High American History Book1. 1.60 
Senior High American History Book2,. 1.60 


ALGEBRA 
(J For First Year High School.......... $2.10 
" PHYSICS 
For High School—Book I...........++ $2.10 
For High School—Book II..........++ 2.10 
PLANE GEOMETRY 
(CJ For High School... ....cscccccccccce $2.10 


ADMINISTRATIVE FORMS 


(Child Accounting and Administrative 


POON s-0 6 66 4:6:6:4:6.6:460060006606000006 1.60 
CARTOONS 

No. 1 Schools and Business.......... $1.10 

POs & OMEN s 6 6.0 00:0:06000000000068 1.60 

No. 3 Schools.......¢ Obs 0Ccccceses 1.60 

DITTO INCORPORATED ASBJ-4-35 


Harrison at Oakley Blvd., Chicago, LII. 
Gentlemen:—Please ship the workbooks 
checked above. I enclose [1] check [] money 
order in payment. I understand that if they 
are not entirely satisfactory I may return them 
and my money will be refunded. 


Vice ee errr reese ee ee ee ee ee ee sees esses 


eee eee cece e ee MAE sscsseeseseseees 


DITTO INCORPORATED 
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REDUCE PUPILS FAILURES 


Provide Adequate Practice Materials 
Use Economical Ditto Practice Lessons 


T has been estimated that putting one failure 
back through the same grade costs from 
$65.00 to $150.00. 


Many pupils fail because the teacher through 
lack of time or through lack of the proper 
teaching materials tails to provide practice 
lessons which cover the subject, which enable 
pupils to surmount the difficulties which they 
encounter and which focus their attention on 
the specific learning required. 


Economical Ditto Practice 
Lessons reduce pupils failures. 
They are prepared by master 
teachers who know the require- 
ments of adequate practice ma- 
terials. And Ditto practice ma- 
terials cost so little that any school 
or school teacher can afjord them. 








en ee ee ee Se eS Se 








BLVD CHICAGO, 


All Ditto Practice Lesson Books are printed 
in Ditto reproducing ink. The pages are per- 
forated so that they can be torn out and taken 
to Ditto or any hectograph duplicator, to re- 
produce 100 or more copies. Thus, one Ditto 
book is actually equal to 100 ordinary books. 


Ditto practice lessons and Ditto duplicators 
are indispensable teaching aids in all modern 
schools. They are inaugurating a new era of 
economical supplementary 
teaching and practice materials. 


So that you may have complete information 
about Ditto and Ditto Practice Lessons 
we would like to send you our new book 
‘*Emancipating the Teacher."’ It tells ex- 
actly what Ditto is doing for the teacher and 
for the pupil. Write for it today. There's 
absolutely no cost or obligation to you. 
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Ramshackle School 
Buildings 


eer’ repeats itself. During the 
World War, schoolhouse construc- 
tion was halted. It was believed that the 
country needed its money for other pur- 
poses and that the schoolhousing then ex- 
isting would suffice for some years. 


The policy was not a good one. Imme- 
diately at the close of the war, it was 
realized that many structures had out- 
worn their usefulness, that the school 
population had increased, and that added 
modern schoolhousing was imperative. 

With the depression of 1929, the na- 
tion once more called a halt on capital 
investments. Schoolhouse construction 
was reduced to a minimum. And again, 
it has become clear that schoolhouse con- 
struction can be postponed for a short 
time only. 


This is verified by the startling state- 
ment, that in 17 states and 95 cities, 
school buildings have been condemned as 
being unsafe or insanitary. Housed in 
portable, rented, or other temporary 
structures in 23 states and 108 cities are 
618,068 pupils. In 20 states and 108 cities, 
a total of 391,748 pupils are attending 
school only part time because of inade- 
quate housing. Approximately 8 per cent 
of the school buildings in 10 states date 
back to the Civil War. These figures have 
been given out by the National Education 
Association. 


If the record here presented, which 
covers only a fraction of the country as 
a whole, constitutes a safe index as to an 
entire situation, then it follows, too, that 
the matter of new schoolhouse construc- 
tion cannot safely be ignored in any com- 
munity. Farseeing school officials will not 
only measure the schoolhouse status of 
today, but also contemplate to a reason- 
able degree the needs of the future. 


True, the first duty is to operate the 
schools now in existence. But at the same 
time the question of housing adequately 
a growing school population and main- 
taining the school plant upon an efficient 
basis, must be considered in both its pres- 
ent and prospective aspects. 

The population of the country will 
continue to grow. Likewise will the 
school population continue to grow. Ade- 
quate schoolhousing must be provided. 
That is the task of the school authorities. 


THE Epirtor. 
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LARGER SCHOOL UNITS—ORDER OF THE DAY 






No one reasonably familiar with practices of 
dismissing teachers can take serious issue with 
the proposition that some form of teacher-ten- 
ure legislation is desirable. 

The unwarranted dismissal of many compe- 
tent teachers has made it seem necessary or ad- 
visable for many teachers to wield the ruler 
with one hand and build and maintain politicai 
fences with the other. As a result, laws have 
been passed giving teachers more or less per- 
manent tenure. It has been, and still is, largely 
the hope that the tenure legislation would re- 
lieve and protect the teacher from unwarranted 
outside influences. This would in turn insure 
a better teaching atmosphere and be reflected 
in better teaching, and, therefore, better child 
welfare. The educative process takes place in 
the contact between the teacher and the pupil. 
Its effectiveness is directly proportional to the 
effectiveness of the teacher. The most impor- 
tant single means to insure a child’s education 
is to provide a qualified teacher. In order that 
this great responsibility may be discharged as 
efficiently and as adequately as possible the 
teacher must be left free to teach, to lead, and 
to guide the child in his growth and develop- 
ment —a process which we call his education. 


Permanent Tenure Unwise 


The purpose of the school is to educate the 
child. Child welfare is the basic criterion for 
any school legislation. The school exists for the 
child. To give the child the maximum opportu- 
nity for proper growth and development, he 
should have the best teachers available. Any 
measure protecting and safeguarding the work 
of the teacher can be justified only as it is re- 
flected in better child welfare. It naturally fol- 
lows, then, that teacher tenure can only be 
justified in terms of child welfare. The school 
does not exist for any particular teacher or 
group of teachers. In order to correct abuses, 
teachers, in some instances, have organized and 
secured legislation providing themselves with 
tenure. With security attained, child welfare has 
been largely forgotten except for publicity pur- 
poses. Where tenure interferes with child wel- 
fare, it appears to have been entirely overlooked 
or forgotten. No particular teacher should be 
intrusted with the great responsibility of guid- 
ing child growth and development if a better 
teacher is available. Certainly no mediocre 
teachers should be permitted to continue in 
service if superior teachers are available. Inas- 
much as conditions change, and better teacher- 
training facilities are being developed and 
better methods evolved, child welfare demands 
that no teacher should have permanent tenure. 
Such security brings complacency. It puts a 
premium upon the status quo, and the stimuli 
to exert and excel are removed. The price of 
such security is mediocrity. 

School districts, in order to protect their chil- 
dren from the danger of being under the con- 
tinuous handicap of inferior teachers, have re- 
fused to give more teachers tenure. Those who 
have it are complacently secure, but those who 
haven’t tenure cannot get it. Thus, the very 
law in California which was enacted to pro- 


vide teachers with tenure has tended to keep . 


them from tenure. They must keep moving — 
become tramp teachers. The teachers resent 
this state of affairs and to solve the problem, 
propose a more rigid tenure law. So, the oppos- 
ing hosts organize for the battle which will 
tighten or weaken the tenure law. Each will 
adopt child welfare as the battle cry. Each will 
be on the side of right and justice and — justice 
must triumph! Anyone even insinuating that 


*Dean of Faculty and Director of School of Education, 
Armstrong College, Berkeley, California. 





What Shall We Do With Teacher Tenure? 


A. B. Murphy, Ph.D.* 


the cause is not just is a tentacle of the tenure 
octopus, or is a hypocrite, and an enemy of 
childhood. 


Legislation Not a Solution 


If some kind of protection in teaching serv- 
ice is advisable, and if tenure legislation tends 
to defeat rather than promote tenure, how can 
the problem be solved? The following is sug- 
gested, not as a plan, but as a means to how 
the problem might be more intelligently at- 
tacked: 

The problem of teacher tenure cannot be 
solved by legislating or thinking about tenure 
alone. Tenure is but one aspect of teaching 
service. We must learn to see teacher tenure 
in its relationship to teacher preparation and 
certification, to teacher’s salaries, and to teach- 
er retirement and pensions before we can pre- 
pare effective tenure legislation. Adequate legis- 
lation on these other aspects in relation to 
tenure will minimize the problem of tenure so 
that some of its advantages can be secured or 
its evils eliminated. In addition, perhaps we 
need to see tenure in its relationship to the 
size of the school district. 

A. Tenure and Size of District. It is as use- 
less to try and impose a system of tenure in the 
countless small school districts as it would be 
to put free wheeling on a Model T. We cannot 
put the latest automotive conveniences on the 
models of years ago. Neither can we impose 
desirable educational developments on the tax- 
eating but archaic district system in the United 
States. We must first eliminate the district sys- 
tem, or extend such benefits as teacher tenure 
only to those places where it has already been 
eliminated. 

B. Teacher Preparation and Tenure. The 
minimum preparation for a teaching position 
in 1910 is not adequate to meet the needs of 
the present time. There is no evidence that 
present-day training will be adequate 25 years 
hence. To give unprovisional tenure at this time 
to teachers who will be teaching in 1960 or 
later, is not in the real interest of child welfare. 
As the child of today is entitled to better 
teachers than were thought adequate 25 years 
ago, so is the child of tomorrow entitled to the 
best available teachers at that time. Growth 


in teaching power as the years go by and evi-- 


dence that the teacher is keeping abreast of 
the times, must be basic considerations in giv- 
ing teachers tenure. We repeat that no teacher 
should have permanent tenure. 


Unwisdom of Automatic Salary Increases 


C. Certification and Tenure. Closely related 
to the above and the most practicable means 
of insuring growth on the part of the teacher 
is through the process of certification. Life cer- 
tificates are as archaic and as against child 
welfare as life tenure. It has been shown that 
teachers in California who hold life certificates 
do not show much evidence of growth.’ Certifi- 
cation is the basic means for eliminating the 
school-keepers and the job-holders and for re- 
taining the real teachers. Periodic renewal of 
certificates, based upon evidence of growth, is 
the only plan which can be defended in the 
light of child welfare. 

D. Salaries and Tenure. Teachers’ salaries, 
while usually a local rather than a state matter, 
are also a means of insuring and rewarding 
growth. For those who have life certificates and 
life tenure, the salary schedule is probably the 
most effective means to insure growth. Economic 
security is one of the most desirable things in 





1Burkman, Joel A., ‘‘Teachers’ Permanent Certificates and 


Professional Growth,” unpublished Ed. D. thesis. University of 
California Library, 1931. F 
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life. To give a teacher a life certificate and life 
tenure and put him on an automatic salary 
schedule, are the best means of removing all 
stimuli for further growth and effort. As the 
years go by, he becomes out of date and out of 
step with youth. He is rendering the poorest 
teaching service and is getting the highest pay 
for this inferior service. This tends to demoral- 
ize the younger and better teachers. Naturally 
the teacher so protected and so situated will 
not retire unless compelled to do so. 

In the meantime, the salary schedule might 
be made the means for requiring growth on the 
part of those who have life certificates and life 
tenure. 

E. Tenure and Retirement. One of the 
greatest blows to the rights of childhood is to 
continue superannuated teachers in their posi- 
tions long after their period of useful service is 
at an end. This policy is not only wasteful, but 
is positively vicious. If your child has been 
compelled to sit in a class where an aged teach- 
er, lacking even such simple proprieties as keep- 
ing his nose clean, has given as many as three 
separate assignments during one 45-minute 
period — all different— then you will under- 
stand what is meant. Vigorous protests bring 
the reply that he is on tenure and that nothing 
can be done. Of course, officials ‘are sorry.” 
Retirement should be compulsory when the 
period of usefulness is passed. It is difficult to 
imagine a greater service to the youth of Cali- 
fornia than if this were recognized and made a 
part of the school law. 

F. Tenure and Pensions. Many — perhaps 
we can say most—of these superannuated 
teachers have rendered many years of service 
and some provision should be made for their 
support or care after their retirement. A pen- 
sion plan should be considered in connection 
with any tenure law. Retirement should be 
optional with teachers or school districts at any 
time after a minimum period of service and at- 
tainment of the age of, say, 55, and it should 
be compulsory at, say, 65. The pension should 
be actuarily sound. It should be sufficient to 
insure a modest living. Probably one half of the 
amount should be contributed by the teacher 
and the other half by the state. Each teacher 
should have an individual account, and the 
teacher’s contribution with interest should be 
withdrawable if he leaves the profession or the 
state before becoming eligible for pension. 


Indefinite Tenure Advised 


G. Teacher and Tenure. In the light of the 
above considerations the law should give the 
teacher in larger or consolidated districts an 
indefinite tenure after a probationary period. 
This probationary period is necessary because 
some teachers do not fit into a given commu- 
nity and because our teacher-training institu- 
tions and certification agencies have no ade- 
quate means for foreseeing and eliminating all 
who will not become good teachers. Upon secur- 
ing indefinite tenure, the teacher would not be 
subjected to unwarranted dismissal by school 
officials. He would continue in service provided 
he met the state’s requirements as to evidence 
of growth. And yet the child’s welfare would 
be safeguarded by demanding evidence of pro- 
fessional growth for certification at different 
periods, say, five-year intervals. The state and 
not the local officials would require and pass 
upon his evidence of growth. Employing offi- 
cials could recommend to the state the nature 
of work to be required, but the state in each in- 
stance would have final authority. This would 
protect the teacher against unwarranted de- 
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The Superintendent and the Business Manager’ 
Their Relation to Each Other and to the Board of Education 


Some Assumptions 


The difficulty of discussing the topic assigned 
is surpassed only by its importance. It seems 
essential, before attempting to discuss the sub- 
ject at hand, to make the following assump- 
tions: 

1. That the subject under discussion should 
involve itself with city or special-charter public- 
school districts; 

2. That local school districts have boards of 
education ; 

3. That these districts have superintendents 
of schools; 

4. That at least some schools need and can 
afford both a superintendent and a business 
manager; J 

5. That there are school systems which have 
both superintendents and business managers; 
and 

6. That the relationship of the superintendent 
and the business manager, each to the other, 
and in turn to the board of education can be 
determined in a satisfactory fashion only upon 
the basis of carefully established and assigned 
functions. 

These may seem like very foolish and un- 
necessary assumptions, but if a few pertinent 
facts are reviewed, the necessity for presenting 
such assumptions seems rather evident. 

It must be remembered that of the approxi- 
mately 127,000 school districts* in this country, 
there are: 

109,000 common-school districts, 

‘6,000 town or township districts, 
7,000 city and independent or special 
charter school districts, 
2,500 union or consolidated districts, 
1,300 separate high-school districts, 
845 county districts for both elementary- 
and high-school purposes, and 
160 county districts for high-school pur- 
poses only. 

Certainly it must be recognized that all of 
these school districts are not on a comparable 
basis with respect to the problem being con- 


sidered. With the well-nigh unlimited power of - 


control over local schools given to the State 
School Commission of North Carolina, certainly 
it must be admitted that local boards of educa- 
tion in that state are not on a basis comparable 
to that of the local boards of education in any 
other state. 

Similarly, it seems clear that the 109,000 
common school districts do not enjoy the ad- 
ministration of a superintendent of schools as, 
for example, do the schools of Atlantic City. 
It is also well-known that only a small portion 
of the local school districts in this country have 
a business manager. In light of these facts these 
assumptions seem to be justified. 


What Are We Discussing? 


Before attempting to prepare this discussion 
the writer found it necessary to consult the un- 
abridged dictionary as well as several discus- 
sions in the field of educational administration 
in order to have a more accurate meaning of 
the terms board of education, superintendent, 
and Business Manager. The simple definitions 
revealed by the dictionary proved most valu- 
able. They were as follows: 

Board: The table at which a council or court 


1A paper read at the meeting of the Department of Superin- 
tendence at Atlantic City, February 25, 1935. 

*Professor of Education, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wisconsin. 

8Critical Problems in School Administration, Department of 
Superintendence, 12th Yearbook, 1934, p. 39. 


By John Guy Fowlkes’ 





Pe ee es 

The business managership of public school sys- 
tems has grown enormously in importance, espe- 
cially during these hard depression years. The 
business manager is both a technician and a gen- 
eral administrative officer whose services deserve 
the highest recognition. The present important 
paper will clarify many disputed points.—Editor. 
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is held; a council or authorized assembly; as, a 
board of trade, of directors, trustees, etc. 

Superintendent: One who has the charge and 
oversight of some place, institution, enterprise, 
affair, etc., with power of direction. 

Business: Financial dealings; buying and sell- 
ing; mercantile transactions. 

Manager: One who conducts business or house- 
hold affairs with economy. 


It would seem, even from these simple defini- 
tions, entirely unsupported by substantiating 
practice in local school systems, that the follow- 
ing conclusions may well be stated. 

1. That the board of education is an advisory 
rather than a supervisory body; 

2. That the superintendent of schools should 
be recognized as the chief administrative officer 
of all employees in the school system; and 

3. That the business manager of a school 
system, per se, should be concerned only with 
the housekeeping chores of the school system. 

The first two of these three conclusions seem 
entirely sound and should be emphatically re- 
peated. The third conclusion seems to be highly 
unsound, and it is believed that this third con- 
clusion lies at the root of most of the alleged 
conflict between superintendents of schools and 
school business managers. This matter will be 
treated more fully later. 

It would be easy to devote this entire discus- 
sion to the case of the desirable administrative 
status of the superintendent with respect to, the 
business manager. Numerous business mistakes 
of superintendents and numerous educational 
mistakes of business managers might be cited. 
It would also be easy to devote all the time to 
a consideration of the technical obstacles of 
school business management. However, it seems 
to the writer that there are far more funda- 
mental issues at hand, and the attention of 
this group is now called to these more serious 
matters. 


How Business Managers Happened and 
What They Do 


It seems essential, first, to consider the stim- 
ulating factors in the organization of the office 
of business manager and what business man- 
agers do. 

The traditional contempt held by the lay- 
men toward the school teacher as a business 
man, along with the “pork-barrel” attitude so 
often held by merchants toward local school 
systems, has been the generating stimulus for 
increased attention toward the financial and 
business matters of local school systems. In 
some communities these factors led to the es- 
tablishment and certainly have helped in per- 
petuating the office of school business manager 
directly responsible to the board of education 
and administratively independent of the super- 
intendent of schools. 

In many communities which have school busi- 
ness managers such offices have been established 
because the superintendents of schools have 
felt the need for such officers in the same way 
as they have felt the need for other technical 
workers, such as supervisors of instruction, di- 
rectors of curricula, etc. In such situations, the 
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business manager is held in the same respect as 
all other central staff officers. 

Now the question arises as to what school 
business managers do. It is as difficult to guess 
what a man does who bears the title of business 
manager in a school system as it is to predict 
how a man will behave on the basis of his be- 
ing known as a Baptist or a Democrat. 

Some business managers have practically 
complete jurisdiction over all phases of the di- 
rection of a school save direct instructional 
matters. Financial and property accounting, 
auditing, budgetary procedure, supply selection 
and management, building maintenance, and 
many other matters are centered in the office 
of the business manager in some school systems. 
In other school systems several departments 
have been created to handle these matters. Such 
marked differences in the services rendered by 
officers bearing the same title seem to emphasize 
the necessity for a clarification of just what 
business managers should be expected to do. 

Before the desirable functions of business 
managers can be treated, a consideration of the 
question of general administration and special- 
ized technical service may prove helpful. 


Administrators and Technicians 


The first corollary of good administration de- 
mands that the administrative board appoint 
the chief executive. The second corollary of 
good administration is that the chief executive 
shall recommend all staff-member appointments 
to the board of education. 

Staff recommendations should be made upon 
the basis of the services they are expected to 
render. A woman who has been employed in a 
school system as a kindergarten teacher sup- 
posedly has been chosen for a special technical 
service which she can render to children. In the 
capacity of a classroom teacher she should not 
be expected to participate in the formulation 
of general administrative policies, save where 
general teacher participation is desirable or spe- 
cial advice pertaining to the kindergarten is 
needed by the superintendent of schools. A 
kindergarten teacher is not and should not be 
considered a general administrative officer. 

It might be concluded from these statements 
that a business manager should be looked upon 
as a technician and not as a general administra- 
tive officer. But the financial and business re- 
quirements of providing optimum school experi- 
ences for children demand that the school busi- 
ness manager be a general administrative officer 
as well as a technician. 

The failure of superintendents to recognize 
the importance of the business manager in some 
localities is unfortunate. Particularly in situa- 
tions where the business manager is directly re- 
sponsible to the board of education the super- 
intendent may find to his surprise or chagrin 
that he has failed to recognize the importance 
and dignity of the office of business manager. 

School budgets in their true meaning are the 
financial reflections of experiences provided by 
schools for children. Certainly no one should 
be better able to participate actively in the 
preparation of budgets than the business man- 
ager. With this somewhat extended introduction 


attention will now be paid to specific relation- 
ships. 


The Superintendent and the Business 
Manager 


The following points are presented as sug- 
gestive of an operating charter for a superin- 
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tendent of schools in his relationship to the 
business manager: 

1. The superintendent should recognize the 
importance of business management and the 
office of business manager in matters of general 
administration. 

2. A man should be chosen for the office of 
business manager who reflects a broad social 
point of view and is sensitive to the criteria 
which should be employed in the formulation 
of a long-term functional public-school pro- 
gram. 

3. The business manager should be a man 
who is recognized as a technically trained per- 
son in the field of school business management. 

4. The same type of professional recognition 
should be extended to the business manager as 
should be shown to all other professional edu- 
cators by the superintendent. 

5. The business manager should be a recog- 
nized member of the superintendent’s adminis- 
trative council or cabinet of the school system. 

6. The advice of the business manager should 
be solicited not only on purely technical busi- 
ness matters, but upon instructional problems. 
It often happens that a business manager can 
bring a point of view to a purely academic prob- 
lem which reflects a freshness and a preciseness 
not possessed by the superintendent. This is also 
often especially true in connection with person- 
nel problems. 

7. Particularly in connection with functions 
over which there is likely to be dispute as to 
jurisdiction, great care should be taken in the 
establishment and assignment of such functions. 

8. The superintendent should make sure that 
the routinized functions, not only of the busi- 
ness manager but of all other administrative 
officers in the system are known by all such 
officers. 

9. “Honor where honor is due” should be ob- 
served by the superintendent in connection with 
the business manager and his office. 

10. The superintendent should take care to 
keep conversant with the financial and business 
elements of school administration in order that 
he may reflect a sympathetic understanding of 
the problems of the business manager. 

These ten principles of administrative rela- 
tionship might be extended indefinitely. They 
carry a subtle challenge to the superintendent, 
and most of them are as pertinent to his rela- 
tions with all administrative officers within the 
school system as to his relations with the busi- 
ness manager. 


The Business Manager and the 
Superintendent 


Some indicative guides for the business man- 
ager in his relationships with the superintend- 
ent may be stated as follows: 

1. The superintendent should be recognized 
as the chief executive of the school system. 

2. The business manager should be keenly 
aware of the complex and complicated nature 
of general school administration. 

3. The business manager should realize that 
he is an educational officer and that he should 
have a training including both education and 
school business management. 

4. The business manager should consult the 
superintendent on business matters just as the 
superintendent should consult the business man- 
ager on educational matters. 

5. The business manager should familiarize 
himself with the motivating reasons for recom- 
mendations and requisitions for instructional 
supplies and materials made by instructional 
officers. 

6. The business manager, similar to the su- 
perintendent should give honor where honor is 
due. 

7. The business manager should give much 
assistance to the superintendent in establishing 
criteria for determining the relative value of 
the various units of the local school program. 
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8. The business manager should be of great 
help in showing ‘value received per doilar 
spent” for public schools within the community. 
In this connection the business manager might 
well present “business facts” to representative 
lay groups and actively participate in the pro- 
gram of public relations for the schools. 

9. The ultimate criterion of efficiency which 
should be applied by business managers should 
be the maximum good for children per dollar 
spent, rather than the degree of mechanical per- 
fection reflected in office routine. 

10. The business manager should periodically 
visit a representative sampling of the instruc- 
tional activities of the school. It has been far 
too long since many business managers visited 
a classroom or have some direct contact with 
any specific offering of the school save an ath- 
letic contest or a program. Class visitation by 
a business manager should be made, not in a 
supervisory capacity, but in order that his 
memory of classroom work will be refreshed. 

As is true with respect to the suggested gov- 
erning theses for the superintendent, these 
guideposts for business managers might be ex- 
panded or condensed. As was also true in con- 
nection with the superintendent, the business 
manager is obligated to keep up with the edu- 
cational program of his home community and 
not to let the “trees obscure the woods.” 


The Board of Education, the Superin- 
tendent, and the Business Manager 


In considering the desirable relationship be- 
tween the board of education, the superin- 
tendent, and the business manager, a cue may 
well be taken from the desirable relationships 
between the board of education and all other 
major administrative officers in the school sys- 
tem. The fundamental issue in the matter seems 
to be whether the board of education shall 
consider the superintendent and the business 
manager the right and left hands of the admin- 
istrative organization of the school system, and 
whether the right hand should know what the 
left hand does. 

To make the matter concrete the question 
might well be raised as to whether adminis- 
trative matters should ever be handled directly 
between the business manager and the board 
of education without knowledge of, and partic- 
ipation by, the superintendent in the handling 
of such matters. In the judgment of the writer 
the answer is emphatically NO! A man who is 
qualified to be superintendent of schools should 
be of such caliber that he can command the 
respect and confidence of: first, the board of 
education; second, the major administrators 
of the school system including the business 
manager; and third, the citizens of the com- 
munity. If the board of education is of the 
opinion that a business manager, because of 
a weak superintendent, should be a “growling 
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watchdog of the treasury,” it would be better 
for all concerned to get a new superintendent. 

Another specific question which arises is 
whether the board of education should demand 
special direct reports from the business man- 
ager. This question involves the whole problem 
of auditing and evaluating a school system, 
which will not be treated here. 

There is a question of whether distinctly 
beneficial results might ensue from the board 
of education coming in direct contact with a 
number of administrative officers — including 
the business manager — in a school system, as 
well as the superintendent of schools. Although 
such a proposal will probably elicit no little 
protest from some superintendents, it might 
well be suggested that not only business man- 
agers, but such officers as supervisors of in- 
struction, directors of the curricula, and in- 
dividual building principals might at inter- 
mittent periods personally present reports to 
the board of education. This suggestion in no 
way indicates that the line staff officers should 
in any sense feel that the board of education 
lacks confidence in the superintendent of 
schools. Indeed, such reports should be made 
with the co-operation and hearty approval of 
the superintendent. 


A Common Cause 


In this paper an attempt has been made to 
present what seem to be some of the basic 
issues involved in the relationship between 
superintendents of schools, business managers, 
and boards of education. It probably has been 
observed that such essential personal qualities 
as intellectual honesty, loyalty, industry, the 
absence of petty jealousy, and a devotion to 
children have been assumed throughout. It 
seems clear that both superintendents and 
business managers should be chosen from the 
ranks of men who represent a high degree of 
innate ability, coupled with necessary general 
and technical training, which, when fused, 
reflect an individual who by the rendition of 
personal service truly desires to make the 
world a better place in which to live. 

It would be ungracious indeed to close this 
Ciscussion without paying homage to boards 
of education, superintendents of schools, and 
business managers alike for their yeoman 
service in the past in behalf of public schools. 
But triumphs of the past should serve not as 
a basis for complacent pleasant reminiscing, 
but rather as goads to an improved public- 
school system for future generations. 





A WOMAN SCHOOL-BOARD 
MEMBER’S OUTLOOK 


“The public-school system came to us as a 
heritage, given to us through the wisdom of 
our forefathers, who recognized that the edu- 
cation of children in a democracy constituted 
a first mortgage upon the wealth of the com- 
munity, and of the state. Thus, early in the 
history of the nation, we find that in the lay- 
ing out of a township, certain tracts of land 
were reserved for the maintenance of public 
schools within that township. Education and 
public works went together in the minds of 
our fathers.” 

This is the introductory to a discussion sub- 
mitted by Mrs. Z. V. Peterson, member of the 
board of education of Atlanta, Georgia. She 
then argues that: “Receiving this inheritance, 
we owe it to the race not only to pass it on un- 
diminished, but enhanced, added to so that 
each succeeding generation will receive a better 
and better education, for progress means hold- 
ing on to what is good in the past and adding 
thereto by sure degrees.”’ 

In contemplating the economic pressure, 
which has confronted the educational interests 
of the country, Mrs. Peterson says: “We have 


(Concluded on Page 75) 
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What One School System Did with a School Survey 


A community becomes conscious that some- 
thing is the matter with its schools. A survey 
is ordered by the board of education. Public 
funds are provided to finance the undertaking. 
Experts are called in, often from a distance, 
to diagnose the case and prescribe for the 
patient. Due notice is given that something 
worth while is happening, that those charged 
with the responsibility of public education are 
taking a forward step. The public through the 
press is duly informed from time to time of the 
progress which these distinguished workers are 
making. A hint is dropped at intervals that 
some unusual findings are being made. Serious 
defects in the school system heretofore un- 
noticed are being located. Assurances are given 
that the dawn of a new day in local educa- 
tional circles may be just ahead. The survey 
points the way. - 

The staff completes its task, is commended 
for its faithfulness, draws its check, and departs 
for home. It has in most cases done its job 
exceedingly well. What shall be done with the 
results of its labors? How shall its findings be 
interpreted? Who shall take the lead in apply- 
ing its recommendations? Who will assume the 
responsibility for carrying forward its pro- 
gram? In this article is told how one school 
system met these challenges which the survey 
brought to the town and to the school admin- 
istrative forces. 

A survey of the city schools of Murfreesboro, 
Tennessee, on request of the city superin- 
tendent and with the approval of the board 
of education was made by the Department of 
School Administration of George Peabody 
College for Teachers. The object was to 
determine the weak as well as the strong points 
of the system and to indicate the road to 
improvement. 


The Purpose of the Survey 


This survey covered a period of twelve 
weeks. The staff included ten men, all of whom 
were experienced in school administration. 

The group set itself the task of answering 
the following questions: 

1. What additional buildings, equipment, 
and grounds are needed to supply facilities for 
the children of the city? 

2. How skillful is the teaching in the public 
schools? 

3. What changes in the present school plant 
are needed to modernize the same? 

4. How effective is the teaching as judged 
by tests, measurements, and observations? 

5. What changes should be made in the 
Organization and administration to make them 
most effective? 

In the answering of these questions it was 
understood that the findings were to be recorded 
as they really were, and that a constructive 
program would be outlined with these facts in 
mind to include not only such recommenda- 
tions as may be put in force at once, but also 
such as may be adopted from year to year as 
conditions warrant. 

Objective data were secured wherever 
possible. For instance, in order to get some 
idea of the general ability of the children to 
make progress, the Illinois General Intelligence 
Scale, Form I, was given to grades 3 to 8, 
inclusive. The measure of the efficiency of 
Classroom instruction was attempted by the 
application of standard tests in reading, arith- 
metic, writing, and spelling. A mass of data 
was collected which was then charted. 


‘Superintendent of City Schools, Murfreesboro, Tennessee. 


J. C. Mitchell’ 


The teaching staff, the administrative organ- 
ization, the financial situation, the buildings, 
grounds, and equipment were analyzed with 
the same care. Challenging recommendations 
were made from the carefully tabulated in- 
formation which had been gathered and syste- 
matically organized. The complete report of 


the survey was placed in the superintendent’s 
hands. 


What to Do with the Survey? 


At the end of three months the job was com- 
pleted so far as the survey staff was concerned. 
But the job for the local administrative group 
had just begun. What was to be done with the 
scientific analysis of the school system and 
the recommendations which followed? It might 
be turned over to the board of education. 

This did not seem feasible. The board had 
neither the time, the inclination, nor the 
machinery at hand to apply its findings. It 
might be embalmed in cloth covers and placed 
on the reference shelf of the board-of-educa- 
tion office, with specially bound copies for each 
member of the board and the superintendent. 
The opinion was expressed that the survey 
might furnish excellent material for one of the 
committees of the local Chamber of Commerce 
to be used as a basis for a year’s activity. But 
this was disposed of when one of the leading 
spirits on the committee announced that no 
doubt the report had a lot of good stuff in it 
but in his judgment surveys of business have 
proved of little value, being in the main 
academic and often made by men without 
practical experience, with recommendations 
frequently too far afield for administrative 
boards to carry out. In his opinion school sur- 
veys were no exception. It might be placed in 
the hands of the local papers to be used as a 
basis for a series of articles on the improve- 
ment of the public-school system. This was 
thought unwise just at this time unless guided 
by some administrative authority, in view of 
the opportunity it afforded for political activ- 
ities to divert its main purpose. So the city 
superintendent of schools decided to use the 
survey himself as a basis for accomplishing the 
ends set out so faithfully in it. From his office 
under his immediate direction and guidance 
the data would be applied. 

He decided to avail himself at the proper 
time of the rich opportunities offered by his 
board of education, to utilize wherever possible 
the resources and activities of committees from 
the local Chamber of Commerce and to call 
into action from time to time the powerful in- 
fluence and help of the press of the city as his 
plans for the application of the survey devel- 
oped. He decided to begin first with the school 
organization itself. He would try to find out if 
this survey had a larger use than being placed 
on library shelves. He would try to determine 
whether its findings were really accurate, sup- 
ported by quantitative data, or representative 
of mere personal opinion. He would seek to 
determine whether or not administrative boards 
could accept survey conclusions with reason- 
able assurance and faith as a basis on which 
to build constructive programs. 


The Survey as a Diagnosis 


In following up these objectives he sought 
to face the problem with an unbiased mind, to 
compile data collected from time to time, chart 
the same, and check up faithfully the results. 
The survey was regarded as an unprejudiced 
measure of some phases of the school system. 
An effort was made to give it a trial on its 
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merits and on the basis of what it claimed 
to be. 

From another angle the school survey has 
been regarded as a diagnosis. The superin- 
tendent’s task was to give due regard to its 
findings, to apply the remedies suggested and 
to determine, if possible, their effects upon his 
organization. In doing this he regarded the 
survey as a textbook in his hands. It became 
his first duty, therefore, to acquaint himself 
thoroughly with its contents. No open-minded 
leader in his profession can afford to do less 
if he is to secure for a measure a fair trial. 
He then sought to find the points of contact 
of the survey with the schools themselves, the 
teaching force, the organization and admin- 
istration, and with the community. It was his 
belief all along that whatever valuable data 
for each of these agencies the document con- 
tained would be practically useless unless points 
of contact were definitely and consistently 
maintained through a considerable period of 
time. 

The first of these points of contact estab- 
lished was with the faculty of one of the 
elementary schools. The limits of this paper 
prevent the giving of methods used in others, 
and of this contact mentioned only a meager 
outline can be given. That the teachers might 
be in touch with the movement, the findings 
and recommendations of the survey were placed 
before them in faculty meetings and discussed 
in some detail. The interest and co-operation 
of these teachers were sought. The initial 
response was good. Directions were later given 
in faculty meetings, in conferences, and 
through bulletins issued from the superin- 
tendent’s office. An effort was made, not only 
to get these objectives before the faculty, but 
to find definite ways and means to reach them. 
Tt was brought out that an indictment had been 
drawn by a competent jury against the school 
system, of which they were a part, against 
much of the instruction given in the classroom, 
against the effectiveness of a good deal of their 
teaching. 


Some Findings Questioned 


Out of this situation, many and varied 
questions arose. Some of them were general, 
others were decidedly personal. Below are listed 
a few taken at random from those presented. 

“Does the evidence that we know the school 
is daily producing, support the charges the 
survey staff believed so well established? Why 
depend on data collected by outsiders through 
a short period of time when an abundance may 
be collected and charted by. the teachers them- 
selves throughout the whole year? Why not 
put in operation in the classrooms the sugges- 
tions offered, and then secure a substantial 
basis for recommendations?” 

These and other related questions were gone 
over with the faculty in conference. In the end 
a course of procedure was worked out and all 
the teachers entered heartily into the plan. But 
this fortunate result was not reached at a 
single bound. Differences had to be adjusted. 
Consideration had to be given divergent views. 
Some of these required more than a passing 
notice. A few of them are here given: 

“What power does a member of a survey 
staff possess which enables him, in a twenty- 
minute visit to a classroom, to pronounce a 
teacher’s work excellent, good, or poor? Since 
all our educational leaders are by no means 
agreed that tests and measures furnish in them- 
selves an accurate and conclusive standard, how 
can it be shown from the results of these tests 
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that children are poorly taught or well taught? 
Would one of these staff members be willing 
for his work as a teacher to be branded as good 
or bad or excellent by a visitor who thrust him- 
self into his classroom for a relatively short 
time? Is the conclusion warranted that a system 
which runs its schools with a smaller operat- 
ing cost is getting less than one that pays more? 
Are the standards used in measuring my teach- 
ing all-sufficient? How much consideration was 
given conditions under which I work? Can a 
staff measure the spirit of an_ institution, 
admittedly one of its most vital parts? Would 
conclusions in a survey of a business organ- 
ization, reached by the same principles of 
reasoning as those used in a school survey, be 
considered valuable in readjusting a business? 
Is it not possible to be deceived by superficial 
conditions in a school?” 


Applying the Recommendations 

And so the faculty in the course of time 
began the application of the survey recom- 
mendations to instruction. These were carried 
out almost in detail. One subject after the 
other was taken up as fast as the machinery 
could be set up to meet conditions imposed. 
Graphs showing progress of individuals and 
classes were kept. Standardized tests were 
given from time to time. Data were compiled 
in every grade by the teachers for comparison 
with those set out in the survey. It is but fair 
to state that greater difficulty was experienced 
in adapting some subjects than others. Espe- 
cially was this true with regard to reading and 
arithmetic. The results varied. Some appeared 
highly satisfactory. Others were distinctly dis- 
appointing. It became necessary to plan and 
develop a different working organization for 
each subject. A different approach also was 
required. The methods, of course, varied widely. 
The survey had set out clearly the criticism 
and then had indicated the ends to be reached. 
It gave in detail the material from which its 
conclusions were drawn. But in each case it 
became the job of the superintendent and those 
who labored with him to take up the problems 
as stated by the staff and solve them in their 
cwn way. 

The procedure in general, used in applying 
the survey, was as follows: (1) The superin- 
tendent and faculty made themselves familiar 
with its findings, conclusions, and recom- 
mendations. (2) A spirit of inquiry and chal- 
lenge was agreed upon by the faculty. (3) The 
superintendent assumed definite leadership. 
(4) A plan to reach each objective was worked 
out. (5) Steps as the plans developed were 
checked and rechecked and modifications made 
where it became necessary. (6) An attempt 
was then made by the superintendent and 
faculty to evaluate results in terms of the 
survey conclusions and recommendations. 


Constructive Programs Built 


To the recommendations made by the survey 
staff the administrative organization turned 
many times during the next three years. 
Around them have been built a number of 
constructive programs during this period in 
each department of school administration with 
the same degree of care as that already in- 
dicated in the field of instruction. During this 
period finance, new building programs, re- 
organization of supervision, and readjustment 
of administrative practices have received the 
most careful consideration. At times these and 
other departments in which fundamental 
changes were sought were the storm center of 
debate within the organization. At times the 
accuracy of the recommendations has been 
challenged. Nevertheless, it was felt that the 
survey had within it a wealth of valuable 
material well supported by evidence, as shown 
by the fact that a substantial part of its con- 
clusions and recommendations stood the test 
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of a practical application to concrete situations. 
But this favorable condition did not appear 
entirely satisfactory. It was believed after a 
three years trial that much of the work needed 
rechecking, that more objective data should be 
collected before the full value of the survey 
could be realized. Hence, a new survey of the 
entire system was requested of the Department 
ef Administration, George Peabody College for 
Teachers. 

This survey was made at the suggestion of 
the superintendent of schools of Murfreesboro 
for the purpose of checking the one previously 
made. Practically the same ground was covered. 
It is believed that the last effort was in every 
way as painstaking as the first and its con- 
clusions obtained by as accurate procedure. 
Numerous tables were compiled in this second 
survey, covering the same items as those in 
the first survey, and each was checked against 
the other. Scores were obtained grade by grade 
and checked with those obtained three years 
ago. Graphs were constructed to illustrate the 
points noted in the previous survey and com- 
pared. Criticisms upon it were listed and 
changes noted. Recommendations were checked 
with achievements during this period. Admin- 
istrative practice was the first criterion used. 
Careful check was kept as to how well the 
survey recommendations met this. A rather 
high correlation in many of the results of the 
two surveys was found. Especially was this 
true in reading, spelling, arithmetic, and writ- 
ing. The criticism of the various parts of the 
system seemed to have stimulated effort. The 
results cited appear to indicate that decided 
improvement had been made. 
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Successes and Failures Recorded 

Success, however, in all phases of the work 
had not always crowned the testing, applying, 
and checking programs. In one or two instances 
it had not appeared advisable to push matters. 
In others, well-planned programs of the sur- 
veys were attempted, only to meet failure. This 
was not necessarily because the recommenda- 
tions were impracticable. 

One of the net results of the survey has been 
noted in the attitude of mind shown by the 
teaching force in an honest endeavor to prove 
the work in terms of the most scientific proce- 
dure known to the profession. The surveys 
brought the challenge. This applied, as already 
indicated, to the administrative and executive 
forces as well as the teaching staff. In general 
a spirit of inquiry has been in the air. Follow- 
ing this has come in a number of instances a 
reforming and redirecting of the general policies 
of the schools. The procedure followed is an- 
other story. Old buildings have been torn down, 
modern structures have been erected in their 
places. Extracurricular activities have been co- 
ordinated. A distinctive health program has 
been built up. Courses of study have been 
revised and new departments added. The finan- 
cial program has been recast and more ade- 
quate support given. The question as to whether 
the conclusions of the two surveys were justi- 
fied when applied to these and other concrete 
situations seems to be rather clearly an- 
swered in the affirmative. This same conclusion 
seems further strengthened by a continuous 
survey of the system that has been carried on 
from the superintendent’s office in order that 
the work might be kept abreast of the times. 


The Philosophy of the Book Cover; 
A Schoolman’s Viewpoint 
Clyde C. Green, Superintendent of Schools, New Castle, Pennsylvania 


I visited a modern school in one of our best 
communities recently. The building was clean 
and attractive and the children were neat and 
well groomed. A health lesson was in progress 
in one of the rooms. In the dental clinic, the 
hygienist was giving a lesson on the brushing 
of teeth. On the bulletin board in the corridor 
there was a chart showing the record of the 
various classes in cleanliness. But as I passed 
from room to room I noted a condition which 
was utterly at variance with the health-and- 
cleanliness program of that school. The text- 
books used by these children were black with 
grime; some were falling apart; many were 
without backs. 

The condition of the books in this school 
violated three important principles in good 
school procedure. In the first place, they created 
an unhygienic condition and tended to nullify 
the instruction in hygiene and the efforts of the 
school authorities to operate clean schools. 
Secondly, the ugliness of the books in the hands 
of the children neutralized the efforts of the 
teachers to develop the esthetic sense of the 
children. Finally, there was an obvious neglect 
of economy in the use of books. 

While the free textbook system has some dis- 
advantages which are difficult to overcome, 
there is a simple solution for the major prob- 
a ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee es 

Education is one of the very oldest of 
human attainments. It antedates and outranks 
sculpture, painting, music, and architecture. 
History disclosed the fact that schools in 
which language, astronomy, and sciences were 
taught existed at least two thousand years 
prior to the Christian era. Moses attended 
school in Egypt fifteen hundred years before 
Christ and was well educated in all the learn- 
ing of the Egyptians. — R. E. Tope. 
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lems indicated above. First, the pupils should 
be taught to repair their own books as defects 
appear. Secondly, a substantial book cover 
should be provided by the school district and 
installed by the pupils under the direction of 
their teachers. Repair materials and book 
covers are available at a nominal cost. 

The cover of a book is the part which is con- 
stantly exposed. It is the surface which comes 
in contact with the desk, the pupils’ hands, and 
other germ-distributing agencies. After a few 
months of use it is not only unfit to handle but 
there is a tendency for the user to exercise less 
care in keeping it clean. The pupil who begins 
the term with a clean, new cover has an incen- 
tive for keeping it in that condition. 

As an economy measure alone, the book 
cover justifies its cost. Those who have used 
the better quality of book cover know that it 
is a genuine protection to the life of a book. In 
addition to removing the strain from the board 
covers, it is in reality a case in which the book 
is carried and, as such, it very often prevents 
damage not only to the board cover but to the 
contents. 

Modern education is committed to the devel- 
opment of the esthetic taste in the lives of chil- 
dren, but we are inconsistent when we permit 
them to handle dirty books. We ask a child to 
come to school with clean face, hands, and 
clothing; then we hand him a filthy and ugly 
book. It is small wonder that our instruction is 
sometimes futile. 

If properly used, book covers are not an ex- 
pense, but an economy measure. They promote 
personal and school hygiene and they contri- 
bute to a program of esthetic development. 
There is a technique in their use which removes 
the imaginary difficulties of those who have not 
used them properly. 
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The Home and School m Helping Young People to 
Find Themselves Vocationally 


Robert C. Woellner, University of Chicago 


When John graduates from school or college, 
will he be able to get a job? That is the ques- 
tion which many parents ask. The answer isn’t 
readily found, for the reason that it is based 
upon several conditions or factors. One factor, 
of course, is the extent of employment oppor- 
tunities at the time John graduates. All of us 
know that employment opportunities vary with 
the times and that the individual has not con- 
trol over such variations. Another factor is John 
himself. What he is preparing to do, the type of 
personality which he has developed, his atti- 
tudes, the impression which he makes upon 
others, are some things which aid or handicap 
him in job-getting, and in or from advancing 
in vocational life. 

The home and the school in co-operation or 
separately can do little to prevent the varia- 
tions in employment opportunities. Together, 
however, these two institutions can assist young 
people better to prepare themselves for voca- 
tional life. We may here discuss four important 
topics regarding vocational counseling activities. 

The first of these has to do with the basic 
assumption of all our endeavors to offer coun- 
seling. Vocational counseling is not guiding an 
individual into a specific vocation as many seem 
to think. It is an interchange of opinion from 
which the final conclusion is not made by the 
counselor but is made by the one who sought 
the advice. Young people must be made to un- 
derstand that the selection of their vocation is 
their responsibility. This is not a simple respon- 
sibility. As a matter of fact, it is so complex that 
no scientific procedure has as yet been devised 
by which we can predict the vocational success 
or failure of any individual. Looking for such 
procedures only delays the individual in his 
attempt to solve the problem of vocational se- 
lection for himself. 


Value of Vocational Counseling 


Science has accomplished so much in aiding 
individuals to solve their problems that many 
people naturally expect that science can equip 
specialists with powers to predict in what voca- 
tion individuals are most apt to be successful. 
This hope accounts for the fact that many seri- 
ous-minded people both young and old are will- 
ing to spend their money receiving advice from 
so-called specialists who give the impression 
that the vocation which a person should enter 
is indicated by the shape of the head, or by 
facial characteristics, or through the use of sys- 
tems of character analysis. These malpractices 
not only rob many of hard-earned dollars but 
they encourage people in that all-too-prevalent 
tendency to avoid solving their own problems 
if there are others capable of solving them. 

If our vocational counseling of individuals in 
both school and home does nothing more than 
to inform young people as to the limitations of 
our present knowledge in this regard, it is ren- 
dering humanity a real service. We must inform 
young people that there are no short cuts to 
vocational success. Even the getting of a long 
amount of schooling is not of itself an assurance 
of success in vocational life. It is the advantage 
which we take of our educational opportunities 
that counts. The home and the school should 
encourage young people to become self-suffi- 
cient. Especially is this true in regard to select- 
ing one’s vocation. It is one of those things that 
an individual must do for himself and the 
sooner he realizes {fat fact, the sooner he will 
cease to be tempted by systems of specialists 


who prey upon the purse and offer little real 
help. 

The fact that no person or persons are 
equipped to tell young people in what vocation 
they will be happiest, make their largest poten- 
tial income, or contribute most to the welfare 
of society does not mean that the selection of 
a vocation is entirely a matter of chance. There 
are some things which the individual can do 
for himself that will be worth while to him in 
making an intelligent choice of a vocation. The 
other topics which I wish to discuss this after- 
noon suggests some of these procedures. 


_The Selection of a Vocation 


In the first place, before an individual is in 
a position to think about the selection of a 
vocation, he must have clearly in mind what 
he wants to receive most from vocational life. 
Again, we must emphasize that no one can tell 
you what you should derive from life. In a 
sense, that reflects one’s whole philosophy of 
life if one has such a philosophy. If one hasn’t, 
it might be well to decide upon it before at- 
tempting to think about vocational life. 

In this country, we have given young people 
the impression that, after all, there is only one 
standard for measuring vocational return and 
that is financial income. While this is an im- 
portant consideration, it is not the only one. 
As a matter of fact, when times are good, suc- 
cessful workers in any field make a fairly good 
living, and when times are poor, the financial 
income of all occupational groups is reduced. 
Financial return is more dependent upon pro- 
ficiency in a vocation than upon the vocation 
itself. 

What other men and women have taken into 
account when making a selection of a vocation 
is presented in several books dealing with the 
subject of vocational counseling. The important 
thing to stress, however, is that the individual 
must decide upon what most he wants from life 
and then to take that into consideration when 
making a selection of vocation. Without this 
background, he has no standard for evaluating 
various vocations. One vocation gives individ- 
uals one type of return; another vocation gives 
an altogether different category of return. To 
be happy in one’s work is the true measure of 
success. Not all people are made happy by the 
same things. Many are unhapy and unsuccess- 
ful in their work because they selected their 
vocations upon the basis of the artificial stand- 
ards of social respectability. 


The Acquisition of Information 


There is another aspect of the problem that 
we should consider; this has to do with the 
acquisition of information about vocations. We 
have to emphasize the fact with young people 
that they should not make the mistake of as- 
suming that they know about a vocation when 
in reality they have only a partial understand- 
ing or merely a prejudice for or against it. In 
recent years, an increasingly large number of 
books and pamphlets containing information 
about vocations have been made available. 

Earlier discussions of occupations are nat- 
urally out of date, and therefore do not present 
true pictures, but information concerning al- 
most any vocation can be acquired in the more 
recent publications. This again suggests that 
the individual has no easy job before him in 
acquiring information. He must read, observe, 
and discuss vocations with those in a position 
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to give him exact information. In discussing the 
selection of vocations with individuals, I am 
frequently surprised at the small amount they 
know about the vocation for which they are 
planning to take training, and training that will 
cost them time and money. There are also those 
who complete the training period and then en- 
ter some other vocational field. Adequate in- 
formation at an early date might have saved 
both time and money. 

In some schools, courses in vocations are now 
being offered to young people to help them ob- 
tain information about vocations. However, if 
your school system does not offer a course in 
vocations, such knowledge can be obtained from 
other sources. First, of course, we think of the 
library. Most libraries are setting aside shelves 
that contain the more recent books describing 
vocations. If your local library does not have 
such literature, the parent-teacher association 
should make a request for it. Time does not 
permit us to name all the better publications, 
but I wish to emphasize a series of leaflets 
which are being published by the Office of Edu- 
cation, Department of the Interior, Washing- 
ton, D. C. This series is known as Guidance 
Leaflets. They are very inexpensive, and in very 
few pages give splendid descriptions of a num- 
ber of vocational fields. The Department of 
Labor also has been instrumental in providing 
information about vocations. All such Govern- 
ment publications can be purchased from the 
superintendent of Documents at Washington. 


A Conception of Vocational Life 


While discussing the necessity of obtaining 
accurate and adequate information about voca- 
tions, I am reminded of another aspect of voca- 
tional counseling which needs especial emphasis 
at the present time. I would suggest that young 
people expand their conception of vocational 
life to include the newer opportunities. Many 
of the traditional vocations have become over- 
crowded. This was becoming true before the 
present economic depression. In addition, rapid 
social and technological changes are creating 
new lines of work. These two facts should en- 
courage the graduates from schools and colleges 
to consider entering the newer vocations. 

I have been very much interested in reading 
two books of recent publication that are most 
inspiring because they suggest some of these 
newer vocations. Perhaps you will be inter- 
ested in reading them. The first is by Professor 
Pitkins, New Careers for Youth, published by 
Simon and Schuster; the other is entitled 
Make Your Own Job, written by Violet Ryder 
and published by the H. W. Wilson Company. 
To understand the opportunities in the new 
vocations, one must have a fair knowledge of 
the social and physical sciences. 

In addition, young people should be con- 
stantly on the lookout for opportunities which 
are developing in modern industry and in the 
new social setup. The new frontier in Amer- 
ican life is perhaps in the area of the new voca- 
tions. A young person with the spirit of the 
pioneer can blaze new trails in vocational life. 
This means that he must possess insight, train- 
ing, self-reliance, and above all, a brave heart. 
Even if youngsters plan to enter the traditional 
vocations, our civilization is so rapidly chang- 
ing that they, too, must plan on changing their 
vocational life to meet the changing conditions. 

Industrial change is not alone true of today 


(Concluded on Page 75) 
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School-Board Members Who are Making 


RUDOLPH H. EHLERS 


President, Board of Education 
Palo Verde Valley Union Schools 
Blythe, California 


Sixteen years of service as a school board mem- 
ber, sixteen years of honest endeavor to make a 
school system outstanding among the schools of 
California, and sixteen years of heartiest co-opera- 
tion with the administration, such is the record 
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of Rudolph H. Ehlers, president of the board of 
education of the Palo Verde Valley Union Schools, 
Blythe, California, and member of the high-school 
board of the same system. 

Mr. Ehlers has been a resident of the Palo 
Verde Valley for the past 22 years, coming to the 
community from Shenandoah, Iowa, in 1912. Al- 
ways active in affairs which tend to make a better 
community, he accepted the position of member 
of the board of education in 1918, and through 
years of uncertainty and doubt, optimism and 
pessimism, he has retained that place, missing but 
eight of the regular meetings held in the past six- 
teen years, and making for himself a name worthy 
of respect in the community and a most valuable 
member of the school board. 

During his years of service, he has seen the 
Palo Verde school system grow from a number of 
struggling one-room schools into a union system 
supporting two centralized schools, well equipped 
to meet the needs of the community during these 
changing years. The school system now employs a 
district superintendent who has jurisdiction over 
the union district, 25 teachers, an attendance 
officer, and an adequate number of janitors and 
bus drivers to take care of the large enrollment 
now attending school. 

During the past five years, when Palo Verde 
Valley has suffered a 991% per cent tax delin- 
quency, the school system has been kept untram- 
meled. The school term has not been shortened, 
supplies needed by teachers and pupils have not 
been curtailed, in short, even with decreased 
funds, the system has been able to maintain its 
high standards of efficiency, even in the face of 
one of the worst economic depressions the world 
has ever known. 

That much of the success of the schools in these 
troublesome times has been due to the leadership 
of Mr. Ehlers there can be no doubt, for with 
the characteristic quality of the ideal board mem- 
ber, he has given his whole-hearted co-operation 
to the administrator in all problems — a character- 
istic which every board member must possess if 
he is to give his best service to the schools. 


As a proof of the high regard in which Mr. 
Ehlers is held in the community, a survey of the 
records shows that even in the face of so-called 
economy moves, prejudices of factions and the 
like, he has received a greater number of votes 
than has any other man on the ticket in every 
school election where he has been a candidate. 

Always genial and kind, Mr. Ehlers has won 
for himself a place in the community which any 
man might envy, and as man and schoolboard 
member, he is held in the highest esteem by dis- 
trict superintendent, teachers, pupils, fellow board 
members, and the worthy citizens of the Palo 
Verde Valley. 


CANON PAUL S. ATKINS 


President, Board of Education 
York, Pennsylvania 


Canon Paul S. Atkins of the Harrisburg Diocese 
of the Episcopal Church was recently unanimously 
re-elected president of the York board of educa- 
tion. 

Canon Atkins, a product of the Springfield, 
Massachusetts, public schools, has long been in- 
terested in the cause of public education. 

He served at one time as executive secretary 
of the Public Education Association of Pennsyl- 
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vania and for many years actively participated 
in university extension work. In the sixteen years 
he has served as Rector of St. John’s parish in 
York he has been prominently connected with 
many civic undertakings. He has been identified 
with the Rotary Club, the Chamber of Commerce, 
the Visiting Nurse Association and the Family 
Service Bureau. 

His splendid leadership has brought the York 
public schools through the crisis of the depres- 
sion with all essential school services fully main- 
tained. 

Canon Atkins, in a brief address at the time of 
his re-election to the presidency of the York 
school board, stated that, whereas, it had largely 
been the problem of the board in recent years to 
hold the line for public education that the time 
had now come to think in terms of forward 
movements. 


ALLAN E. SEDGWICK 


Retiring President of the Los Angeles 
City Board of Education 


The Los Angeles City Schools are now engaged 
in a reconstruction program for their school 
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buildings which is probably as extensive as ever 
faced an American city. 

The earthquake of March 10, 1933, and the 
enactment of the Field Bill by the California 
legislature, which established a new code for 
school buildings, made necessary a complete re- 
habilitation and reconstruction of the 385 school 
plants of the city. The State Department of Ar- 
chitecture was charged with the responsibiity of 
checking plans and specifications to insure that 
they were adequate to withstand one-tenth gravity 
lateral stress, which was judged necessary to meet 
possible future earthquake shocks. 

Mr. Allan E. Sedgwick was a member of a com- 
mission of three which made the original survey 
of the schools to determine the reconstruction 
needs. 

When a vacancy occurred on the board of edu- 
cation, Mr. Sedgwick was appointed to fill that 
vacancy. On July 1, 1934, he was elected president 
of the board of education. During the period of 
months when he was a member of the board of 
education, Mr. Sedgwick carried a major respon- 
sibility in this reconstruction program. His ex- 
perience and training in the fields of geology, 
civil engineering, and architecture enabled him to 
render an outstanding service under difficult cir- 
cumstances. 

The original estimate of the sum required to 
reconstruct the buildings was $31,000,000. Twelve 
million dollars were made available to meet this 
need, of which $3,500,000 were district funds on 
hand, $5,400,000 were purchased by the Public 
Works Administration, and $3,100,000 were grants 
to be received from the P.W.A. A bond issue to 
raise the additional $20,000,000 was submitted to 
the people, but failed to receive the required two- 
thirds’ majority. This made it necessary to exer- 
cise the greatest of care in order that a maximum 
of rehabilitation might be achieved with the 
$12,000,000 available. One hundred and thirty- 
five projects are now under way on this program. 
It is anticipated that practically all of this work 
will be completed by the first of September of 
this year. 

Mr. Sedgwick was a graduate of the University 
of Nebraska in 1902. He completed the work of 
the Columbia School of Mines in 1905. He re- 
ceived the degrees of B.F. in civil engineering and 
master of science from the University of Southern 
California, in 1918 and 1919, respectively. 

He has had extensive experience as a mining 
engineer, as a mining executive, and as professor 
of geology at the University of Southern Califor- 
nia. 

He was a member of the commission to investi- 
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gate the St. Francis Dam failure, the San Gabriel 
Dam site, and the Tujunga Dam site, for Los 
Angeles county. He is the Consulting Geologist for 
the Department of Water and Power, for the City 
of Los Angeles; also Consultant for the Golden 
Gate Bridge and Highway, San Francisco. 

Supreme Court rulings of the status of Mr.’ 
Sedgwick’s predecessor reinstated him, which made 
it necessary for Mr. Sedgwick to resign as a mem- 
ber of the board. His contribution is one which 
will continue to serve the children of the city 
of Los Angeles for many years to come. 


MR. WILLIAM L. McQUEEN 


President of Board of Education, School 
District 16, Nassau County, New York 


Mr. William L. McQueen was elected to the 
board of education of Union Free School District 
No. 16, which is made up of Elmont, Hillcrest 
Floral Park, South Floral Park, and Stewart 
Manor, in the summer of 1928. He was re-elected 
three years later for a second three-year term 
which expired on July 1, 1934. In May, 1934, he 
was re-elected for a third three-year term receiv- 
ing a total of 1,068 votes. He is now president of 
both the Sixteenth District Board and the board 
of education of Central High School District 
No. 2. 

Since he has been on the board of education a 
new $550,000 elementary school has been opened 
that now has enrolled in it, approximately 1,000 
children; and a new $1,000,000 senior high school 
that now has enrolled in it approximately 1,900 
adolescent boys and girls. Mr. McQueen has 
proved himself to the people of the community 
as being a friend of modern, progressive educa- 
tion. Further evidence was given to this fact 
when he was instrumental in bringing to the school 


district a music supervisor, starting two opportu- . 


nity classes for mentally retarded children, a pro- 
gram of dental hygiene, and kindergarten classes 
that the district had never known prior to his 
term of service. It is interesting to note that while 
these improvements in service were being made 
that the total school budget was reduced from 
$299,430 in 1930-31 to $250,697 in 1933-34; 
while the enrollment increased in the elementary 
schools from 1,653 to 1,821 with an equal or 
greater increase in the high school. 

Mr. McQueen is not only interested in the 
educational activities of the Sixteenth District 
Public School and Central High School District 
No. 2 of Nassau County, but is very much inter- 
ested in state and national educational organiza- 
tions. He reads regularly the ScHooLt Boarp 
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Educational History zz American Cities 


JOURNAL and other professional magazines that 
deal with the educational and business administra- 
tion of schools and is an ardent believer in the 
Associated School Boards Organization of the 
State of New York. He holds that through such 
organizations can come a satisfactory program of 
education for the children of the state. Mr. Mc- 
Queen is connected with a large investment secu- 
rities house in the city of New York and lives in 
the Village of Stewart Manor. He has one child 
attending the Covert Avenue School in the Six- 
teenth District. 


A. H. BERRY 


President, Board of Education 
Mexia, Texas 


Mr. Berry has served as a school-board mem- 
ber for 24 years, six years at Corsicana, Texas, 
and for the past 18 years at Mexia, Texas. He is 
now chairman of the board and has held this 
office for five years. 

Mr. Berry is a wholesale grocer and past 
president of the Grocers’ Association of the State 
of Texas. He is past president of the Mexia Ro- 
tary Club, Mexia Chamber of Commerce, and is 
a leader in church activities. 

Throughout the years that Mr. Berry has been 
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a member of the board of education, he has given 
unselfishly of his time and has worked for the 
interests of the school children of his city. He 
has been a friend to pupil and teacher alike. Dur- 
ing his administration, a building program costing 
$500,000 has been completed, and the Mexia 
schools started this fiscal year in the best finan- 
cial condition they had been in in fifteen years. 
He has had co-operation in this work, yet he has 
had the vision and courage to furnish the leader- 
ship necessary for a progressive program of edu- 
cation in this city. 


HERBERT H. BENNETT 


President, Board of Education 
Hackensack, New Jersey 


Mr. Herbert H. Bennett has been a member of 
the board of education for the District of Hacken- 
sack, N. J., the past seven years. Although this is 
not an exceedingly long record, he deserves much 
commendation for his services. His record has 
been conspicuous because of his wholesome inter- 
est in educational affairs for his home district. 

His efforts have always been directed to main- 
tain the schools at a high level of efficiency and 
an unstinted program for the education of the 
school children. 
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Mr. Bennett is recognized in his community as 
a man with ideals for service. He is sympathetic 
in his understanding of the difficulties facing the 
schools today and has consistently stood for a 
sane interpretation of the so-called school econ- 
omies. He has been a strong advocate of maintain- 
ing teachers’ salaries on well-paid basis, as well as 
for their careful selection. 

Perhaps his teaching experience in one of the 
rural communities of Iowa while a young man has 
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played no little part in his broad and liberal in- 
terpretation of what education should be. 

He is now a partner in a large jewelry firm in 
New York City. His business experience has been 
helpful to the board in many ways. Any com- 
munity could well be proud of such a citizen and 
would owe him much. 


INTERPRETING THE SCHOOLS 
TO PATRONS 


“There are a good school and an informed pub- 
lic. The two do not necessarily go together. We 
might have a good school and yet there be a gap 
between it and the public. On the other hand, we 
very likely do have a public who want to know 
about our schools, be they good or otherwise.” 

In discussing the methods to be employed in 
securing an effective interpretation of the schools 
to the patrons, Supt. Eric T. Tebow, of Harper, 
Kansas, gave voice to the above paragraph. He dis- 
cusses the subject in its several aspects and points 
out some of the channels through which a proper 
interpretation may take place. 

He points first to the teachers. As classroom in- 
structors they not only influence the pupils but may 
carry that influence beyond the classroom. Here 
school visitors come into the picture, as well as 
the teachers’ social contacts. Superintendent Tebow 
then says: 

“A second important agency for interpreting the 
schools is the pupils themselves. If adults are to 
know and to understand their schools, they should 
have a chance to study public education at the 
time when they are students. The boys and girls 
who ten years ago were in some of our classes are 
many of the men and women who are in business 
in many communities where they have a great deal 
to say about what our schools shall and shall not 
do.” 

A third important agency in school interpreta- 
tion is the local newspaper. Athletic news, school 
honors, school-board proceedings, parent-teachers 
association activities, etc., come into consideration. 

“The plans for interpreting the school should in- 
clude a vitalized commencement. At no period of 

(Concluded on Page 76) 
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State legislatures throughout the United 
States have shown marked interest in the crea- 
tion of various types of insurance funds. Mc- 
Cahan? in a comprehensive survey of state in- 
surance funds in the United States found that, 
at the time of his study, there were in actual 
operation more than ninety such funds. This 
clearly shows that there is a marked tendency 
on the part of the various states to create in- 
surance funds. In view of this marked desire 
to have the state engage in the insurance busi- 
ness, it is essential that such ventures should be 
undertaken only after careful study, and the 
legislation which creates such a fund should in- 
clude provisions which will insure the success- 
ful operation of the fund thus created. Among 
the state insurance funds which have been 
created, fire-insurance funds occupy an impor- 
tant position. Some of these funds have been in 
successful operation for more than thirty years. 
This successful operation naturally tends to 
arouse interest in such funds and may create a 
desire to establish such funds by state legisla- 
tures which may be seeking less expensive in- 
surance in these days of unbalanced budgets. 

What then should be the provisions which 
should be included in the act which creates such 
a fund? In seeking an answer to this question, 
an analysis of existing funds, and the experi- 
ences encountered in their operation, will fur- 
nish much valuable information. Perhaps the 
discussion of a series of questions pertinent to 
the possible provisions of such funds will aid in 
the solution of this problem. 


I. For what purpose is the fund to be created? 


The purpose for which the fund is to be 
created should be clearly stated in the act it- 
self. Three funds now in operation, namely, 
Alabama, Florida, and Michigan, have been 
created to protect state property against loss by 
fire. North Dakota’s fund is to provide protec- 
tion for county, city, town, village, and schoo!- 
district property. South Carolina protects pub- 
lic buildings including school property. During 
the first ten years of its operation, Wisconsin 
insured only public buildings. Since 1913, coun- 
ty, city, village, town, school district, and li- 
brary property has been insured. These provi- 
sions indicate the need for a definite statement 
of the property to be protected. If a public- 
school fire-insurance fund is to be created, then 
all public-school property, and such property as 
may be used for educational purposes, which 
has been made possible at least in part by the 
appropriation of state funds should be included. 
If the fund is to be created for the protection 
of public property, then all property which has 
been erected by the expenditure of funds raised 
through taxation should be included. When such 
definite provisions are included in the act by 
which the fund is to be created, there can be 
no question as to the property which is to be 
included. 


Il. How shall the act be administered? 


Definite provision for the administration of 
the fund is essential. Current practice does not 
show entire uniformity in administration. Ala- 
bama makes the State Board of Convict Super- 
visars, or its successors, responsible for the ad- 
ministration of its fund. Florida assigns this duty 
to the state treasurer, while South Carolina 
places this responsibility upon the Sinking Fund 
Commission. In Michigan, North Dakota, and 
Wisconsin, the Insurance Commissioner per- 
forms these duties. Local conditions will, in 


1Supervising Principal of Public Schools; Coraopolis, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

2McCahan, David, State Insurance in the United States, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia, Pa., 1929. 
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part, determine the procedure to be embodied 
in the act. In Pennsylvania, for example, pub- 
lic-school officials urged the creation of a public- 
school fire-insurance fund in the 1927 and 1929 
sessions of the General Assembly. The sponsors 
of this bill were definitely opposed to the plac- 
ing of the administration of the proposed fund 
in the hands of the State Insurance Commis- 
sioner. When serious opposition to the State In- 
surance Department exists, some other provi- 
sion must be made. In Pennsylvania, the solu- 
tion seemingly would be the creation of a spe- 
cial board similar to that which now administers 
the Public-School Employees $93,000,000 Re- 
tirement Fund. 


III. Who shall be the custodian of the fund 
and how shall the surplus in the fund be 
invested? 


The State Treasurer should be the custodian 
of the surplus in the fund. Five of the six funds 
now in operation have this official act as custo- 
dian. South Carolina has the Sinking Fund 
Commission act as custodian. The surplus in 
the fund should be subject to the same restric- 
tions as are placed upon other state funds with 
respect to depositories. Only such banking in- 
stitutions as have been designated as deposi- 
tories for other state funds should be favored 
with deposits. When it is advisable to invest 
part of the surplus, such investment should be 
restricted to government and municipal bonds 
and approved mortgages. Three states make no 
provision concerning depositories. Three states 
specifically designate the type of investments 
which may be made; one state requires the same 
procedures as required of insurance companies, 
and two states make no reference to the invest- 
ment of funds. 


IV. By whom shall classification, appraisal, 
and inspection be made? 


Apparently no uniform method of procedure 
has been evolved in the funds now in operation. 
Definite provision should be made for each of 
these items. Proper classification and appraisal 
are necessary if rates are to be established with 
any degree of accuracy and justice. A regular 
inspection by trained inspectors will greatly re- 
duce the hazards. The responsibility for this 
work should be assigned to the agency which 
has been charged with the administration of the 
fund to be created; namely, the insurance com- 
missioner or special board. This agency may 
perform these duties or delegate them to some 
other agency. For instance, in Pennsylvania 
these duties may be performed by existing 
agencies with very little additional cost. The 
bureau of buildings in the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction approves all school-building plans 
and can make the classifications very accurately. 
Appraisal may be made by this same bureau. 
The Department of Labor and Industry makes 
final approval of all construction work with re- 
spect to fire hazards. These trained inspectors 
can make annual inspections of all property in- 
sured in the fund. Such regular inspection will 
reduce hazards materially. Such a plan will also 
provide for greater co-operation among the vari- 
ous governmental agencies. 


V. How shall rates be established and what 
premiums shall be collected? 


The National Board of Fire Underwriters has 
established rates for various types of risks. 
These rates may be used, and the provisions of 
the act by which the fund is to be created should 
specify what percentage of the commercial pre- 
mium should be collected. Here two methods of 
procedure are found in the funds now in oper- 
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ation. The South Carolina plan collects the reg- 
ular commercial premium, and gives the prop- 
erty insured free protection under certain condi- 
tions. The Wisconsin plan calls for the collec- 


-tion of only 60 per cent of the commercial 


premiums. The Wisconsin plan is preferable be- 
cause it gives the insured property the benefit 
of a 40 per cent reduction immediately, and it 
prevents the building up of a large surplus in 
the fund. Such a fund frequently offers a serious 
temptation to legislatures hard pressed for addi- 
tional funds. 


VI. Shall provision be made for the insurance 
of a definite percentage of the value of the 
property to be protected? 


One of the perplexing problems in connection 
with commercial insurance at present is the use 
of the coinsurance clause. In some sections this 
is the only type of insurance available for school 
property. While the use of this clause makes it 
possible to secure a lower rate, frequently the 
provisions of the coinsurance clause are not 
clearly understood, and in many cases serious 
loss results from the destruction of property im- 
properly protected through the use of coinsur- 
ance. In order to eliminate this difficulty, pro- 
vision should be made to insure a certain per- 
centage of the value of the property. This may 
be based on original cost or replacement cost. 


VII. How shall the premiums be collected and 
used? 


Provisions should be made for the payment 
of the premiums by the officers who are respon- 
sible for the property insured. Very definite pro- 
vision must be included in the act by which the 
fund is to be created in order that the surplus 
may be used in accordance with the specific pro- 
visions of the act. If this is not done, the fund 
may be raided by a hard-pressed legislature. 
Four of the six funds now in operation have 
such provisions. 


VIII. What provision should be made for 
arbitration? 


The most difficult problem in connection with 
the destruction of property is the adjustment 
of losses. Nelson* treats this problem histor- 
ically and shows the gradual evolution of pres- 
ent procedures. It is essential that the party 
whose property has been destroyed should be 
satisfied with the adjustment of the loss. In the 
event of disagreement, a definite method of pro- 
cedure should be set up. Such adjustment 
should be made by a representative, selected 
by the administrator of the fund, and another 
party selected by the insured. These representa- 
tives should select a third party. The decision 
of these three should be final. 


IX. Shall the state accept the liability for 
losses in excess of the surplus in the fund? 


If the fund is to have the confidence of those 
insuring in said fund, then the state must ac- 
cept the responsibility for meeting losses in ex- 
cess of the surplus in the fund. The state should 
be reimbursed for such payments as soon as the 
surplus in the fund permits. Five of the six 
states which now have insurance funds in opera- 
tion definitely accept such liability. 


X. Shall reinsurance be carried? 


Reinsurance should be carried on risks ex- 
ceeding a definite amount until such time as 
the surplus in the fund is sufficient to meet un- 
expected large losses. Such reinsurance in the 


%Nelson, Oscar S., Fire Loss Adjustments in the United States, 
University of Pennsylvania Press, Philade‘phia, Pa., 1930. 
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beginning should be placed with commercial 
companies. As the surplus in the fund increases, 
this reinsurance may be carried by the fund it- 
self, thereby effecting greater economy. Three 
of the funds now in operation make no provi- 
sion for reinsurance, while three funds definitely 
provide for reinsurance. 


XI. Shall insurance in the fund be mandatory 
or permissive? 


Insurance in the fund should be mandatory. 
Such provisions would include all public or 
school property and make the operation of the 
fund more likely to build up a surplus at an 
early date. However, much opposition is likely 
to arise, and if the mandatory clause is in- 
cluded, it may cause the defeat of the proposed 
fund. Under such conditions, it may be advis- 
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able to make insurance in the fund permissive, 
until the surplus in said fund reaches an amount 
which indicates that the operation of the fund 
has been a success. 


XII. How shall the expenses of administration 
be met? 


All expenses of operation should be paid from 
the income of the fund itself. Definite limita- 
tions should be placed upon the amount of such 
expenditures. This could be based upon a per- 
centage of the total annual income. When the 
fund is created, it will be necessary for the 
state to appropriate funds to care for the ad- 
ministrative costs until the income of the fund 
is sufficient to meet such expenditures. The 
state should be reimbursed for such appropria- 
tions as soon as the surplus in the fund permits. 
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Finally, the agency responsible for the ad- 
ministration of the fund should be empowered 
to take such action as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of the act, and should 
be required to make annual reports concerning 
the operation of the fund, together with such 
recommendations as may be necessary to pro- 
vide for greater efficiency and economy of 
operation. 

The success of the insurance funds in South 
Carolina, Wisconsin, and North Dakota indi- 
cate that any state may make similar savings 
if a carefully planned fund is created. The op- 
eration of the funds in Florida and Alabama 
has been successful, but the recency of their 
creation does not permit the extensive savings 
which have resulted in the case of the older 
funds. 


A Comparison of Superior and Inferior Teachers 


By John L. Manaban' and A. M. Jarman’ 


Most of us who are interested in the train- 
ing of prospective teachers are continually on 
the lookout for some index by which we may 
predict the probable teaching success of the 
student in training. Efforts to establish such 
an index have not been attended with a great 
deal of success. Rather, the results of the 
studies that have been made emphasize the 
need for a careful investigation of any clue that 
might lead to a better understanding of those 
factors that have to do with teaching success. 
It was a sense of this need that caused the 
writers to attempt a comparison of the traits 
of successful and unsuccessful teachers. 


Developing an Instrument for 
Comparing Teachers 


The first step in this study was to determine 
the most frequent causes of failure among 
teachers in the county schools of Virginia. 
Throughout the study the writers had the co- 
operation of a group of county school superin- 
tendents who come to the University of Vir- 
ginia once each month for group discussions. 
Members of this group were requested to list 
the most common causes of failure among their 
teachers. Sixteen superintendents responded. 
Ten of these responses represented opinion 
based upon experience, while six gave addi- 
tional definite reasons why certain teachers in 
their respective systems were not re-employed 
during the two previous years. All of the sug- 
gested reasons for failure were classified under 
23 headings. 

A tentative rating sheet was developed in- 
volving 23 items corresponding to the classi- 
fication of causes of failure reported. The ten- 
tative rating sheet was submitted to the group 
of superintendents for discussion and criticism. 
As a result of this conference, several items 
were modified and four new items were added. 
The rating sheet as finally developed is given 
below. 


Making the Comparisons 


Twenty county superintendents co-operated 
and used the accompanying rating sheet to 
make the comparison of successful and un- 
successful teachers. They were requested to rate 
two or more very inferior teachers who were 
recently in service or are now in service. The 
same number of very superior teachers were 
selected and rated on the same scale. In each 
instance a superior teacher was paired with an 
inferior teacher as nearly as possible with 
respect to teaching conditions, age, training, 
social background, etc. Ratings were submitted 


‘Dean, Department of Education, University of Virginia, 
University, Virginia. 

“Assistant Professor of Education, University of Virginia, 
University, Virginia. 


TABLE I. Percentage of Superior Teachers and Percentage of Inferior Teachers Who Were Scored 1, 2, 3, 4, or 5 
on the Rating Scale for Each Trait 


Traits Superior Teachers Inferior Teachers 
5 4 3 2 I 5 4 3 2 I 
RUINED. 44a. asd aan aaeres te eee 15.4 47.4 30.8 6.4 0.0 15.8 31.6 28.9 18.4 5.3 
Be er Sikiciad a 3 aavasi de kama aes 408 17.9 46.2 34.6 1.3 0.0 aad 11.5 32.1 26.9 21.8 
Br FR. oho kh hhes twee execs 20.8 59.7 19.5 0.0 0.0 5.3 12.0 42.7 24.0 16.0 
ie No. civ cas ob aA ee Rae EO 38.5 48.7 12.8 0.0 0.0 3.9 5.2 51.9 28.5 10.4 
Sy IS Goo 65 ca sae s kaa eRe Ae ene $1.3 39.7 7.7 1.3 0.0 11.8 19.7 43.4 18.4 6.6 
IE eva he ies 4s ora a a Aale Ss Soe ties 32.1 47.4 18.0 2.4 0.0 10.4 27.3 37.7 15.6 9.1 
PR oon ak kas SAK OCS LASTS 24.4 48.7 24.4 2.4 0.0 3.9 7.8 42.9 31.1 14.3 
SO ee ere ee 11.5 65.3 21.8 1.3 0.0 ‘2 10.4 44.1 26.0 18.2 
Mi RES ssi o Saisa se Bx and 6 Snaana sien 26.9 52.6 20.5 0.0 0.0 1.3 34 26.9 42.3 24.4 
I od pe ian saad cen oeseawueeas 21.8 64.1 14.1 0.0 0.0 3.8 6.4 26.9 35.9 26.9 
OU, Bee Oe SUPINE ns io kk eased cca 7.7 57.7 33.3 1.3 0.0 6.5 6.5 40.3 27.2 19.5 
12. Professional enthusiasm .................. 30.8 50.0 17.9 1.3 0.0 0.0 12.8 33.1 41.0 14.1 
SOs ME Shik nod 5006-40054 a ee 25.6 52.6 17.9 3.8 0.0 13 3.8 30.8 38.5 25.6 
BG. Tet GE GUUMMNGN SENSE 6. nck. ec ccescs 17.9 59.0 19.2 3.8 0.0 1.3 2.6 31.5 39.5 25.0 
SE ava sshs5g sc Aaa el bh ee RA ORS 16.7 43.6 39.7 0.0 0.0 1.3 6.5 45.5 24.7 22.1 
i Racca han a dosti praia ots War aw ETRE TL 24.7 49.2 26.1 0.0 0.0 2.7 18.7 46.7 21.3 10.7 
OR ee ree eer er eS ree 41.6 33.7 24.7 0.0 0.0 8.0 28.0 34.7 20.0 9.3 
C5; SE SUID aoc c icc saccawssenseds 48.7 44.7 6.6 0.0 0.0 0.0 30.7 45.3 14.7 9.3 
DD. Mee 00 UNE cick oscccciesesees sear 48.1 44.1 7.8 0.0 0.0 2.8 7.0 47.2 23.6 19.4 
20. Relations to parents .............. 6 5 aa Sted 49.2 13.0 0.0 0.0 3.7 10.8 59.5 18.9 8.1 
21. Skill in organization and management ..... 47.4 46.2 5.1 0.0 1.3 a 1.3 9.3 46.7 40.0 
22. Skill in the use of materials and subject 
EE ete tr Ss eae ie tey see kha eee ee 32.1 57.7 10.3 0.0 0.0 a3 5.4 23.7 40.5 25.7 
Be) SER ED isk Ze cine cae neers os 42.9 51.9 3.9 | 0.0 2.7 9.3 29.3 48.0 10.7 
i re Pe ee ree 29.5 53.8 16.7 0.0 0.0 0.0 2.7 26.7 41.3 29.3 
ZS, GOMOMMEIE POUPOFATION «.on5 wee nesas 14.3 59.7 24.7 13 0.0 9.5 23.0 3t.i 21.6 14.8 
0 re pitearne ts es 30.8 50.0 19.2 0.0 0.0 1.4 9.5 47.3 29.7 12.2 
27. Appraisal of teaching ........... 28.0 60.0 12.0 0.0 0.0 1.4 8.3 43.1 27.8 19.4 


This table may be read as follow: Of the 78 superior teachers, 


15.4 per cent received a score of 5 on the rating scale for 


Health; 47.4 per cent, a score of 4; 38.8 per cent, a score of 3; 6.4 per cent, a score of 2; and none of the superior teachers 
were rated as low as 1 on this trait. The table may be read in the same manner for inferior teachers. It should be remembered 
that 5 is the highest rating a teacher could receive on the scale used, and that 1 was the lowest rating. 





by 20 county superintendents for 78 inferior 
and 78 paired superior teachers. No request 
was made concerning the selection of teachers 
on the basis of the grade taught. However, it 
is significant that teachers from the primary-, 
elementary-, and high-school levels, and at 
least two pairs of teaching principals were 
included. 

It is obvious that the selection and rating 
of the teachers included in this study depends 
upon the judgment of 20 different superin- 
tendents. It should be remembered, however, 
that the authority of recommending teachers 
for initial employment or re-employment in 
Virginia is by state law limited to the superin- 
tendent. In other words, it is the superintendent 
who legally determines whether or not a 
teacher is successful. 


Comparison of Paired Teachers 


When looking over the rating sheets for the 
78 pairs of teachers, one is impressed with the 
fact that the superior teacher, in most instances, 
was rated higher than the inferior teacher on 
most, if not all, of the 27 items found on the 
rating sheet. While this was generally true, 
outstanding exceptions were noted. In a few 
cases, the inferior teacher was rated higher on 
several traits than the superior teacher with 
which she was compared. In one instance, the 
inferior teacher showed a composite rating 
considerably above the average, she being rated 
as very superior on nine of the 27 items. How- 


ever, she was scored at the extreme low end of 
the scale on Professional Attitude, Relations to 
Pupils, and Relations to Parents and Com- 
munity. It was apparent in this case that in- 
feriority in these three traits was sufficient to 
cause failure for a teacher who had many very 
excellent qualifications. 

An analysis of the rating sheets for 78 pairs 
of teachers forces one to the conclusion that the 
superior teacher is scored high in most, if not 
all, traits and seldom below average on any 
trait. On the other hand, the inferior teacher 
is likely to show greater variations. One teacher 
may be uniformly low on all traits, another may 
have a satisfactory or superior rating on most 
traits and an extremely low rating on one or 
more, while another may be rated low on most 
traits and very superior on one or more traits. 
This seems to indicate that any dependable 
method for predicting teaching success will need 
to involve all important traits which contribute 
to teaching efficiency. A few or many superior 
qualifications are not sufficient to guarantee 
success of the prospective teacher, if she is in- 
ferior in other respects. 

When we compare the whole group of su- 
perior teachers with the entire group of inferior 
teachers, we get approximately the same im- 
pression. Table I shows that a teacher in the 
superior group seldom has a rating below 3 or 
the point on the scale representing average. A 
great majority of the superior teachers have a 
rating of 4 or above. The same table shows that 
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a large majority of the teachers in the inferior 
group have a rating of 3 or below. However, a 
significant percentage of this group has a score 
of 4 or above on every item. 


Extent or Group Differences 


In the discussion above, the reference has 
been to the size of score made by the teacher - 
or group of teachers, i.e., whether or not the 
rating was high or low on the scale used. While 
a high rating is significant, it is also important 
to know how much higher the superior teacher 
rates the inferior teacher on a particular trait. 
Table II was prepared for the purpose of show- 
ing the difference between group averages for 
each trait. Column 4 shows the differences in 
terms of raw scores. Column 5 shows the same 
expressed as a percentage of the whole scale of 
five points. 

It will be noted that the difference between 
the rating of the superior and inferior teacher 
varies from 6 per cent of the total value of the 
scale in the case of Health to 52 per cent of the 
total value of the scale in Skill in Organization 
and Management. One should not conclude, 
however, that health is unimportant for a teach- 
er because there is so little difference between 
the average rating of the two groups on that 
trait. It is probable that superintendents em- 
ploy only those teachers who are known to be 
in reasonably good health. This trait can be 
checked before employment just as well for the 
candidate who turns out to be inferior as for 
the one who turns out to be a superior teacher. 

The most significant thing disclosed by this 
table is that those traits in which the two groups 
show greatest difference are likely to be traits 
which the superintendent has no opportunity 
to evaluate until the candidate has taught. 
Likewise, those traits in which the two groups 





TABLE II. Average Ratings of Superior and _ Inferior 
Teachers on a Five-Point Scale and the Difference 
Between These Average Ratings 


£2 
x» Ss 
S 
gs 8 , oe 
2 o 2 * £62 
2 we we S 2 ® 3 
= ES = S Sex 
~ 3 sss m3 8 33 os s= 
w a a _ ~ > 
£8 23 FS %8¢ 
2 § 2 ‘5 3: eis 
ae ss S38 ES" 
=a <= A= Ags 
— ae 3.6 a8 0.3 6 
2 3.8 2.6 1.2 4 
3. Emotional traits .. 4.0 2.6 1.4 28 
4. Mental traits 4.3 2.6 TF 34 
a re 4.4 3.0 1.4 28 
6. Appearance 4.1 3.1 1.0 20 
7. Mannerisms “ 3.9 2.6 1.8 26 
8. Manner and address 3.9 2.5 1.4 28 
9. Leadership ....... 4.1 2.2 1.9 38 
10. Resourcefulness 4.1 aa 1.9 38 
11. Breadth of interest. 3.7 2.5 4.2 24 
12. Professional 
enthusiasm ..... 4.1 2.4 S37 34 
13. Adaptability ...... 4.0 2.2 1.8 36 
14. Tact and common 
ere 3.9 2.2 ba 34 
Ce er 3.6 2.4 1.2 24 
eee ee 4.0 2.8 12 24 
17. Punctuality 4.2 3.0 $2 24 
18. Professional attitude 4.4 3.0 1.4 28 
19. Relations to pupils. 4.4 2.5 1.9 38 
20. Relations to parents 3.9 2.8 1.1 22 
21. Skill in  organiza- 
tion and manage- 
NE. akuseaeees 4.4 1.8 2.6 52 
22. Skill in the use 
of materials and 
subject matter... 4.2 2.2 2.0 40 
23. Planning work .... 4.4 2.5 1.9 38 
| 4.1 2.0 sa 42 
25. Scholastic 
preparation 3.9 2.9 1.0 20 
26. Industry ...... 4.1 2.6 1.5 30 
27. Appraisal of 
tenceiag ....... 4.2 2.4 1.8 36 


For an interpretation of the traits listed in Column 1, it will 
be necessary to refer to the rating sheet. Column 2 gives the 
average rating (on a scale of 5 points) of 78 superior teachers. 
Column 3 gives the average rating of 78 inferior teachers who 
were paired with the superior teachers. Column 4 shows the 
differences between the averages for each trait. Column 5 shows 
the same as Column 4 when expressed as a percentage of the 
whole scale. ‘ 

Table II may be read as follows: When rated on a scale of 
5 points with 1 representing the low end of the scale and 5 
the superior end of the scale, the average rating of 78 superior 
teachers was 3.6 and the average rating of 78 (paired) inferior 
teachers was 3.3 for Health. The difference between these 
averages is 0.3, which represents 6 per cent of the total scale 
of 5 points. 
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RATING SHEET USED FOR COMPARING 


Strong; robust 
Vigorous; buoyant 


1. Health 
2. Vitality 
3. Emotional traits 


Unusual poise; mentally well- 
balanced 
4. Mental traits Open-minded; optimistic; co- 
. operative 
5. haracter Trustworthy; fair; discreet 


~ 
* - Appearance Good taste; wholesomely 
attractive 
7. Mannerisms Splendid self-control 
8. Manner and Address Vivid; impressive; inspira- 


tional; likable 
Dynamic; pronounced; capable 
of leadership; self-confident 

Brilliant; keenly alert; 
resourceful; original 

Extensive; worthwhile 
excellent 


9. Leadership 

10. Resourcefulness 

11. Breadth of Interest inter- 
social back- 
ground 

Absorbed in school 
enthusiastic; right 
professional growth 
Adapts self unusually well 


12. Professional Enthusiasm interests; 


attitudes; 


13. Adaptability 


14. Tact and Common Sense Says and does proper thing at 


proper time 


15. Humor Keen sense of humor 
16. Voice Clear; distinct; pleasant; 
well modulated 


17. Punctuality work done 


Always punctual; 
on time 
Co-operates enthusiastically; 
supports school policies; 
observes professional ethics 
Courteous; considerate; sym- 
pathetic; considers individual 
differences; pupils co-operate 
Always courteous; considerate; 
intelligently sympathetic; 
easily approached; apostle of 
good will 

Routine well organized; school 
runs smoothly; few discipline 
problems; good housekeeping 


18. Professional Attitude 


19. Relations to Pupils 


20. Relations to Parents and 
Community 


21. Skill in Organization and 
Management 


22. Skill in the Use of Mate- Resourceful; discriminating; 


rials and Subject skillful 
Matter 
23. Planning Work Work well planned 
24. Methods Skillful in selection and use of 


method most suitable for lesson 
at hand 

Extensive knowledge of subject 
Very industrious; exceeds 
expectations 

Carefully checks pupil 

ress; diagnoses difficulties 


25. Scholastic Preparation 
26. Industry 


27. Appraisal of Teaching prog- 
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SUPERIOR AND INFERIOR TEACHERS 





Usually well Frail 

Average Listless; slow 

Average Nervous; irritable; excitable; 
depressed; sensitive 

At neither extreme Narrow; pessimistic; antag- 
onistic; inconsistent 

Conforms; no special strength Untrustworthy; unfair; 

or weakness indiscreet 

Passable No evidence of good taste; 
extremes in dress; untidy 

Natural Noticeable peculiarities 

Ordinary; not attracting Commonplace; stolid; not 

particular attention agreeable; overconfident 

Not marked Weak; follows rather than 
leads; helpless 

Average Dull; unresponsive; mediocre 

Adequate Interests extremely limited; 
poor background 

Responds; interested in Resents extra assignments; 

regular work absorbed in outside interests; 
no professional growth 

Usually makes satisfactory Adapts self with much 

adaptations difficulty 

Judgment adequate Blunt in manner; poor 
judgment 

Average No sense of humor;  over- 
serious 

Passable High-pitched; nasal; strained; 
gruff; lisping; breathy; 
indistinct 

Usually punctual Not punctual; usually late with 
reports 

Fairly co-operative Does not co-operate; critical 


of school policies; unethical 
Fairly considerate Sarcastic; antagonistic;  dis- 
regards individual differences; 
pupils disrespectful 
Discourteous; unsympathetic; 
antagonistic; unapproachable 






Usually ceurteous and 
considerate 








School runs smoothly most Much confusion; obvious lack 











of time of organization; many disci- 
pline problems; poor house- 
keeping 

Average Lack resourcefulness; not dis- 
criminating 








Work planned most of time 


Work never planned 
Fair judgment 


Not discriminating in selection 
and use of methods 

















Fair knowledge of subject 


Poorly prepared 
Average 


Lazy 





























Occasional test 





No effort to check progress; 
no attempt at diagnosis 




















show least difference in rating are likely to be 
those which can be evaluated fairly well before 
the candidate has taught. If a candidate has 
not had previous teaching experience at the 
time of employment, one can only guess as to 
the efficiency of that individual with respect to 
such factors as Skill in Organization and Man- 
agement, Methods, Skill in Use of Materials 
and Subject Matter, Planning Work, etc. On 
such items we find the greatest differences be- 
tween the ratings of superior and inferior teach- 
ers. Such qualifications as Health, Appearance, 
Scholarship, etc., can be evaluated before the 
candidate has had teaching experience. On 
traits of this type, we find the smallest differ- 
ences between the average ratings of the two 
groups. An exception to this observation may 
be noted for Item 20, Relations to Parents. 
Several individuals of our discussion group 
mentioned above expressed surprise that the 
difference was so small for this item. Others who 
had participated in the rating of teachers ex- 
plained that many inferior teachers cultivated 
a cordial relationship with parents as a means 
of entrenching themselves. 


Concluding Observations 


A study of the traits of 156 teachers does not 
provide sufficient data on which one may draw 
definite conclusions. Therefore, the concluding 
observations are not intended to have general 
application. However, it is interesting to know 
that when the data for 56 pairs of teachers were 
analyzed for a preliminary report, the results 
were approximately the same as for 78 pairs 
and the same conclusions were justified. The 
material presented in this article seems to jus- 
tify the following statements: 

1. The inferior teacher is usually weak on 
most or all traits that have to do with teaching 
efficiency, but there are outstanding exceptions. 


It is possible to have a teacher classed as a 
failure because of inferiority with respect to one 
trait or a small number of traits. 


2. The superior teacher usually has a supe- 
rior rating on most or all traits, and does not 
rate very low on any trait. 


3. If the two observations given above are 
correct, they imply that no device for predict- 
ing teaching success would be adequate unless 
it involved practically all factors which influ- 
ence teaching success. 


4. The difference between the average scores 
of superior and inferior teachers is least for 
those traits which can be evaluated before the 
teacher has had teaching experience and greatest 
for those traits which cannot be evaluated un- 
til the candidate has taught. This suggests the 
desirability of an apprenticeship or a probation 
period before a certificate for teaching is 
granted. 

































































THE STATE OF WASHINGTON SCHOOL 
DIRECTORS 


At the Tacoma meeting of the Washington School 
Directors’ Association, resolutions setting forth the 
attitude of that body on desired legislation were 
adopted. It was recommended that the legislature 
insure to the schools 25 cents per day’s attendance 
from the state funds. 

On the question of consolidation, the following 
resolution was adopted: “That in view of the fact that 
there is a contemplated movement abroad to dis- 
organize and do away with our local school manage- 
ment, it is the sense of this meeting that we be and 
are hereby opposed to any movement, action or law 
that would tend to disturb our present local manage- 
ment of our local school districts, it being our will 
and desire that the management of our school districts 
be and remain as in the past.” 

Another resolution reads: “That this Association 
indorse the effort being made toward cleaner moving 
pictures, and we urge the parents throughout the 
state to give more attention to the character of the 
pictures they permit their children to attend.” 
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A Supervisory Program for a Small School System 


The Problem of Supervisory Planning 


Supervisory planning has to do with the. 


determining of objectives for supervision, the 
analysis and selection of the techniques to be 
used, the budgeting of time proportionate to 
the relative importance of the objectives and 
techniques involved, and the evaluation of the 
effectiveness of the program. 

Much has been written pertaining to the 
first two elements of the definition given for 
supervisory planning. Criteria have been devel- 
oped for their evaluation. However, the third 
element has been considered only recently, and 
in the fourth field practically nothing has been 
accomplished. 

It is safe to predict that the trend is indi- 
cative that future studies in the field of super- 
vision will be much concerned with the subject 
of budgeting time for supervision and with the 
developing and establishing of criteria for the 
evaluation of the efficiency of supervisory 
programs.’ 

The contributions this study will make will 
be confined largely to that part of program 
planning which has to do with the discovery 
of objectives, the selection of techniques, and 
the budgeting of time to those techniques which 
seem practical in the small school system. 

For the purpose of this study, a small school 
system is any school system where supervision 
is limited to the superintendent, the principal, 
or both. A school where full-time special super- 
visors are employed would not be considered as 
coming under the definition of a small school 
system as here conceived. 

There are schools where a regular teacher, 
because of special preparation or other qualifi- 
cations, may be responsible for leadership in a 
particular field. Such a teacher would not be 
considered as being a special supervisor. 

The problem for this particular study, then, 
is to develop from both theory and practice a 
suggestive program of supervision for a small 
school system within the definition. 


The Need for a Supervisory Program 


Supervision is an essential division of the 
administrative affairs of a school system. There 
is very little difference in the minds of educa- 
tors as to the fundamental objectives of super- 
vision. 

In the second chapter of the Eighth Year- 
book of the Department of Superintendence 
(1930),? the four major functions of super- 
vision are given as inspection, research, train- 
ing, and guidance — all for the single purpose 
of improving the learning situation. 

It is, then, here largely a concern of planning 
and organizing a supervisory program wherein 
the major functions of supervision are kept in 
mind, and where direction is toward the ac- 
complishment of the goals set for supervision. 

In an article, entitled “Effective Super- 
vision,’ C. R. Maxwell® states: “The purpose 
of supervision is to realize the purpose for 
which the school has been established. The 
supervisor must have the ideal of an end which 
he wishes to accomplish, an ideal of the method 
by which the goal will be best attained, and 
an idea of the obstacles which must be over- 
come in adjusting means to reach the end.” 

“An ideal of an end” necessitates that a 
supervisor see the end from the beginning; in 

*Superintendent of Schools, Guernsey, Wyoming. 
_‘Engelhardt, Fred, Public School Organization and Administra- 
tton (New York: Ginn and Company, 1931), p. 329. 

*Barr, A. S., and Spain, Charles L., “The Function of Super- 


vision,” Eighth Yearbook of the Department of Superintendence 
(1930), Chapter II, p. 14. 


, "Maxwell, C. R., “Effective Supervision,” School and Society, 
Vol. 11, Feb., 1920, pp. 214, 215. 
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other words, that he set up a long-time pro- 
gram by which he hopes to gain terminal 
results. In the second place, “an idea of the 
method by which the goal will be best attained” 
presupposes not only a plan or program of 
procedure, but also a choosing of the techniques 
best suited to accomplish effectively the ideals 
of supervision sought: 

The solution of the problems involved in 
supervision depends to a great extent upon 
the organization of an adequate supervisory 
program. 

F. G. Bonser* writes: “The two problems 
—that of the worth of supervision and that 
of a plan of supervision sufficiently definite to 
measure the results of its operation — are in- 
separably connected. The worth of supervision 
could not be determined without an adequate 
plan of supervision.” Worth, purpose, plan, 
results — all interwoven. 

John M. Foote,> supervisor of the rural 
schools in Louisiana, sums up the matter 
effectively: “Experience has demonstrated that 
organizing and presenting a program for the 
guidance of the school interests is essential to 
the success of instructional supervision. A 
supervisor without a program has no point of 
departure and no destination.” 

A supervisor without a well-organized plan 
or program bears the same relation to the guid- 
ance of a school as would a captain who would 
endeavor to sail the seas expectant of reaching 
certain harbors without chart or compass. 

W. H. Burton® in his chapter on “The Plan- 
ning of Supervisory Programs” has this to say 
relative to reasons for planning: “The value 
of supervision cannot be determined well, if at 
all, unless a plan is set up in advance suffi- 
ciently definite so that the results of its oper- 
ation can be measured. The supervisor must 
have clearly in mind the objectives which he 
wishes to attain, he must know the methods 
by which these outcomes may be accomplished, 
he must know some of the obstacles which will 
likely appear, he must learn how to adjust 
the means and facilities available to the 
achievement of the desired end. A good deal 
of ineffectual supervision exists because super- 
visors have failed to make definite plans.” 

The following definite reasons are given by 
Mr. Burton for advocating planned programs 
of supervision: 

1. A planned program insures a definite organ- 
ization of professional activity, directed toward the 
achievement of certain definite objectives. It tends 
thus to displace mere routine visitation and in- 
spection, vague and general supervision. 

2. A planned program insures that the supervisor 
has thought his situation through, analyzed it, and 
selected for attention the weak spots or needs. 


3. A planned program is a source of professional 
stimulation to all concerned. 

4. Definite programs constructed by all super- 
visors make for easier co-ordination of the work 
of all. 

5. A planned program gives the administrative 
officers, the school board, or lay observers a definite 
idea of the work being attempted. It gives them 
also a basis for judging and evaluating supervision. 





4Bonser, F. G., in the Introduction to The Value of School 
Supervision Demonstrated with the Zone Plan in Rural Schools, 
by Marvin Sumners Pittman (Warrick and York, 1921). 

5Foote, J. M., ‘State Program of Instructional Supervision,”’ 
National Education Association Proceedings (1922), pp. 1149-54. 

*Burton, W. H., “The Planning of Supervisory Programs,” 
Eighth Yearbook of the Department of Superintendence (1930), 
Chapter V, p. 87. 
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6. A planned program is an excellent test of the 
ability of the supervisory staff. 


Importance of the Study 

Since the need for a supervisory program is 
evident and because supervision is only one of 
the many duties of superintendent or principal, 
it is very important that whatever time is 
available is definitely planned. Not only must 
the supervisor’s day be budgeted so that he is 
able to set aside as much time as possible for 
supervision, but he must also budget the time 
available for supervision so that it is definitely 
utilized for the purpose of insuring effective 
use of the way and means selected to bring 
about a realization of the goals in the program.’ 

It is doubtful if superintendents and princi- 
pals as a whole, plan as definitely for super- 
vision in terms of actual units and daily plans 
accompanied by actual daily checkings and 
revisions as do the classroom teachers. It seems 
much more doubtful that this is done in the 
smaller schools where the many duties other 
than classroom teaching demand the time of 
superintendents and principals. 

Supervision in general has received much 
study on the part of authorities on the subject. 
Program planning and budgeting of time have 
been discussed, but such discussions have been, 
for the most part, concerned with schools of 
such size and organization that they would not 
come within the terms of the definition of a 
small school system as we understand it for 
this study. Yet it is in these types of schools 
that superintendents and principals have their 
duties less defined and specialized. It is here 
that they are confronted by the necessity of 
definite planning if their schools are to advance. 

Fred Engelhardt* in a recent publication 
makes a statement that one of the most diffi- 
cult tasks of a superintendent of schools is to 
allocate his time so as to meet the demands 
made by a community and by the schools. The 
duties to direct and organize the work of the 
educational system and of keeping profes- 
sionally abreast of the developments of educa- 
tion are just a few of the many duties that 
demand the superintendent’s time. In fact, his 
time is so constantly in demand that the day 
may be consumed in petty details, unless a 
careful daily schedule is made and work done 
accordingly. 


Objectives of Program Planning 


Before going into the details of program 
planning, it is well to consider some of the 
essential objectives that must be determined 
and the principles that are considered basic in 
supervisory planning. 

While admitting that there are many defini- 
tions for supervision which show a variety of 
specific purposes, there is general agreement 
that the ultimate objective is to improve learn- 
ing through better teaching. However, reduc- 
ing the definition of supervision to one main 
objective in no wise makes the setting up of 
a supervisory program as simple as it might 
at first appear. It is evident that there are 
many administrative and supervisory factors 
involved in improving instruction —so much 
so that it is impossible to segregate all objec- 
tives as either purely supervisory or admin- 
istrative. 

The superintendent or principal who sets out 
to plan a program will determine his particular 
objectives according to: (1) his concept of the 


Kyte, George C., How to Supervise, p. 107 (Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, 1930). 
8Engelhardt, Fred, op. cit., p. 113. 
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objectives of education; and (2) what the 
survey of the local situation reveals. 

How much of the curricular offerings, both 
intra and extra, will be based upon the content 
subjects; how much will concern the socializing 
studies; the amount of stress laid upon the 
practical and vocational; as well as the extent 
to which art, music, health, recreation, etc., 
may or may not be considered depends largely 
upon the philosophy of the educational leader 
of the school system. 

True, the local situation will have much to 
do with the shaping of the immediate results; 
yet the policies established and the attitudes 
developed on the basis of the superintendent’s 
interpretation of education will become evident 
in the trend which the schools of the com- 
munity will follow. 

The survey of the local situation determines 
the status as to needs and accomplishments 
upon which further progress depends, what 
hopes may be visioned, and upon what founda- 
tions the best may be improved, and how the 
undesirable can be eliminated. 

K. M. Cook® says: “Once the essentialness 
of a program has been established, consider- 
ation of details of its formulation should receive 
most careful attention. The first requisite is 
that it should be based upon a careful study 
of the situation to be met.” 

It is evident, then, that the first step in 
organizing a program of effective supervision 
to meet the actual needs is to get a clear picture 
of conditions as they are. The objectives will 
be determined on the basis of actual demands 
of the situation. 

In making a survey, the status of pupils, 
teachers, curriculum offerings, professional 
growth of faculty, social and economic back- 
ground of the community, analysis of school 
records, methods employed, industrial condi- 
tions, policies of the board of education, stu- 
dent activities, etc., become basic studies to 
determine the objectives upon which the new 
supervising program for the coming term will 
be based. 

A second factor is that of determining how 
many objectives shall be incorporated in the 
supervisory program. This is dependent upon 
several conditions, one of which is that of time. 
A superintendent or principal who spends much 
time in classroom teaching and in looking after 
administrative details should not be too ambi- 
tious in his supervisory program. The writer 
will venture to say that one is likely to attempt 
too much, and this may result in disappoint- 
ment and discouragement. 

A well-planned program may become in- 
definite and fail to accomplish desired results 
because a supervisor is overambitious and 
attempts too many objectives in view of the 
limited time for supervision. 

The number and kind of objectives will also 
be determined by the previous condition of 
supervision. A school system that has had very 
little supervision previously will be limited 
during the first year to primary surveys, with 
but one or two advanced objectives. There are 
those who recommend two or three objectives, 
while others will approve as many as eight or 
ten. There can be no definite rule as to the 
number of objectives to be determined. This 
depends largely upon the actual conditions, the 
needs, the qualifications of the supervisor, and 
the amount of supervisory time available. The 
good judgment and experience of the one 
organizing a program will determine the best 
procedure and the limitation of objectives. 

F. C. Ayer,'’® Professor of Educational 
Administration, University of Texas, suggests 


*Cook, K. M., “Some Essentials of a State Supervisory Pro- 
gram for the Improvement of Instruction,’’ National Education 
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that in the small school system it is better not 
to attempt a too complicated or a too advanced 
supervisory program the first year. He further 
recommends that a program including from two 
to four of the following objectives is advisable: 

1. The provision of adequate teaching materials 
and equipment. 

2. The adjustments of pupils by better grading 
and classification. 

3. The development of professional reading 
among the members of the educational staff. 

4. The improvement of school and home study 
habits. 

Some such objectives as the following, though 
of a somewhat different nature, might well 
serve as the basis for organizing a supervisory 
program: 

1. Securing an organized knowledge of the com- 
munity’s and country-wide educational situation. 
(The systematic survey.) 

2. Building up and keepihg in the community or 
school system an efficient teaching staff. (Improv- 
ing the teaching method. ) 

3. Providing for training of teachers in service. 
(Professional growth. ) 

4. Promoting pupil growth and measuring re- 
sults. (Improving the learning situation and check- 
ing.) 

5. Keeping on file adequate records of work 
done and results accomplished. (Pupil personnel.) 

6. Keeping people informed of work undertaken, 
the results obtained, and further desirable activities 


essential to meet certain important needs. (Public - 


relations. )!! 

Determining objectives from another view- 
point would group them under two aspects of 
the program: those which are calculated for 
immediate guidance, whose goals are im- 
mediate; and those which will lend them- 
selves to a long-term forward-looking policy. 
The culmination of the objectives of a long- 
term program would be deferred, the number 
of years depending upon the situation. Some- 
times a longer period than one anticipates is 
necessary, but one must not become dis- 
couraged. The superintendent who is able to 
see the end from the beginning and who can 
keep the fires of enthusiasm burning is a source 
of hope to those who might be tempted to 
despair. 

When both short- and long-term aspects 
are taken into consideration, a supervisory pro- 
gram will naturally contain more objectives 
and be more comprehensive. It is probably best 
to organize a program which takes into con- 
sideration objectives, both immediate and 
deferred. In this way the program will be of 
gradual development. There is a_ constant 
growth along a steady and professional course. 
There is a closer correlation as the work 
progresses. 


Some Principles of Program Planning 

While the ultimate purpose of supervision 
is to provide better conditions for learning, it 
is not enough to confine the planning of super- 
vision to a single phase — that of the improve- 


"Parrott, H. S., ‘‘Problems of Supervisors in Rural Schools,”’ 
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ment of classroom instruction. The school sys- 
tem that provides for the improvement of 
teaching through this medium alone is indeed 
limited in its opportunity for service through 
its supervisory program. This is but a part of 
the learning situation, and supervision in its 
larger sense has to do with the whole field of 
education. The whole program has its roots 
grounded in a sound and broad philosophy of 
education. Therefore, it is necessary that plan- 
ning be the work of those whose training and 
experience are not in single specialized fields of 
education alone, but whose education is such 
as to see the integration and correlation of the 
various activities of the school. 

In the first place, then, the program of super- 
vision must be based upon a sound and liberal 
philosophy of education. It is necessary, there- 
fore, that the policies of both short-term and 
long-term planning be understood by superin- 
tendent, principal, and faculty alike. There 
must be agreement relative to the major objec- 
tives of education, and particularly to the 
parents’ ambitions for their children, as they 
manifest themselves in the community for 
which a school program is being planned. 

In the second place, it is recognized that 
planning must proceed along democratic lines. 
It must be a truly co-operative enterprise. Each 
group must be encouraged to contribute its 
share for the development of the sum total 
which goes into the program for the school 
system in question. 

Planning must be scientific in those fields 
where science can be applied. Where objective, 
impersonal procedure is the effective and effi- 
cient way, no emotion need be wasted on the 
cry that supervision destroys the originality 
and initiative of the teacher. The answer to 
the question is that scientific methods are in 
order and indeed essential in those phases 
where science does apply. 

This brings us to the next principle to be 
considered — that in supervision one cannot 
measure all educational results scientifically; 
therefore, scientific procedure does not apply 
at all times. Those who contend that super- 
vision has in it not only the purpose of better- 
ing the attainment of skills and the mastery of 
knowledge but also the development of atti- 
tudes and enrichment of values, are correct in 
their premise. Any supervisor who would tend 
to make of supervision the mere setting into 
motion of a machinery that is intended to 
produce learning results on a uniform basis 
similar to that of mass production of auto- 
mobiles, for example, is indeed narrow in his 
educational outlook. The attitude of the artist 
has its place in the supervisory scheme. The 
subjective studies and personality have their 
essential part in the planning of supervisory 
programs. 

The statement that follows might be con- 
sidered a corollary to the preceding two. Suc- 
cessful planning takes into consideration the 
need of balance between the mechanical and 
the dynamic forces evident in the organization. 

Lastly, it is necessary to keep in mind that 
the supervisory program will at no time rise 
above the personality of the supervisor himself. 
Progress toward the attainments desired will 
ebb and flow in direct proportion to the en- 
thusiasm of the one in charge of the school 
system and those responsible for the several 
units it comprises. 

Mabel E. Simpson’? says: “The majority 
of the teachers in a system maintain in a satis- 
factory way the standards set for the system 
through its supervisory program. The stand- 
ard for professional growth of the system set 
by the superintendent will be the standard 
maintained by the majority of principals and 


Simpson, Mabel E., ‘Specific Problems in Supervision,” 
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New Doctrine for Monroe—V 


Mr. Hamilton Makes His First Report 


Brooke W. Hills 


Business, Surprises, Mysteries, and Other Things 


. . - Business of the first morning of school. Groups of curious boys 
and girls scattered along the sidewalks and at the entrances to the 
Monroe High School, returning with half-averted gaze the direct, 
quizzical glances of Smith B. Hamilton as he passed through their 
midst to this office . . . this new Mr. Hamilton who was to under- 
take the dual job of school superintendent and high-school principal 
at the very beginning of his work in Monroe . . . the reckless Mr. 
Hamilton who had agreed to take this double responsibility — and the 
possible consequences— squarely on his own shoulders. . . the 
“Ja-di-da” Mr. Hamilton, who had stepped from the peace and quiet 
of Roseland into the hurly-burly of this faction-ridden town, character- 
ized by one despairing superintendent as a place “where every prospect 
pleases and only man is vile.” 

. . . Business of the first assembly. Long lines passing in military 
order, shepherded by their teachers of former years, each keenly alert 
to detect and report the first to be caught whispering or getting out of 
line — those teachers, drilled in the past to preserve at all costs the 
lockstep discipline of this academic high school. 

. A very much surprised school secretary, the new-to-Monroe 
Miss Ross, who, having enrolled the seventh unexpected pupil to appear 
since eight o’clock, glanced up to behold her employer regarding the 
scene outside the door with the utmost amazement, an incredulous, 
unbelieving look on his face. And presently his half-smothered exclama- 
tion, ‘‘My goodness, what a break! Why, why, this is too good to be 
true!” . . . “Good?” commented the surprised Miss Ross to herself. 
“Good? Good for nothing! He won’t stand this sort of thing very long; 
I know kim!” .. . trained in those former days at Roseland, this 
pleasant-faced Miss Ross, with her disarming smile which concealed, 
as Hamilton once put it, a mind about as dull as a steel trap . . . this 
Miss Ross, noting with quick interest the short, rather fat man who 
had button-holed Hamilton at the entrance to the auditorium, that 
teacher who had turned away with a satisfied look when her chief had 
replied to some remark, “Yes, Mr. Tyrone; I know just how I can 
depend upon you” .. . this Miss Ross who had Tyrone tagged and 
labeled “Look out for him!” with her first quick glance of appraisal 
. . . this school secretary who smiled to herself as she suddenly realized 
the ambiguity in Hamilton’s remark . . . a Phi Beta Kappa key does 
not necessarily imply a lack of a sense of humor. 

. . . Great and universal surprise, in fact, the most unbounded 
astonishment among the faculty and pupils. Particular amazement on 
the part of that indefatigable news-hawk perched in a safe place in 
the balcony, the erudite pencil-in-hand Editor Short, when he thor- 
oughly expected, carefully prepared, usual first morning’s statement of 
fixed school rules and lists of do’s and don’ts, was entirely resolved 
into a few pleasant words of greeting from a courteous Mr. Hamilton 
and the remark that he’d like to hear the school sing their Alma Mater. 
... “Why,” mourned the literary gentleman later on in the day in the 
safe recesses of his composing room. “Why, that feller didn’t say 
enough to give me half a stick. I tell you, Tyrone, there’s something 
mysterious about him. How in blazes are you going to run a school 
without layin’ the law down to the kids the first chance you get?” .. . 
To which the scholarly Mr. Tyrone replied he’d be darned if he knew, 
but he’d bet something awful would happen pretty soon; that when 
Hamilton got canned, and he stepped into the job, ke’d show ’em 
mighty quick who the boss was around the place. 

. . . New doctrine, indeed, for Monroe! . . . Business of a quick 
and pleasant straightening out of programs of a dozen pupils, instead 
of the familiar, “Well, that’s what you elected in June, and now you're 
going to take it.” Or, the equally familiar, “What, you want to change 
your course? It can’t be done. You should have thought of it before. 
We’ve bought our books and assigned the teachers, and there’s no good 
reason for changing your plans, anyway.” 

And now, Old-Timer, we’re going to digress for just a moment and 
ask you, sincerely devoted to service for children as you certainly are; 
we're going to take a liberty and ask you to search your own conscience 
a little for your own mental reactions at the five o’clock time of quitting, 
first day of school! “Tired of waiting on these kids?” Well, maybe 
they’re a bit tired themselves waiting for you. . . . “Shucks; two or 
three left over won’t make much difference; I'll see them first thing 
in the morning.” Maybe their affairs don’t seem particularly important 
to you just now. But what would you say yourself, to your friends and 
neighbors, should your grocer fold up his apron with some remark that 
he is tired and going home, and come around in the morning to get 
your coffee, and you don’t know what you want, anyway? Yes, sir; just 
what would you say to this, especially if you had waited two hours 
in line to be served? . . . Oh, of course, school is school; and many 
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times we complacently pat ourselves on the back with the comfortable 
conclusion that you can’t run a school the way other folks run a busi- 
ness. Sure; school is school, and business is business, and we live in 
a world apart . . . foolish people, we! But at the risk of digressing 
a little too far, of wandering into a practical realm that we practical 
school people may have no real reason for comprehending, I’d like here 
and now to point out two or three vulgar, commonplace, cardinal 
principles of business which we might bear in mind the first day of 
school, September next: 

1. The five-o’clock customer is entitled to the same considerate 
service as the nine-o’clock-in-the-morning customer. 

2. A pleased customer is a pretty good advertisement. 

And, very privately, and with no thought of being misunderstood: 

3. Word-of-mouth advertising is the most effective publicity medium 
yet devised. . . . By way of explanation, “Well, son, what happened 
at school, today?” ... 

Did you ever stop to think who your best customers are in your own 
school business? “Yes, but business is business, and school folks are 
professional people and don’t come under the same rules of the game.” 
Oh, well; what kind of a lawyer is the fellow who builds up a beautiful 
case, and doesn’t bother much about his summing-up, since it comes 
at the tag-end? ...Or?... 

Old-Timer, New-Timer; the idea is the same: You've got to show 
you can take it! And if you’re half the schoolman we know you are, 
if you’re a real schoolman, mind you, you'll enjoy it. 

The digression is ended. 

. . . Real surprise and pleasure on the part of Mr. Hamilton as he 
walked home that evening to have an occasional chance to return the 
good-natured “Hello, Mr. Hamilton!” from the group of boys coming 
down the steps of the public library; the shy, half-timid, “Good eve- 
ning, Mr. Hamilton,” from the little girl who passed him at the 
entrance to the post office, who smiled as she hurried past. . . . They 
acted as if they liked him, already. . . . He wanted their friendship. 
. . . “I don’t care what they say about this town! The kids are all 
right.” This last to the waiting Mrs. Hamilton. ... Many, many 


other Mrs. Hamiltons have waited that same first day . . . back there 
in Sanctuary... . 


Mr. Dobson is Surprised 


To those who recall the unbounded energy and enthusiasm with 
which Mr. Bill Dobson foresook his customary whole-hearted devotion 
to the science of the sale of textbooks in favor of the self-appointed 
business of assisting Mr. Smith B. Hamilton into the superintendency 
of the Monroe Public Schools, as related in an earlier portion of this 
tale, and to those who have already noted the ease and grace with 
which he propelled his portly figure from one end of the state to the 
other on short notice and at the slightest provocation, it will cause no 
great surprise when we state that Mr. Dobson’s mind again and again 
during the first few days of the fall term turned to his friend, Mr. 
Hamilton. He yearned to see him. 

The truth is, Mr. Dobson’s conscience smote him a little. To be sure, 
he had warned Hamilton as seriously as he possibly could to avoid 
that yawning graveyard of school superintendents, otherwise known as 
Monroe. Yet, he mused to himself, in spite of all his admonitions, the 
fact still remained that without his own thoroughgoing co-operation, 
his own crafty though unsought maneuver, in all probability Mr. 
Hamilton would still have been on the same job in the safe waters of 
Rosedale where he had anchored his pedagogical barque the previous 
six years. Or, putting it still more plainly, if all he heard about the 
unusual shake-up at Monroe happened to be true, it looked as if Mr. 
Hamilton had managed to get into a very, very tough spot. In short, 
Mr. Dobson, now that the first flush of his successful campaigning had 
worn away, now that the cold gray dawn of the morning-after was 
at hand, was very much of the opinion that he was almost entirely 
responsible for getting a good friend into a serious scrape. 

Wherefore his troubled conscience. After a considerable amount of 
heavy thinking, he decided to visit Monroe at once; he would wait upon 
Mr. Hamilton, he would stand by him in his anxieties, he would 
comfort him in his troubles. At the thought of a little action he 
brightened up considerably; and one morning, about ten days after the 
opening, he pulled up his car in front of the Monroe High School, 
where, so he had heard, Mr. Hamilton had moved his office. 

“Well,” he observed to himself as he strode up the center walk, 
“Well, the roof’s still on the building, anyway.” 

Miss Ross regarded Mr. Dobson with a somewhat cynical glance. 
She was beginning to grow very, very weary with the string of well- 
meaning visiting bookmen, all of them Job’s comforters, all of them 
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with that pitying glance which seemed to say, “Alas, poor Hamilton! 
Why, oh why did you ever go and get into this mess?” Miss Ross had 
not noticed any symptoms of alarm at the situation on the part of her 
associate; on the contrary he seemed to be unusually cheerful. 
Personally, too, she did not desire the sympathy of anyone; from this 
it followed as a perfectly natural consequence that she rather resented 
the implication she had lost her own senses in making this change to 
Monroe. Consequently, after about five such visits, Miss Ross began 
to think something should be done about it. Having reached this con- 
clusion, in her own way she made her own preparations against the 
coming of the next. In this resolution she was sustained and soothed 
by Mr. Hamilton’s somewhat energetic remark to the effect that he, 
himself, was sick and tired of this parade of crepe-hangers. Hence, 
considering Mr. Dobson’s decidedly close connection with the present 
situation, she was not at all sorry to see him. The contrary was very 
much the case. 

Mr. Hamilton found Mr. Dobson seated in the outer office. Mr. 
Hamilton expressed polite surprise and pleasure at the call. Having 
passed the time of day to their mutual satisfaction, Mr. Dobson pulled 
down the corner of his lips, permitted a melancholy look to settle on 
his face, shook his head dolefully, and observed in a sympathetically 
questioning voice, 

“Well, Smith, I hope things are going all right?” 

The busy clack of the typewriter ceased for a moment, only for 
a moment; but in that instant the indignant reply which flashed into 
the mind of the annoyed Mr. Hamilton became one of startled wonder 
as he observed the amazing change which swept across the round face 
of his visitor. Bill’s jaw dropped, his words died on his lips, his fascinated 
gaze was fixed not on Hamilton, but at the wall across the office. 

For there, neatly lettered on the back of a large calendar which had 
been hanging from a string during the last few days in anticipation of 
just such an emergency as this, had suddenly appeared the legend, 


TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: 
KINDLY REFRAIN 
FROM 
CROWDING THE MOURNERS. 


And as the astonished Hamilton read the polite admonition, Miss 
Ross reached forth her hand, pulled at a string on her desk, the 
calendar flopped over, and there again appeared the red and black 
assortment of dates, as natural and commonplace as the day it had 
left the printer’s. And that was that. 

Mr. Dobson, reaching for his hat like a man in a daze, stumbled 
out of the office and into his car. 

“Smith, I didn’t think this of you,” was the best he could offer by 
way of farewell. 

Mr. Hamilton decided it was high time for him to take a look at 
the kindergarten equipment in the Roosevelt School, and disappeared 
for the rest of the morning. Which entirely suited the loyal Miss Ross, 
a little surprised at her own temerity, yet the more determined her 
boss was to be left alone. 

“T don’t care if it was entirely out of place for me to do a thing like 
that,” she soliloquized as she pulled out the last stencil and set out for 
the mimeograph room. “It just served Bill Dobson right. I'll bet this 
is the last time anyone will bother us again that way.” 

And it was. Such stories travel fast in school circles. 


Mainly Concerning Objectives 


Several years before the time of the events which we have been 
relating, in fact, at the very beginning of Mr. Smith B. Hamilton’s 
career as a school superintendent at Rosedale, the Lord High State 
Commissioner of Education had dropped into the office of this then 
somewhat callow young man to ascertain just what shape matters were 
in following the grand September opening. 

Although we may seem to allude to this dignitary in a somewhat 
flippant way, the truth is he pretty nearly lived up to the title we have 
just fastened upon him. Here was a man who took himself as some- 
thing more than a school politician to whom a juicy plum had been 
tossed. Thoroughly convinced it was his business to see to it that the 
boys and girls in his state were given a substantial and helpful educa- 
tion, on more than one occasion he very definitely demonstrated he 
knew what he wanted and proposed to get it. Several of these demon- 
strations were staged in the state legislative chambers where this fear- 
less gentleman laid his cards squarely on the table for the whole world 
to observe; and having told the assembled Solons exactly where they 
got off, the next day and thereafter he continued his course, secure in 
his belief that when it comes to a show-down between the interests of 
the children and those other interests not quite so valuable to the 
state as a whole,.the competent school administrator has little real 
cause for personal anxiety. . . . Heaven help the politician when the 
parents get after him! 

This Commissioner practiced what he preached. The honest executive 
who realized that one of the main fundamentals of school administra- 
tion is the improvement of instruction and who devoted the major 
portion of his time to this end; the man who spent his working hours 
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in promoting the welfare of the children under his direction, rather 
than in grabbing at schemes for his own personal glorification; the 
man whose desk was covered with matters of vital importance to the 
schools under his direction, rather than with invitations to this dinner 
and that. . . . Oh, what’s the use of a longer catalog? Very likely 
you know these various types as well as we do and better. . . . The 
point we are trying to make is, that this Commissioner knew his job 
and knew his men, in the same way that a competent school superin- 
tendent or principal knows his problems and knows his assistants — 
through personal observation and not through the medium of written 
reports. From this hard-driving, hard-bitten Commissioner, the sincere, 
straightforward school administrators had nothing to fear. They might 
and would make mistakes, for they were only human; yet they knew 
they would be forgiven, and to them this Boss was a daily inspiration. 
Normal people, no matter what their occupation, want and respect real 
leadership. Little wonder the schools in this state got somewhere under 
his supervision. 

Possibly because it was perfectly evident Mr. Hamilton meant busi- 
ness; possibly because it was equally clear that this young man would 
really welcome sound advice and suggestion; and very probably, be- 
cause the Commissioner realized it was his personal obligation to help 
this newcomer in his first superintendency — whatever the reason or 
reasons, a good many truths were stated during this first meeting which 
fixed themselves permanently in Hamilton’s memory. 

Some of them occurred to him during the beginning days at Monroe, 
coming back across his mind after the lapse of all those years. 

“Certainly you’ve got a lot of troubles to straighten out. If school 
matters always ran smoothly, after a while the town wouldn’t need 
a superintendent.” . . . “Don’t complain about the poor teaching in 
some of your classes, the wretched janitorial service in some of your 
schools. The Board of Education probably realized all this before your 
election, and brought you here because they think you are a man who 
can improve these conditions. Let them do the complaining; you get 
busy and see to it their reasons for faultfinding are corrected.” .. . 
“Even if you are convinced your predecessor was the Lord’s worst gift 
to the public schools of the nation, keep your opinion to yourself. No 
matter how poor a stick he may have been, most likely he had a couple 
of good points about him concealed somewhere in his anatomy.” . . . 
“You tell me your Board is composed of business men. Whether they 
are or aren’t, don’t make the mistake plenty of good schoolmen commit 
in writing reports. A book is a book and a report is a report, but a lot 
of superintendents get the two confused regularly once a month. Say 
what you have to say in the fewest words possible to get the idea 
across. That’s business.” . . . “If you have any recommendations to 
make — and let me tell you, young man, it’s not necessary to think up 
a fresh batch for every get-together of the Board — send these recom- 
mendations to your committees a few days before the meeting. How 
can you expect a group of laymen to pass intelligently on matters out- 
side their own line of business when you give them time only for snap 
judgments? You'll be better off in every way if you give them oppor- 
tunity for honest consideration. Maybe they won’t agree with you; but 
a Board of Education made up of ‘Yes, Yes’ men is unworthy of its 
title, and won’t last long in a self-respecting community.” . . . “You'll 
be writing your first report pretty soon. As soon as you are certain 
you’ve sized up school conditions fairly well, state in plain English 
some of the objectives you hope to reach, and then . . . go after them! 
Plain English, I say; your Board won’t think any the more of you 
if you try to train them in the dictionary habit.” 

The minutes of the October meeting of the Board of Education of 
the municipality of Monroe contain the following objectives, mentioned 
by the new superintendent, Mr. Smith B. Hamilton, in his first report 
as “being under consideration by the faculty and himself.” 

1. A definite arrangement looking toward a helpful and thorough 
supervision of classroom instruction. 

2. The proper care of the buildings, grounds, and equipment belong- 
ing to the school district. 

3. A thorough consideration of the present methods of instruction 
being used in the schools. 

4. The examination and possible overhauling and revising of the 
present courses of study in use. 

5. A careful examination and report on the textbook situation. 

6. Consideration of a more definite report system showing the prog- 
ress of the pupils. 

7. A closer relationship between the districts sending tuition pupils 
to this school, and our own school district. 

And the eighth objective Mr. Hamilton saved until the last, simply 
because in his judgment it was the most important consideration of all: 

8. The working out of a plan to give the pupils more opportunity 
for self-expression. 

“Which last objective,’ remarked Miss Ross to Mr. Hamilton as 
she looked up from her notes, “really means that you haven’t a particle 
of use for this type of discipline they have here, and you are going 
to get rid of it just as quick as you can.” 

“Kerrect,” replied Mr. Smith B. Hamilton. “And that’s the nearest 
I dare come just now in saying exactly what I think of this treadmill. 
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I hope some of them will get the idea.” 

“They will,’ she observed; and, as an after-thought, “So will the 
children.” 

Mr. Benkert, of the Monroe Board of Education, re-read this list 
a second time before reaching for his evening paper. 

“Hum!” he grunted. “Nothing about = fine spirit of co- 
operation existing among the teachers.’ . Mr. Hamilton evidently 
has his own opinions on this subject... . ‘Nothing about this ‘ism’ 
and that ‘ism’ in modern education; guess he may be right. He should 
know about these things, but he doesn’t have to swallow them hook, 
line, and sinker just because some big shot writes a book. . . . I don’t 
know much more about it than the average man on the street, but 
I swear, I think some of this educational theory is just so much hooey 

: maybe I’m wrong, but I’m from Missouri! . . . Let’s see; nothing 
‘in here about ‘the splendid attitude of the boys and girls.’ . . . Hum! 
I guess I know what he’s driving at in No. 8 on his list. ‘ ‘Probably 
he’s going to straighten this out without saying much ‘about it; the 
kids will do the talking for him. . . . Hasn’t tried to turn his report 
into a literary effort with any of that sob-stuff about ‘Heaven is not 
reached in a single bound,’ like the other fellow did; who in Sam Hill 
ever could fetch it in one hop? .. . All he’s done in this report it 
to say in plain English what he wants to fix up. . . . I think the young 
gentleman is on the right track, and I’m for him. . . . Maybe we will 
find a new doctrine for Monroe; the Lord knows it’s about time! .. . 
Where’d I leave that confounded pipe?” .. . 


Objectives and Reactions Among the Boys 


While Mr. Benkert and other school-board members seemed rather 
relieved than otherwise to note these commonplace suggestions of Mr. 
Hamilton, commonplace only because they are and should be absolute 
fundamentals in any school system large or small, we regret to say 
this report failed to make a favorable impression in some parts of 
the town. Especially was this true in the clubroom at the fire-house, 
where the boys were wont to gather of an evening to consider in their 
own way the civic affairs of Monroe. While a number of these kindred 
souls could almost always be counted on to be on hand, probably with 
the hope that something might turn up to beguile their active intellects 
—and we assure you, this last expression is highly complimentary — 
invariably on the evening following a meeting of the “Town Fathers” 
or the “Educational Solons,” and here we are quoting the inspired 
nomenclature of Editor Short, invariably most of the “gallant fire- 
laddies,” and again we quote, were to be found. Their educational leader, 
need we say, was the “public-spirited, scholarly, devoted-to-the-best- 
interests-of-Monroe’s-boys-and-girls, Jackson R. Tyrone.” We ask you 
to note our use of quotation marks. 

The major portions of Mr. Hamilton’s first report did not set well 
in the minds of the assembled heroes; in fact, they caused more than 
a considerable agitation in the mind of the already more than disturbed 
Mr. Tyrone. Particularly obnoxious to him were such hateful terms as 
“supervision,” “definite courses of study,” “methods of instruction,” 
all things he had heard about in his educational researches, but items 
which he looked upon with dark suspicion. 

The truth is, Mr. Tyrone had noted with growing uneasiness the 
matter-of-fact way in which this newcomer went about his daily tasks, 
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“just plain brass, I call it; you’d think he’d been here all his life.” The 
calm, unruffled manner characteristic of Mr. Hamilton, his freedom 
from any apparent anxiety, and especially the easy way in which the 
school had settled into its stride, brought no joy to the observant 
Jackson R. Tyrone. 

His complaints were quickly echoed by Mr. Short, who had knocked 
off from his editorial duties long enough to drop in at the meeting. 
“Why,” said he, “why, this feller acts just as if he expects to make 
good! Did’ya ever hear of such a goldarned nerve in all your life?” 
At which the worthy Mr. Atkins, freed for the while from his janitorial 
duties, woke up long enough to remark that “so far as he could see, 
about all Hamilton did was to spend his time a’coming over to my 
school about every day in the week, and snoopin’ around in places 
where he had ought to know enough to mind his own business.” With 
which satisfactory contribution to the growing list of objectionable 
characteristics peculiar to Mr. Hamilton, the apostle of cleanliness 
retired to his own thoughts and harmonic movement of his jaws. 

From what we have said it is not difficult to judge that these delin- 
quencies of Mr. Smith B. Hamilton caused great distress in the minds 
of these public-spirited citizens and taxpayers. Several did not like 
at all the very evident impression made on the board by what Mr. 
Benkert had referred to as “a mighty sensible inaugural address,” and 
indicated their fears that this board member would soon be in, up to 
the hubs, just as far as the rest of the gang that had brought Hamilton 
to Monroe — an unthinkable, undesirable condition. But it was prob- 
ably a further complaint of Mr. Tyrone to the effect that “this would- 
be superintendent bobs into my room any old time without a word of 
warning” which brought their ideas to a head, and sent them home 
satisfied they had put in a good evening’s work. 

You'll not find their decision recorded in the minutes of this meeting, 
not so you will notice it. No more than you'll find similar other decisions 
in the archives of many and many other groups of malcontents, no 
matter under what name or auspices they may meet. In Monroe these 
things took place at the fire-house; in your town it may be at any one 
of a dozen different places. And we all know it. Sure we do. Yet, we 
manage to live through it. And so does the conscientious Mayor, and 
so does the minister, and so does the doctor, and so does the store 
superintendent, and so does every single man or woman who is trying 
only to do a decent job for his customers, no matter what his line of 
work. They know, and we know, you can’t please everyone. 

The decision reached that evening is not a matter of record. The 
decision that Mr. Hamilton “was a dangerous man,” that “there was 
something mysterious about this fellow Hamilton,” the decision that 
the new superintendent of schools wouldn’t make good and must not 
make good — decisions reached the night he was elected, were too 
firmly fixed in their minds to require any written record. 

There had been enough delay, already. Their expectation that 
Hamilton would demonstrate his inability to hold two positions at 
once was not being justified by the events of the first few days of his 
administration. Something must be done at once to hurry up matters, 
to “put the skids under this fellow, before he bamboozled any more 
folks.” 

They struck swiftly. It came the next day. 

(To be continued in May) 


Why an Appraisal of School Property? 


It would seem that if those responsible for 
the administration of school properties took 
their public trust seriously, they should be able 
to give some kind of logical answer to this 
question, “Why should we have an appraisal?” 
either in the affirmative or the negative. 

It may sound like a serious indictment to 
say that some years of contact with such 
trustees indicates that an all-too-small per- 
centage are able to answer the question either 
way, but the facts are that more often than 
not, it is not because they do not take their 
trust seriously enough or are necessarily in- 
competent to administer property, but largely 
because the problem of accounting for prop- 
erty dollars does not usually call for a quick 
solution and is, therefore, laid aside in the 
Press of more immediate things, to await a 
more convenient season. 

Its real importance has become vivid to all 
too many only after a fire loss has forced the 
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fact into their consciousness that, not only are 
they trustees of property, of brick, mortar, 
steel, etc., but they are also trustees of the 
value of that property, of facilities which must 
be replaced and for which they have no ac- 
counting, in any usable form at least, an in- 
dispensable tool that no steward should be 
without. A brief résumé of the facts regard- 
ing these matters is worthy of the attention 
of all concerned. 

Insurance, in whatever form, does not protect 
property. Property may be insured in a stock 
company, a mutual or under a state insurance 
plan, but it is the value, in each case, of the 
brick and mortar, that is indemnified and not 
the brick and mortar itself. There is a clause in 
all standard policies that allows the insurance 
company the alternative of replacing brick and 
mortar rather than indemnifying for value lost 
but, naturally, this clause will be invoked only 
when the insurance company’s loss is reduced 
thereby. 


Sound Approach to Insurance 
Problem 


But little thought is required to see why 
insurance does not protect property. The whole 
theory of fire insurance is based on the 
assumption that, given certain groups of prop- 
erty having well-defined fire risks, a rather 
definite forecast can be made, based on past 
experience of actual loss, of the probable 
potential loss that can reasonably be expected 
over a given period. Given the known factor 
of the insurable values to be carried on such 
properties, the insurance company can fore- 
cast the probable loss that they may be called 
upon to pay and the premium charged for the 
service becomes a matter of mathematics. 

Inject into this procedure the obligation that 
the insurance company must insure against loss 
of the property itself, the loss of facilities, and 
it is clear at once that a sudden rise in the cost 
of brick, lumber, labor and other basic mate- 
rials and services and a concurrent series of 
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fire losses, would wipe them qut of existence 
long before they could hire enough help to 
recompute their constantly changing hazards 
and pass the added costs on to the insured in 
the form of increased premiums. 

The insurance company rightly assumes 
that, if they accept the risk of indemnifying 
the value of property, the insured will at least 
know, and have a record of, the facilities he 
is insuring and that he will keep this record 
abreast of the units added and the changes 
and remodeling that goes on in all properties 
from time to time and value them and insure 
that value. Every standard insurance policy 
calls for a “detailed inventory” and “plans 
and specifications,’ in case they should be 
demanded, in the settlement of a fire loss and 
in this connection it should be emphasized that 
a file of receipted invoices for materials and 
services incident to the erection of a building, 
for instance, is, in no sense of the word, the 
“detailed inventory” called for in the policy. 

The insurance company further assumes that 
the insured understands that he is protecting 
himself against loss of value—not loss of 
property or loss of the cost of property — that 
he will know what loss of useful value the 
property has sustained through use of other 
causes and that, as the cost of acquiring the 
facilities he is insuring changes, he will adjust 
his insurance to recognize these changing costs 
in an amount sufficient to recoup the loss of 
value he may sustain in case of fire. 


What is a Provable Appraisal P 

The provable appraisal is primarily and 
fundamentally a “detailed inventory” of prop- 
erty. The word provable is stressed because 
there are almost as many kinds of appraisals 
as there are individual concepts of value, 
which, in turn, are always influenced by the 
capacity and experience of the individual con- 
ceiving them. The provable appraisal must be 
so constructed, and in such detail, as to afford 
an answer to every pertinent question that 
honest, but highly critical, inquiry may direct, 
as to the quality, quantity, type, and condition 
of the properties in question; the sort of ques- 
tions that every individual might wish to satisfy 
himself about if he were writing a personal 
check for the values involved. 

There is little essential difference in the 
process of inventorying and valuing properties 
of various kinds. For instance, in the valuation 
of a stock of dry goods, the bolts of cloth, 
yards of lace, pairs of hose, etc., must first be 
counted and listed in orderly form, grouped 
according to those respective types and quali- 
ties that have a known market price. This 
price, applied to each group, extended and 
totaled, gives the cost of acquiring such a stock 
of merchandise and its value is the difference 
between this cost and what can be realized from 
its sale or use. 

Similarly, a building, for instance, must be 
inventoried. Buildings, as such, are not sold 
in the open market often enough, nor are they 
sufficiently uniform in type and size, to have 
an established market price, but the brick and 
mortar, steel and labor that contributed to the 
cost of the finished structure do have a known 
market price and may be as exactly inventoried 
and priced as is the stock of dry goods. Their 
value, for insurance purposes, is the amount 
that remains after deducting ‘a reasonable 
amount for depreciation” (to again quote the 
standard policy) from their “Cost to Repro- 
duce New,” as thus determined. 


An Aid in Adjusting Fire Losses 


Such an appraisal is provable. It can be, and 
is, used every day, wherever specific informa- 
tion regarding the physical characteristics or 
the value of property are in question, but from 
the standpoint of insurance requirements, it 
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enables the insured to comply with the plain 
terms of his contract and to satisfy the wholly 
reasonable demand of the insurance adjuster 
for proof of loss in the event of fire. 

Its mere existence is prima facie evidence 
of the intent of the insured to comply with the 
terms of the policy contract and of his desire 
to adjust losses on the basis of facts. This, 
coupled with the fact that these facts are 
determined by a disinterested and competent 
third party takes most of the question mark 
out of the adjustment of fire losses in a major- 
ity of cases. 

This statement must not be construed to 
mean that insurance companies, either covertly 
or openly, accept any or all appraisals sub- 
mitted to them. Appraisals, whether made by 
the best-known authority in the world, or by 
an office boy, will receive the consideration of 
insurance adjusters in direct ratio to their 
provability which, in turn, must rest on the 
facts which they disclose. 

Reputation of the appraiser is a factor to 
the extent that the adjuster may know from 
long contact with his work that any appraisal 
he makes will be made with the full expecta- 
tion that he may be called upon to prove every 
dollar of value to which he has certified, but 
in the final analysis, every appraisal stands 
solely on its merits in the adjustment of fire 
loss. 


The Question of Coinsurance 


The vital necessity of the appraisal is magni- 
fied several diameters when the type of insur- 
ance carried is coinsurance. 

The reason why coinsurance costs so much 
less than straight or blanket coverage is the 
result of a deliberate attempt on the part of 
insurance companies to recognize, in a tangible 
way, that where the insured lives up to the 
spirit and letter of the standard contract by 
taking the responsibility of adequately cover- 
ing specific risks with specific amounts and of 
keeping them so covered, the cost of insurance 
can be assigned to specific risks resulting in an 
adjustment of premium cost in direct ratio to 
the hazards involved, an adjustment that 
results in much lower premiums on a great 
many classes of property. 

The coinsurance contract provides that the 
insured will maintain coverage on his property 
equal to a fixed percentage (usually 80 per 
cent of the insured value as at the time a fire 
occurs. Value, in this case, means just the same 
as in any other insurance contract, i.e., “Cost 
to Reproduce New” less ‘‘a reasonable amount 
for depreciation.” Adjustment of coverage as 
prices change from time to time becomes most 
imperative and the provable appraisal is the 
only dependable medium for making such 
adjustments. 

For instance, the owner of a $100,000 prop- 
erty is required to carry $80,000 of insurance 
under the 80 per cent coinsurance clause. In 
the event that he does so and there is no change 
in values between the time he takes out insur- 
ance and the time the fire occurs, if he should 
have a partial loss of $40,000, he will collect 
the entire amount as soon as the adjusters are 
satisfied that the terms of the coinsurance 
clause have been complied with. However, it 
must be clearly established that the values 
(not costs) lost were $40,000, and that the 
entire property would not cost more than 
$100,000 as at the time the fire occurred. 


The Cost of Reproduction 


Suppose, however, that subsequent to the 
time insurance was originally taken out and 
prior to the fire, there had been an increase 
of $2.25 in the cost of brick, of 50 per cent 
an hour for certain kinds of labor, and other 
increases in the cost of reproducing a building 
that produced a “Cost of Reproduction New” 
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of $125,000, and the insured had failed to 
adjust his coverage accordingly. In case a 
partial loss of $40,000 was sustained, the in- 
sured would become a coinsurer to the extent 
of the ratio between the insurance carried 
($100,000) and the insurance he should have 


ied ($125,000), i ee or 1/5. He 
carri j » Sie 125,000’ ‘ 
would collect $32,000 from the insurance com- 
pany and assume the balance of the loss of 
$8,000 himself as a penalty for his failure to 
live up to his contract. 

A clear understanding of the fact that the 
trustee is charged with the stewardship of 
property values and not just brick and mortar 
would have directed attention to an adjust- 
ment in the coverage that would have elim- 
inated this penalty. 

The competent administrator of school 
property must weigh the cost of appraisals 
against the possible cost of getting along with- 
out them. Public funds can be stretched only 
so far and the primary purpose of the public 
schools must be served. This phase of the prob- 
lem can be analyzed somewhat as follows. 


The Hazards of Insurance 


The whole function of fire insurance has all 
of the elements of a huge game of chance. ‘The 
insured is putting money into a huge jack pot 
(to use a gambling term) which, in effect, is his 
bet that the proportionate sum that he will 
draw out in case he has a fire loss will cover 
any actual loss that he may experience. The 
only skill that he can bring to bear to further 
his chance of winning is to do everything in 
his power to minimize the hazards of fire break- 
ing out in his property, but even fire-resistive 
buildings are only a degree less subject to the 
inevitable and ever-present risks of loss by fire. 

Outside of this precaution, he is powerless 
before the destructive results of so-called acts 
of God which may cause fire to sweep through 
property from the most unexpected cause 
and/or source and is doing so to the extent of 
an average of five school properties every day. 

On the other hand, the insurance company 
has gone to great pains and expense to elim- 
inate all unnecessary risks in this game of 
chance. It has done so as much for the protec- 
tion of the insured as it has for its own protec- 
tion and it places the results of its research and 
experience at the disposal of the insured and 
says, in effect, “Here are the hazards we both 
face. For such and such a sum of money for 
every thousand dollars’ worth of facilities you 
own we can guarantee you indemnity in case 
both of us guess wrong and you are so un- 
fortunate as to have a fire. How many thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of your property do you 
want to indemnify?” 

The insured’s decision as to whether he in- 
sures one third or one half of his property 
values is a direct reflection of his fervent hope 
that ill-fortune will pass him by. If he insures 
all of his values he borrows a leaf from the 
insurance company’s book of experience and 
eliminates all of the unnecessary risks he 
possibly can on the theory that his hazards 
are great enough without adding unnecessary 
ones. With this background in mind, the cost 
of an appraisal and the cost of being without 
it stands out in true perspective. 

The partial insurer would surely not enter 
any other kind of business transaction without 
knowing what his bank balance was. He would 
keep himself informed minutely as it changed 
from day to day and would risk only a certain 
portion of it at a time. Yet without an 
appraisal he enters into an insurance contract 
with only a perfunctory idea of the property 
dollars he is risking and makes no attempt 
to keep a solid foundation of facts under him 

(Concluded on Page 72) 
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Advantages and Disadvantages of State 
Uniformity of Textbooks’ 


(From the Publishers’ Point of View) 
By Robert C. McNamara’ 


There was a time in this country when children 


* brought from home such books as they found 


there, or brought from the local dealer whatever 
speller or arithmetic he chanced to have in stock. 
The resulting miscellany quite naturally gave. rise 
to a movement, sponsored by the teachers, for 
uniform textbooks. State-wide uniformity had its 
most rapid growth in the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century, but be it noted that no state has 
installed uniformity since 1917. At present, in 
some manner, 25 states prescribe uniform text- 
books; in the Middle Atlantic States, Delaware; in 
the South, Alabama, Florida, Georgia, North and 
South Carolina, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Tennessee, Virginia, and West Virginia; in the 
Middle West, Indiana and Kansas; in the South- 
west, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Texas, Arizona, and 
New Mexico; and in the West, California, Idaho, 
Montana, Nevada, Oregon, and Utah. 

A recent map of the United States divides the 
states into four groups on the basis of their per- 
centage of illiteracy. Of the 25 uniformity states, 
16 are in the lowest group. In California, where 
uniformity prevails in the grades but not in the 
high schools, the Russell Sage Foundation Report 
for 1912 ranked the grade schools sixteenth in the 
list and the high schools second. The twelve states 
at the bottom of this list have state uniformity; 
the twelve at the top of the list have local choice 
of textbooks. To say that there is a cause and 
effect relation would be stretching the point. It 
would be equally unfair to say that there is no 
correlation. 

The 25 states having uniformity show many 
variations in the plan. (Professor Nelson B. 
Henry, writing in the December, 1933, Nation’s 
Schools, summarizes these variations.) In ten 
states the prescribed books are not limited to a 
single title for each grade or subject; that is, 
what we call a multiple list is allowed. In three 
states, uniformity does not go beyond the eighth 
grade; high-school books are chosen locally. In 
three other states, uniformity of high-school texts 
is at the option of the adopting board. In nine 
states, there are exempted cities or school districts 
where books may be chosen locally. 


Arguments in Favor of Uniformity 


Although no state has adopted uniformity since 
1917, there is frequent agitation in favor of such 
action. This effort does not come from educational 
interests; neither does it come from the textbook 
publishers by and large. Isn’t there ample proof 
that it comes from the uninformed, or from those 
in quest of political “thunder,” that is to say, 
from interests in no way identified with the 
progress of the schools? 

Supt. Frank A. Jensen of Rockford, Illinois, in 
his Current Procedure in Selecting Textbooks, 
summarizes the attitude of school people: “In a 
State where there is a diversity of interests, occu- 
pations, and social customs, uniform adoption 
would be difficult to justify.” 

The Thirtieth Yearbook of the N.S.S.E. in- 
cludes in its “Conclusions and Recommendations” 
(p. 306, No. 8) this statement: “State adoption 
of textbooks often gives rise to questionable 
practice in connection with the selection and 
prescription of texts. This committee believes that 
our profession should seek to modify existing 
legislation in such a way as to eliminate these 
practices. The committee believes, indeed that the 
State is not a desirable unit for textbook adop- 
tion, that, on the contrary, the unit for adoption 
Should be the local unit of school administration 
and supervision.” 

What the publishers think of uniformity is 
summarized by Dr. Nelson B. Henry in the article 
already referred to. He says: “Formerly, the im- 

‘Paper read before a group of Superintendents, Atlantic City, 


New Jersey, February 27, 1935. 


on President and General Manager, Scott Foresman & Co., 
Icago, 


pression prevailed that the state adoption tradi- 
tion was fostered by the textbook industry. Two 
recently published statements by representatives 
of leading textbook companies are evidence that 
there is no longer any ground for this assumption. 

“1. I look forward to the time when there will 
be no state uniformity, when the selection of 
books will be entirely in the hands of those who 
teach. 

“2. Contrary to the belief current in some 
quarters, the reputable and substantial textbook 
houses would welcome the immediate and com- 
plete abolition of state uniformity, state prescrip- 
tion, state selection and adoption.” 

Mr. Henry concludes: “The evidence is that 
state adoptions persist in response to interests and 
forces which are not primarily educational.” 

The proponents of state uniformity center their 
campaign around four, perhaps five, major argu- 
ments. These are: 

1. Lower prices can be had through quantity 
buying. 

2. Families moving here and there within a 
state should not be put to the expense of new 
books when children transfer to another district. 

3. A uniform course of study is best worked 
out with uniform textbooks. 

4. If the state chooses the books, every child 
will have a standard textbook. 

5. An expert committee, for the state, can make 
a better choice than local superintendents or 
teachers. 

To the average reader of newspapers in which 
such arguments are propounded they sound rea- 
sonable enough; however, as many educational 
experts have shown, these alleged advantages 
actually do not materialize; or if they do ma- 
terialize the “advantage” is problematical. 


Advantages Quite Problematical 

Let us ‘take up the reality of these “advan- 
tages”: 

1. Lower prices. At the beginning of the move- 
ment for state-wide uniformity, there was point 
in the argument for lower prices. At that time 
the economic principles that now apply to the 
purchase of clothing, sugar, flour, or railroad ties 
operated in buying schoolbooks. There was a pos- 
sible saving in quantity buying under a state 
adoption. 

As soon as these lower prices began to operate, 
other states began to look about for means of 
obtaining the same favorable terms, without the 
disadvantages of uniformity. A way was found 
in listing laws, which to date have been enacted 
in the following states: Illinois, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Missouri, North Dakota, Ohio, and Wis- 
consin. 

It should be noted that in their wisdom these 
law makers provided as a fundamental of the 
plan that the smallest district, the purchaser of 
one book, should obtain this small quantity at a 
price as low as the purchaser of the largest quan- 
tity—thus nullifying the ordinary commercial 
practice. Whether or not this was an all-round 
sound basis is beside the point. To the publisher 
there is no alternative, except to comply with 
the provision. These laws vary in detail, but the 
principle in all is much the same. Samples of 
textbooks must be filed with the state depart- 
ment of education, together with the prices at 
which they will be sold; the publisher at the time 
of filing must give bond that these prices are as 
low as the prices at which the books are sold in 
any other states, regardless of method of adop- 
tion. The publisher is further under contract to 
reduce the price in the listing state whenever the 
price of a filed book is reduced elsewhere. These 
listing laws thus effectively nullify any saving in 
cost under the state uniformity plan. Let me quote 
two authorities on this point: 

1. “As a result of filing laws, books are fur- 
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nished in such states as Michigan and Illinois at 
the same prices at which the same books are fur- 
nished under state adoption. It is apparent, 
therefore, that the argument in favor of state 
uniformity because it means cheaper books no 
longer holds.” — Thirtieth Yearbook of the N.S.- 
S.E., Part II, pp. 180-181. 

2. And this is what Dr. Whipple has to say, in 
the AMERICAN ScHOOL Boarp JoURNAL of May, 
1930: “So far as the cost is concerned, the seem- 
ing argument vanishes when we realize that the 
circumstances are such that no publisher can 
legally quote a price for a specific textbook in one 
state that is lower than the price publicly an- 
nounced in any other state.” 

Thus, the only books on which state adoptions 
can be secured at reduced prices are those which 
are not offered for general sale in the filing, or 
listing, states. These fall into five groups: 

"1. Special state editions; i.e., a standard book 
cut down in size, more cheaply printed and bound, 
provided with pictures in fewer colors, or other- 
wise reduced in actual value. (Publishers called to 
account in open states because of a lower price on 
Book A in a state adoption, stoutly maintain that 
Book A, supplied under this contract, is “inferior 
to their open-market book.”) 

2. Obsolete or obsolescent books, which are no 
longer offered in the open market or in listing 
states. 

3. Books so unsuccessful that publishers have 
discontinued listing them for general sale. 

4. Books of strictly local authorship, frequently 
so inferior in content and method that they could 
have no national sale. 

5. Some book, new or old, of a small publisher 
which he is willing to sell at a bargain to secure 
a large contract. 


Another Side of Expense Problem 


Another side of the expense problem is the ten- 
dency of local authorities in states having unifor- 
mity to supplement the state-adopted list. If the 
state-adopted books are unsatisfactory, schools 
that have funds to do so will buy other texts. 
This cancels any saving that might have been 
made; in fact it puts the district or the patrons 
to the expense of buying a double supply of text- 
books. Schools that find the adopted books un- 
satisfactory, and yet are unable to purchase addi- 
tional books, must pay the price many times over 
in retardation, poor work, teacher and pupil dis- 
satisfaction, and discouragement. 

That schools actually do buy very freely of sup- 
plementary titles to bolster up weak state-adopted 
books is shown conclusively by state department 
bulletins and courses of study, making pointed 
references to the desirability of so doing. 

The Mississippi Press Association published a 
report in 1927, in which, quoting superintendents, 
it was said, “Local boards have to purchase sup- 
plementary books.” “We find it necessary to pur- 
chase a good many supplementary books.” “We 
spend from local funds literally thousands of dol- 
lars buying supplementary books.” 

2. A uniform course of study. Dr. Clyde J. Tid- 
well, in 1928, prepared a thesis published by 
Columbia University, entitled “State Control of 
Textbooks.” In this thesis he devoted a chapter to 
uniform textbooks, from which I quote: 

“The argument that uniform textbooks make 
possible a uniform course of study is based on the 
promise that a uniform course of study for the 
state is desirable. This is not true. It could be 
true only if all the children in the state were 
alike in their needs and their abilities.” 

Few attempt to make a course in which the 
detailed application is intended to be identical in 
all sorts and sizes of schools within the state. The 
“uniform course” in the main is general: the de- 
tailed application of the principles of the course 
(and this detail is the function of the textbook) 
must of necessity take into consideration several 
factors which decidedly are not uniform. Among 
these are: 

1. Difference in degree of teacher training. The 
poorly equipped teacher needs a book that takes 
a large share of the responsibility for instruc- 
tion. 


2. Differences between big-city and rural condi- 
tions. 
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3. Differences between children of native and 
foreign-born parents. 

4. Differences in method between “progressive” 
and “subject-matter” schools — both types exist 
side by side in most states. 

5. Differences in physical equipment of schools, 
such as laboratories and libraries. A textbook in 
poorly equipped schools must be so organized as 
to carry more of the burden of instruction. 

The Question of Standardization 

And so on through an endless range of environ- 
mental factors. Who, keeping in mind only the 
size of the building, would be so bold as to argue 
for a uniform type of school building within a 
state? And yet the textbook, because of its very 
nature, is far less susceptible to standardization 
than the building. 

If the course of study is not too specific it will 
cover a wide variety of conditions; but if it is 
tied to a prescribed textbook, one of two undesira- 
ble results must follow: (1) the course is fitted 
to a minority, ignoring the remainder of the chil- 
dren; or (2) the course is a compromise, not 
really suited to any group, large or small. The 
ideal “uniform course” is one which discusses in- 
struction on broad lines, leaving the detailed ap- 
plication to the many types of teachers and the 
several textbooks best suited to each local unit. 

Says Dr. Nelson B. Henry (quoting again from 
his article in the December, 1933, Nation’s 
Schools) : 

“Recent writings place much less stress upon 
the relation of uniform textbooks to the problem 
of maintaining a satisfactory state course of study. 
The growing recognition of the need for reason- 
able flexibility in the systems of instruction de- 
signed to cover statewide areas, the increasing 
proportion of well trained teachers, and the ex- 
tension and improvement of supervision have 
caused the course of study problem to lose many 
of its perplexing aspects.” 

3. A standard textbook for each child. The argu- 
ment that state uniformity means a standard text- 
book for each child dates back to conditions which 
prevailed many years ago, when, as I have said, 
pupils were allowed to use in a given subject any 
book they could secure. There were many schools 
as late as the nineties where several different read- 
ers, arithmetics, or geographies would be found in 
one class of as few as twenty children. At present, 
such a condition would be most unusual. The 
“open” states in the main have the best the market 
offers. Under state uniformity a very different 
condition prevails: “special editions,” decidedly 
not “standard,” or obsolete or unpopular texts 
which cannot be sold in open territory are too 
common. There is also a flood of texts or series 
sponsored, if not prepared, by local authors and 
backed by strong influences within the state. For 
obvious reasons specific information cannot be 
given here, but certain observations might be con- 
sidered significant: 

1. One series of textbooks in the old edition 
was adopted in a state a year after the publisher 
announced a new and revised edition. 

2. State X recently adopted seven books or 
series, all of which had been revised, or replaced, 
by newer titles in the same subject by the pub- 
lishers of the adopted texts. ‘ 

3. Within the past three years one state adopted 
a book not found in open competition for at least 
fourteen years. 

4. State Y adopted, at a substantial concession 
in price, a book which was two editions removed 
from the book offered currently in open competi- 
tion. 

These are not extreme cases. They represent 
mere “samples” of what is frequent comment on 
state adoptions. 


Live versus Obsolete Books 


Often the fixed term of the state-adoption period 
means that an obsolete book must be retained un- 
til it can be discarded by law, although new pub- 
lications can be introduced in neighboring states 
not bound by uniformity. Limitations of the per 
cent of the books in use that may be changed in 
any one year (and laws of this type are common in 
states having uniformity) make it practically im- 
possible to get rid of many an undesirable text, 
because there are others still more undesirable 
which must be changed. 
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On the point of a “standard text” being sup- 
plied by state adoption, consider the following 
editorial from the Oregon Voter (January 25, 
1930): 

“State-wide adoptions, often largely politically 
controlled, have erred grievously in making price 
the decisive factor in their choice. As a result, in 
return for a few cents ‘saved’ there have often 
gone into the hands of children cheaply .manufac- 
tured, skimped textbooks, printed on inferior paper, 
with the attractive but costly color pages so dear 
to the child’s heart omitted.” 

Another issue of the Oregon Voter has this to 
say (Dec. 29, 1928, pp. 15-18): 

“In Oregon, we impose textbook uniformity, 

which means that nearly all the textbooks 
in our public schools are of ancient vintage so far 
as educational method is concerned, which means 
that we are tied, by uniformity, to ancient educa- 
tional method.” 


The Task of Selecting Textbooks 


4. Expertness of selection. It is urged that the 
local board knows little about book selection, and 
can easily make mistakes, or be misled by design- 
ing publishers’ representatives. If the board is wise 
enough to make the superintendent responsible for 
textbook selection (this is now customary, as found 
by Frank A. Jensen, Thirtieth Yearbook, pp. 128- 
129) and he makes the choices either personally or 
through a committee of teachers, the dangers of 
inexpert selection are still not entirely removed. 
In the past much criticism and some scandal has 
arisen in regard to publishers’ methods of foisting 
books on ill-advised local purchasing units. (Query: 
Is there any business free from like criticism?) 
Although it is admitted by advocates of state uni- 
formity that textbook selection in open territory 
is now based much more on comparative merit than 
in the past (see Thirtieth Yearbook, p. 308). What 
happens when the selection is transferred from the 
small local unit to the entire state? Are not the 
alleged evils only multiplied? State boards of educa- 
tion are composed frequently of laymen. Of the 25 
states having uniformity, only 6 have state boards 
made up of educational people; 3 state boards 
are composed entirely of laymen (except for the 
state superintendent who is a member ex officio of 
two of these). All of the other boards include some 
laymen. Just why is such an “amateur” on a state 
board any better fitted to choose books than the 
superintendent of schools, who besides being in 
the profession of teaching, knows thoroughly his 
own local needs? If mistakes are made by the 
state adopting body, they are magnified many 
times, as the size of the adopting unit is enlarged. 

True, in a few states having uniformity the task 
of selecting is delegated more or less completely 
to a textbook committee made up of professional 
people; still, the state board has the deciding vote, 
and often the recommendation of the professional 
committee is set aside for price, or other less per- 
tinent considerations. 

Political influence is always advanced as a major 
obstacle to efficient textbook selection, be it in 
local units or an entire state. As Dr. Edmondson 
indicates in the Thirtieth Yearbook (pp. 199- 
220) in local units this is a minor factor now, ac- 
cording to the testimony of school people, much 
less evident than in the past. The very size of the 
prize in a state contest brings into the picture 
always temptations of a very powerful nature. The 
“monster” feeding on schoolbook adoptions is not 
the so-called “book trust” but the log rolling always 
abroad whenever any state contract for bridges, 
roads, buildings, or what not is being considered. 
Even supposing the state adopting body to be com- 
posed of professional people of high intelligence 
and unspotted integrity, each doing his utmost un- 
selfishly for the good of the schools, such a group 
is at a tremendous disadvantage in making a wise 
selection. Compare their problem with that of a 
local group of teachers who from time to time 
choose one new book, not all books, to use in their 
own classes. In the first place, state adoptions 
occur at specified times, and usually, as we have 
explained, cover several or all subjects. The in- 
terval between the beginning and the end of the 
committee’s work is strictly limited, usually a 
month or two. The number of texts offered for 
consideration is appallingly large, with briefs, and 
visits of publishers’ representatives ad infinitum. 
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If the publishers are not permitted to visit com- 
mittee members personally, there is always the 
third party route, and there are extended hearings 
which consume much of the precious time allotted 
to book-choosing. A few examples will illustrate 
the conditions that commonly prevail. 

In Oklahoma the adopting board met on June 
12, 1933; bids were filed on June 19, leaving seven 
days to make the adoptions. At this adoption 
989 books —a good-sized truckload — were sub- 
mitted; if we include special editions, the total . 
was 1,393 books, not counting work books and 
other accessory material. No mental giant could 
glance at a few pages of any fair percentage of 
these, to say nothing about examining them. 

In Louisiana (Bulletin No. 256, July, 1933, p. 
15) at the 1931 adoption of elementary- and high- 
school texts, more than fifty publishers submitted 
approximately one thousand titles. . . . In a few 
days’ time nearly one hundred publishers’ repre- 
sentatives appeared for hearings before the com- 
mittee. 

In a recent adoption in South Carolina, 1,179 
items were submitted by the publishers for such 
hasty consideration as the allotted time permitted. 

To sum up, the evidence on the relative expert- 
ness of local and state adopting bodies, it appears 
that the local selecting agency (1) is not sub- 
jected to the temptations that the bigger piece of 
business invites, (2) can choose better to fit local 
conditions, (3) is not hampered by time limita- 
tions, and (4) is not confused by a vast quantity 
of samples, endless briefs, by the overpowering 
appeals of personal friends and less venal politi- 
cians struggling to use the adoption as a card in 
their own game. 


Migration of School Population 


5. Mobility of population. It is alleged by the 
proponents of state uniformity that when families 
move from district to district within the state two 
forms of hardship are suffered when textbooks are 
not uniform. First, parents are put to the ex- 
pense of buying a new set of books for each child, 
and this is particularly burdensome because the 
fluctuating sections of the population are usually 
also the least able to buy books; second, children 
“have difficult adjustments to make; their prog- 
ress is retarded when they are required to change 
to unfamiliar textbooks.” 

The growth of the free textbook movement has 
made this argument increasingly less valid. Phila- 
delphia has had free books since 1818; Massachu- 
setts, since 1884; Maine, since 1889; by 1915, 15 
states required, and 17 others allowed free books. 
By 1932, 23 states and the District of Columbia 
required free textbooks; and 22 other states had 
passed laws authorizing free books. 

Possibly four pupils in ten of the nations now 
buy their own schoolbooks. Of these pupils, how 
many actually do move from one district to 
another within the state? Studies show that the 
number who move in any given year constitute 
much less than 1 per cent of the population. (A. 
C. Monahan, Free Textbooks and State Uniform- 
ity, Bulletin No. 36, U. S. Bureau of Education, 
1915, p. 24.) 

Surely it would be difficult to find a more fla- 
grant example of minority legislation than a text- 
book plan based on the interest of 1 per cent of 
the population (as of 1915, and an even smaller 
per cent if the continued spread of free textbooks 
since these statistics were prepared is taken into 
consideration). 

The second phase of the disadvantage claimed 
in the case of families, moving — that pupils are 
frequently retarded because of a change in text- 
books — this applies to only a very small fraction 
of the school population; and there are those who 
will dispute its validity even with this small minor- 
ity. 

Can we not say, then, that the advantages of 
state uniformity are not in this day and age effec- 
tive? (1) Lower prices are nullified by state list- 
ing laws and by the tendency of the schools to 
purchase extra texts. (2) The alleged advantage in 
making possible a more uniform course of study 
appears to be of doubtful value. (3) The “standard 
text for each child” is less likely to be forthcom- 
ing with uniformity than under state listing laws. 
(4) The greater expertness of state committees to 


(Continued on Page 44) 
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GENERAL EXTERIOR VIEW, NELSON DEWEY SCHOOL, 
Harold A. Hansen, Architect, and Roland C. Buck, Inc., Engineers, Superior, Wisconsin. 
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The Nelson Dewey Elementary School, 
Superior, Wisconsin 


W.R. Davies, Superintendent of Schools, Roland C. Buck, Engineer, and Harold A. Hansen, Architect 


The beauty of the modern school is not 
achieved by extravagant ornamentation. Care- 
ful planning may produce architectural balance, 
grace and symmetry in outline, harmony in 
color, strength and dignity of material, with 
an economy that is consistent with the ideals 
of thrift and simplicity of living which it is 
the purpose of education to instill.— N. E. A. 

The new Nelson Dewey elementary school in 
Superior replaces an old building of the same 
name that had served the East End community 
of the city since 1889. Serious settling of the 
walls of the old building made the construction 
of a new building necessary at this time, so as 
not to further endanger the lives of the 400 
kindergarten, primary, and intermediate school 
children who attend this school. 

When the Industrial Commission of Wisconsin 
ordered the abandonment of the old school in 
January, 1933, the board of education named 
a building committee from among its members, 
consisting of President W. J. Sleeman, Loyal 
Dingwall, Dr. B. B. Griffin, and A. E. West- 
lund, chairman, and engaged the architectural 
firm of Roland C. Buck, Inc., of Superior to 
plan the new building. The building committee, 
Secretary L. A. Nichols, and the superintendent 
of schools, together with the architect and en- 
gineer, visited a score of schools in Wisconsin 
and Minnesota, and then with the aid and 
counsel of H. W. Schmidt, State Supervisor of 
School Buildings, planned the building to fit 
the peculiar school and community needs of this 
section of the city. Funds were secured through 


a loan from the State Land Commission of the 
State of Wisconsin. 

The instructions of the board were to provide 
a building adequate for the present elementary- 
school requirements of the East End, with prop- 
er provision for future expansion, as well as one 


adapted to community activities. The architects 
and superintendent together endeavored to 
avoid untested ideas and so-called frills, and to 
provide a building with a maximum of usable 
space, complete in all elementary-school require- 
ments —a building of simple design, built with 





THE PLAYROOM-GYMNASIUM IN THE NELSON DEWEY SCHOOL, SUPERIOR, WISCONSIN, 
is a trim and attractive room with a pleasant absence of open iron wo:k and merely suspended apparatus. The ceiling is made 
of sound-absorbing blocks, the walls are plastered, the floor is a res:lient hardwood block, and the wainscoting is of glazed brick. 
The entire room is a harmony in buffs and light browns, and is in constant use for physical education and play groups. 
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KINDERGARTEN ROOM 
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materials and furnished with equipment which 
are sure to give satisfactory service over a long 
period of time. 

It has been the aim of all who have had a 
part in the planning to make the building a 
real school home for little children. Because 
the activities involved are so different in char- 
acter, a separate auditorium and playroom were 
early agreed upon. By keeping the floors of 
these rooms, as well as that of the kindergarten, 
on ground level the necessary heights were pro- 
vided without requiring separate wings —a 
feature desirable in a locality where the weather 
is often severe. The auditorium is a children’s 
theater, adequate for all their musical and 
dramatic activities, and it is to be used through- 
out the day by various groups. The playroom is 
just what the name indicates, and is built to 
permit free and organized play when weather 
conditions prevent outdoor activities. The kin- 
dergarten is a lovely home for four- and five- 
year-olds — to teach them as they enter school 
that here is a happy place, where they can live 
and laugh and learn together. 

The exterior design of the building is English 
Gothic. The walls are of variegated shades of 
red brick laid up in buff-colored mortar with 
buff-colored cast-stone trim. 

The floor plans show how provisions have 
been made for the auditorium, office, playroom 
and kitchen, locker and shower rooms, kinder- 
garten and two classrooms with toilets on the 
first floor, and seven classrooms, medical room, 
teachers’ room and toilets on the second floor. 
One classroom on this floor serves as an art 
room. Corridor lockers furnish ample room for 
all wraps and overshoes. Adequate storage space 
for teaching materials and books has been pro- 
vided in each classroom. 

A basement is provided under a part of the 
building only, and contains boiler, equipment, 
coal and ash storage rooms. Due to the unsatis- 
factory soil conditions at the site, over 200 
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FLOOR PLANS OF THE NELSON DEWEY SCHOOL, SUPERIOR, WISCONSIN 


creosoted timber piles, varying in length from 
20 to 30 feet are used to support the building. 

The building is of fireproof construction, 
masonry bearing walls with concrete-joist-and- 
slab construction first floor, steel-joist and con- 
crete-slab construction second and attic floors, 
wood roof with pitch and gravel covering, con- 
crete slabs for stairways, with terrazzo floor 
covering for corridors, toilets, kitchen, showers, 
locker room and stairways. The floors of all 
classrooms, including the auditorium and play- 
room, are covered with 9-inch-square maple 
blocks, fastened to the concrete floor slab with 
mastic cement. Buff-colored glazed-tile wains- 
coting 5 feet high is provided in corridors, stair- 
ways, and playroom. The ceilings of corridor, 
stairwells, playroom, and auditorium have 
panels made up of pulp board of variegated 
shades for decorative purposes and for acous- 
tical correction. White-oak trim, finished nat- 
ural, is provided in all rooms other than the 
basement, storage rooms, and some workrooms. 

The kindergarten room, size 28 by 32 feet 
with 15-foot ceiling, has a large bay window 
facing the southeast. It is provided with an in- 
dependent outside entrance, a wardrobe, and 
toilet facilities. An interesting feature of this 
room is the Old English half-timber playhouse 
facade for the first and mezzanine story play- 
rooms, in front of which is located a tiled gar- 
den walk and tiled fountain garden pool — all 
provided by the Nelson Dewey Parent-Teacher 
Association. The kindergarten room is also pro- 
vided with a fireplace and individual storage 
lockers. 

The auditorium seats 300. It has a ramped 
floor, white-oak plywood wainscot, fluted pilas- 
ters of cast plaster on walls with plaster panels, 
cast-plaster ceiling beams in low relief, and 
panels for acoustical correction, modernistic 
lighting fixtures, and a stage of ample capacity 
for dramatics. 

The playroom located at the southeast corner 


Roland C. Buck, Inc., Engineers, Harold A. Hansen, Architect, Superior, Wisconsin. 


of the building measures approximately 36 by 
52 feet with 15-foot ceiling, and is provided 
with appointments for games and group activ- 
ities, with kitchen, locker and shower rooms 
adjoining, together with storerooms for play- 
room equipment, tables, and chairs. 

The heat for the building is furnished by a 
low-pressure, tubular-firebox, steel boiler, with 
an overhead supply and a gravity return pipe 
system, with an electric boiler-feed pump for 
delivering condensation back into boiler. Unit 
system ventilation is provided, each room hav- 
ing its individual ventilating system. Fifty per 
cent of the air is exhausted into the corridors 
and toilet rooms to roof, and fifty per cent 
through ducts in the classrooms direct to roof. 
The heating and ventilating units are controlled 
by an automatic compressed-air system, divided 
into four control zones, the auditorium and 
playroom each being on individual control. 

The clock from the old building has been re- 
constructed, and now occupies a place of honor 
in the tower room. The building is equipped 
with automatic program bells, synchronized 
with the tower clock. A fire-alarm system is 
provided and connected with the city fire-alarm 
system. Floodlighting of the clock —a gift of 
a former class — adds to the exterior attractive- 
ness of the building at night. 

The radio is rapidly becoming a potent edu- 
cational factor. In recognition of this fact a 
public-address system has been installed, which 
will permit radio or phonograph music con- 
trolled from the office to be heard in every 
classroom, kindergarten, auditorium, and play- 
room. It will also permit announcements to be 
made to all pupils or to those of any one room 
from the office. Programs in the auditorium can 
be transmitted to all rooms. 

The dark screen is also being used more and 
more in education. Provision has been made so 
that the auditorium can be easily darkened to 
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permit the use of slides or films under ideal 
conditions. 

While it has been the aim to provide first of 
all for childhood activities, there has been rec- 
ognition of the fact that the school will be a 
community center for adults as well. The audi- 
torium will doubtless be used for community 
concerts and dramatic activities and the play- 
room and serving kitchen for suppers and social 
hours. On the mezzanine floor over the kitchen 
and locker room, use has been made of space to 
provide a small dining room and kitchenette 
for smaller group meetings of mothers and 
teachers. 

All seating equipment in the classrooms is 
movable, and of the universal type. This will 
permit flexibility in the arrangement of the 
classrooms and each child will have a desk that 
will fit him properly. 

In the spring the grounds, which cover a 
large city block, will be improved according to 
plans prepared by Professor Franz Aust of the 
University of Wisconsin. 

The total cost of this building is slightly less 
than $150,000, including equipment. There are 
448,900 cubic feet included in this structure, 
and this represents a cost, exclusive of site and 
furnishings, of 31.2 cents a cubic foot. The con- 
struction of this building has provided work 
for many of the skilled tradesmen of the city 
during the past summer, and now the children 
of that section of the city have a real school 
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THE FIRST-GRADE ROOM IN THE NELSON DEWEY SCHOOL, SUPERIOR, WISCONSIN, 
as well as the second-grade room, is a complete and independent unit with separate toilets for boys and girls in the wardrobe. A 
considerable amount of space is provided in two built-in cabinets so that the teacher may store project material to be used by 
the children. Adjoining the first-grade room, there is a workroom measuring 11 by 14 feet where the children may carry on addi- 


tional free activities. 
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7 rs THE AUDITORIUM IN THE NELSON DEWEY SCHOOL, SUPERIOR, WISCONSIN, 
is a dignified room suited not only to school entertainments and group activities; it also serves for meetings of adult groups. 


home! What more socially useful and desirable 
public-works project could there be than the 
construction of such a building! 


A SCHOOL JANITOR’S DAY 

“What do you do with your spare time?” a 
school janitor was asked. His answer was “I do 
not have any spare time with ten hours of work. 
If I were asked just what I did all day I would be 
hard pressed for an answer. I tried one evening 
to check up what I had done during the day and 
could not account for more than half my time, 
yet I was busy all day long.” 

Supt. Herman A. Buckner, of Hawthorne, 
California, reports the rest of the janitor’s state- 
ment. The janitor continued: “To satisfy my 
Own curiosity, and that of any of the trustees 
who might labor under the misapprehension that 
a janitor’s life is one of ease, I kept a faithful 
record of everything I did, with the exception of 
a few incidentals that required but a moment. 
Little did I think that the diary of the week 
would be of interest to anyone other than myself, 
ut it seems there are others who are curious 


about what a janitor has to do and how long it 
takes him. One day is much like the others during 
the five days of the week when school is in ses- 
sion, so the story of one day will do for every 
day, although the duties vary somewhat. 

“At 6:20 in the morning when I arrived at the 
school I was the only one on the grounds and I 
started the day by cleaning out the incinerator, 
which required ten minutes. After that I gave 
my attention to the electric motor and fan, which 
was due for its periodic oiling. Next the fire in 
the furnace was lighted, as was the heater in one 
of the classrooms on the north side of the build- 
ing, where the morning sun fails to reach. 

“At seven I started cleaning the offices and 
the upper hall, which took nearly an hour, finish- 
ing just in time to raise the flag at eight o'clock. 
With Old Glory waving proudly in the breeze, I 
gave my attention to checking the clocks to see 
if they were on time. This took half an hour to 
make the rounds and then I began cleaning the 
drinking fountains, which kept me busy up to 
9:20. Then came a call to carry the supplies 
from the outer supply room to the secretary’s 


office, where they are rationed to the various 
classrooms on request. 

“It was nearly ten o’clock when I got down to 
the boiler room to attend to the boiler, which 
took a quarter of an hour. That finished, I re- 
sponded to a call from one of the teachers to re- 
pair a map and by the time that job was finished 
it was lunch time, and I took the hour. 

“After lunch, sweeping began, which took nearly 
all the rest of the day, as it was not completed 
until a quarter of five, when I began the rounds 
to see that all windows and doors were securely 
fastened. At five I hauled down the flag, closed 
and locked the school-yard gates and called it a 
day. 

“Of course, there are other duties than those 
mentioned for that particular day, such as empty- 
ing wastebaskets, fixing damaged seats, washing 
the woodwork in the cafeteria, gathering up scraps 
of paper in the yard, washing windows and glass 
doors, sweeping the sidewalks, supplying soap 
and paper for the lavatories, and other odds and 
ends of chores, some of which are taken care of 
as a matter of routine and others as emergency 
requests from the superintendent’s office or from 
the classrooms. 

“On Saturdays, when the children are out of 
the way one has a better opportunity for scrub- 
bing floors, spraying the halls and rooms with a 
deodorant disinfectant; but on Saturdays the 
time is quite as fully occupied as on cther days, 
for it is a half-day period for the janitor, unless 
he gets behind with his work and has to stay 
overtime. 

“Sometimes we janitors get the idea that our 
work is not appreciated, and the better the work 
is done with the least supervision the less notice 
is taken of it. It is the janitor who has to be 
called in to do some work that has been neglected 
or overlooked, of which the teachers are conscious, 
but they seldom have words of praise for the 
janitor, who has to be reminded of his duties. 

“In the eight years that I have spent in looking 
after the Ballona Grammar School building I have 
learned how to make my work easier and that is 
to be agreeable with the children, and in gaining 
their good will, they are much less likely to 
throw papers in the yard or on the floors, but put 
them in the wastepaper boxes as a courtesy to 
me. 

“The teachers have much to do with lightening 
a janitor’s duties, by teaching the children neat- 
ness and orderliness; and when a teacher finds 
her classroom cleanly swept, windows bright, and 
walls dusted, she does not like the children to 
clutter it up — and that helps a janitor.” 
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A Century of Progress iz Schoolhouse 
Construction—V 


Forest R. Noffsinger 


STAIRS, ENTRANCES, AND CORRIDORS 

The early school buildings had no entrance rooms, the door opened 
directly into the schoolroom. The door usually was made of clapboards 
or slabs split thin and put together with wooden pins. Sometimes these 
doors were very large, for in many cases logs, so large that they had 
to be dragged into the room with a horse, were burned in the fireplace. 

The model buildings erected in Cincinnati in 1833'°° were the first 
found in the literature to have corridors. These buildings had two en- 
trances, one for the boys and one for the girls. The practice of having 
separate entrances for the sexes continued until about 1890. From the 
earliest times the doors at entrances were hung to swing outward.’ 

Two-story buildings, in the early days, were arranged so that en- 
trance to the second story was gained by means of a stairway placed 
on the outside of the building. Later these stairways were enclosed and 
placed adjoining the main entrance. As the interior of the building 
became more complicated, it was sometimes necessary to change the 
direction of the stairs. There were no half landings, the steps were 
angled in order to accomplish the turn. The first instance of a half 
landing was found in the Ingraham School of Boston, erected in 1847.” 
In this building the entries and stairs were “skirted up as high as the 
window stools, with a narrow matched beaded lining, gauged to a 
width not exceeding seven inches, and set perpendicularly.” Stairs 
were provided with cherry handrails. 

The Massachusetts State Board of Education in 1853* issued a 
number of model plans in which half landings replaced winding stair- 
ways. Burrowes in 1855* indicated that many refinements looking to 
greater safety in stairways must have arisen from a number of school 
panics in which frail handrails, angled steps, and insufficient stairways 
and entrance ways brought about disastrous results. Burrowes proposed 
that “every story of a schoolhouse higher than one story, should have 
two stairways and two outlets.” 

In the earlier buildings corridors were approximately 12 feet wide 
and stairways about 5 feet wide. McRae, in 1867,° was the first of a 
number of writers to advocate wider corridors, claiming that 16 feet 
was a desirable width. 

One of the difficult problems, found early in the development of stair- 
ways, was the disturbance caused by noise. An early attempt to solve 
this problem is recorded in the Ohio school report for 1858,° in which 
it is stated of the school buildings of Toledo that “the floors and stairs 
throughout all the brick buildings erected since 1851 are deafened with 
sound-boarding and mortar.” 

Before 1866 no exact specifications for treads and risers of stairways 
were discovered, although several writers stated that entrance steps 
should have risers 8 inches high and treads 12 inches wide. But in 
1866 Smithmeyer’ set the standard at 61% inches for risers and 9 to 
10 inches for treads. 

A new principle was found first in the 1867 regulations of the school 
board of Philadelphia.‘ It was stated that ‘each classroom should be 
able to dismiss directly into the hal! or stairways.” 

Gardner, writing in the New England Journal of Education in 1876,” 
stated that school doors should open outward; that they 
need not be high, wide, or heavy; and that they should 
be so that children could open them easily. In the con- 
struction of stairs, Gardner advised against placing archi- 
tectural effect and economy before comfort and safety. 
He stated that “if stairs must be, let them be straight as 
the path of rectitude, landings broad and square, no twists 
and turns, neither any fantastic newels and balusters to 
bruise or to be bruised, no deep wells for the reckless or 
frightened one to fall over, and the single steps certainly 
no higher than would be thought easy and right in a 
private home.” 

The location of entrances in relation to stairways was 
first touched upon by Lincoln in 1876.'° He stated that 
one stairway should be placed near and if possible oppo- 
site the foot of each stairway. Lincoln also stated the 
number of stairways required in terms of the number 
of pupils enrolled; two stairways for an enrollment of 
600 pupils and three for an enrollment of 800 pupils. 
Furthermore, Lincoln recommended that stairways be 
isolated if possible by solid brick walls; that corridors 
should be lighted adequately from out of doors; and that 
each flight of steps should be broken by one or two 
square landings. — 

Ramps were first described in the 1880 report of the 
State Board of Health of Michigan’ in the following 
quotation: ‘Unquestionably an inclined plane of low 
pitch would be greatly preferable to stairs if it did not 
require so much space.” 
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Standards for landings at outside entrances were given by Clark in 
1880.'* He stated that it was necessary to have a landing “at the top 
of the outside steps at least four feet wide so that a child standing on 
the top steps when the door is suddenly thrown open from the inside 
may have room to draw back without falling down the steps.” 

In spite of the fact that a state law had been passed several years 
previous requiring that all external school doors should open outward, 
the sanitary survey of Indiana school buildings, conducted by the 
State Board of Health in 1884,'* revealed that, of 3,320 school build- 
ings reported, only 846, or 26 per cent, had doors so arranged. 

One of the modern standards of handrails on stairways was first 
stated by Palliser in 1889.'* He recommended iron handrails made 
with l-inch wrought-iron pipe, put up firmly and securely fastened io 
the walls on both sides, and with “the ends neatly bent round and into 
the brickwork.” 

Proper lighting and greater safety in stairways could be secured, ac- 
cording to Young in the 1891 report of the Maine State Board of 
Health,’® by placing the stairs against outer walls or in wings designed 
expressly for them. The 1891 report of the State Board of Health of 
Pennsylvania'’ gave two new standards for the construction of stair- 
ways. According to the report there should be sufficient stairs so that 
every classroom should have access to more than one, or, stated in 
other terms, “there should be a staircase for every fifty pupils.” 

The National Convention of School Superintendents, meeting in 1897 
at Richmond, Virginia, passed a resolution calling for state legislative 
action on certain phases of schoolhouse construction.'? Among other 
things recommended, the superintendents desired one entry per 100 
pupils, a corridor space equal to one sixth of the classroom space, ves- 
tibuled entrances, steps leading to corridors not less than six inches 
wide, all stairs fire proof, at least two flights of stairs at some distance 
apart both accessible from all parts of the building, and smokeproof 
stairwells. 

The modern school building is adequately provided with fireproof 
stairs and with even kncwn means for preventing accidents. Lighting, 
heating, ventilation, and soundproofing measures are taken in the plan- 
ning and construction of stairs, corridors, and entrances. 
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A TYPICAL CLASSROOM IN THE CENTRAL SCHOOL, WEST WINFIELD, NEW YORK 
All the classrooms in the building are furnished with movable and adjustable furniture. In the lower grades these 
are arranged for informational group instruction and for progressive project work. 
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GENERAL VIEW, CENTRAL SCHOOL, WEST WINFIELD, NEW YORK 


Architects: Kinne & Frank, Utica, New York; Gouge & Ames, Utica, New York; 


and Frank Gilson, Unadilla Forks, New York. 


The New Central School Building at 
West Winfield, New York 


The Central School Building at West Win- 
field, N. Y., which is in its second year of 
service, has amply demonstrated the wisdom 
of its educational and architectural planners 
in developing a structure suited to meet high 
educational ideals and a broad instructional 
program. The building, which was first pro- 
jected some six years ago and was planned 
in the spring of 1932, provides complete 
elementary- and secondary-school facilities for 
a large centralized school district, including the 
village of West Winfield and a group of rural- 
school districts. With its new building, the 
school is enabled to fully achieve the educa- 
tional purposes contemplated by the New 
York education law permitting the organiza- 
tion of centralized school districts. 

The building occupies a high, wooded site 
facing a main highway and overlooking the 
broad Unadilla Valley with an interesting range 
of hills in the distance. Its dignified front which 
has been developed in the Colonial style, makes 
the building an important feature of the village 
picture. 

The building has been planned so that the 
auditorium and the gymnasium are located in 
the front section facing the highway. These 
rooms are arranged for independent operation 
and use, with separate heating, lighting, and 
sanitary facilities. They are to serve not only 
the school purposes, but also community and 
social purposes in a program of informal adult 
education and social-center activity. The class- 
room wings which extend to the rear of the 
building, are arranged so that each room has 
east or west light and receives direct sunlight 
at some time of the day. 

On the first floor the kindergarten and the 
primary classes are in the west wing, and the 
middle and upper grades in the east wing. The 
agricultural department and the general shop 
are also located on the first floor. The admin- 
istrative offices are placed for easy access to the 
several departments. An interesting room is the 
cafeteria, which is arranged with an elevated 
platform and is used for public-speaking classes 
and general student activities. 


The east wing of the second floor contains 
three standard classrooms, two recitation rooms, 
a large science laboratory arranged for physics, 
chemistry, and biology. In the west wing of 
the second floor there is a large and well- 
equipped library. Separated from this room by 
a glass partition is the general study hall. In 
the same wing are recitation rooms, a work- 
room for the librarian, and a retiring room for 
the women teachers. 

The building is constructed of dark red face 
brick, laid in Flemish bond, with Indiana lime- 
stone trim, cornices, and belt courses. The ex- 
posed portions of the windows, doors, and the 


clock tower and lantern are of genuine white 
pine, and the flashings are copper. 

With the exception of the auditorium and 
gymnasium, the building is of the wall-bearing 
type, with brick masonry walls throughout. 
The floor beams are Bethlehem sections, with 
flat, reinforced-concrete-slab floors and roofs. 
The auditorium and the gymnasium are carried 
on steel beams, with steel ceiling and roof 
trusses. The gymnasium has an acoustically 
treated ceiling combined with the roof deck. 

The finished floors in the corridors, toilets, 
locker, and shower rooms are terrazzo; in the 
classrooms, cafeteria, and library the floors are 





THE LIBRARY OF THE CENTRAL SCHOOL AT WEST WINFIELD, NEW YORK, 
is one of the most attractive rooms in the building, overlooking, as it does, a broad valley with farms and wooded hills beyond. 
All the woodwork in the room and the furniture are stained a warm light brown 
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UPPER LEFT: A cooking laboratory. 
LOWER LEFT: i 


unit wood blocks, laid in asphalt tile. The floor 
of the science laboratories is asphalt tile, in 
marbleized pattern; that of the kitchens, 
quarry tile; the shop and basement floors are 
of concrete; the gymnasium and stage are of 
rock maple; the auditorium is of integral 
colored concrete with carpet in the aisles. 
The interior trim of the room is red oak. 
All of the wood surfaces are painted with 
washable paint, stippled or flat. The corridors, 
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Architects: 


A typical elementary room furnished with tables and chairs, reading tables, 
cork tack board, and ample storage cabinets for holding project work. 
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FIRST AND SECOND FLOOR PLANS 


toilets, showers, etc., are wainscoted with terra- 
cotta tile. The window stools are of Tennessee 
marble. 

The auditorium, the gymnasium, and the 
library have been especially treated because 
they serve as the happiest center of the school 
life. The auditorium is done in ivory and blue, 
and has seats for 675 persons; the gymnasium 
is wainscoted with cork tile, and has permanent 
bleachers seating 200 persons. The library has 
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UPPER RIGHT: The auditorium looking toward the stage, which is completely fitted for 
school plays and other programs. 


LOWER RIGHT: The gymnasium is of standard size 


permanent seating space is ample for 200 spectators. 
INTERIORS OF THE CENTRAL SC HOOL., WEST WINFIELD, NEW 


, 65 feet long by 45 feet wide. The 
YORK 


white-oak paneling to the ceiling around the 
bookshelves, and is furnished with trestle 
tables, charging table, magazine racks, all 
finished to match the paneling. It has a bay 
window as a center feature, which overlooks 
the surrounding Unadilla Valley. The kinder- 
garten bay window is directly below. 

All of the corridors have acoustical treat- 
ment in the ceilings, as do the gymnasium, 


(Concluded on Page 72) 
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GENERAL EXTERIOR VIEW, GARFIELD SCHOOL, ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 


Nairne W. Fisher, Architect, St. Cloud, Minnesota. 
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The Primary School Building at Its Best 


The Garfield School at St. Cloud, Minnesota, 
provides plant facilities, a kindergarten, and six 
grades for a residential community which is not 
likely to have considerable increase in popula- 
tion. The building is, therefore, closely planned, 
without consideration for probable enlargement 
even though this would be readily possible. 

The building occupies a corner of a site meas- 
uring 156 feet by 271 feet, facing the west. It 
has been planned for a conservatively progres- 
sive kindergarten-and-elementary program in 
which considerable attention is given to health 
instruction and activities work. 

The exterior design has been held in severe 
lines and has been carried out with modernistic 
detail in the granite trim of the entrances. The 
facing is a buff-finish brick, and the roof is 
covered with tar and gravel. The floor slabs 
and the roof slabs are of concrete and the in- 
terior walls are bearing tile. 

The basement contains a large community 
and playroom, with a small platform. In addi- 
tion to storage space, a boiler room, and a 
janitor’s room, there are two large dressing 
rooms, with showers and toilets. The basement 
is in reality equivalent to a full story because 
it has full-length windows and is finished like 
the floors above. A chair storage room adjoin- 
ing the playroom makes it possible to use the 
room for group and community gatherings. 

The first floor has been planned to centralize 
the administrative control of the building and 
to provide those general services which are re- 
quired for the teacher and the school as a 
whole. 





The principal’s office contains a fireproof 
vault for the permanent storage of school 
records. 

On the first floor there are a large kindergar- 
ten, four classrooms, a library measuring 21 ft. 


by 22 ft., a retiring room for the women teach- 
ers, an office suite, and boys’ and girls’ toilets. 
On the second floor there are five standard 
classrooms, space for two additional classrooms, 
boys’ and girls’ toilets, and a health room. 





A HAPPY GROUP IN A PROGRESSIVE CLASS, THE GARFIELD SCHOOL, ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 
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SECOND AND FIRST FLOOR PLANS, GARFIELD SCHOOL, ST. 


The space above the stair landings at each 
end of the corridor provides for a storeroom 
and a men teachers’ retiring room. 

The classrooms have plastered walls, mastic 
floors, double-hung wood windows, flush wood- 
slab doors. The cement slabs of the floors and 
roof have been carefully finished and are ex- 
posed as ceilings in the classrooms and other 
instructional spaces. The arrangement provides 
a most interesting treatment of the ceilings 
and permits of considerable economy in con- 
struction. 

The classrooms have natural slate black- 
boards, cork bulletin boards, and built-in ward- 
robes. Movable furniture has been used 
throughout, making the rooms extremely 
flexible for instructional purposes. 

The corridors and stairways have terrazzo 
base and finish floors, and the same material 
has been used in the toilet-room floors and 
dados. 

The building is equipped with a hand-fired 
steel boiler, supplying steam to a vacuum steam- 
heating system. All of the classrooms have unit 
ventilators, controlled by automatic tempera- 
ture regulation. 

The building is planned for a total pupil 
capacity of 420. 

Including the architects’ fees, the cost was 
$191,211. On the unit basis this was 29 cents 
per cubic foot, or $217 per pupil. 

The building is completely wired for the 
various types of electrical service required. 





THE COMMUNITY AND PLAYROOM OF THE GARFIELD SCHOOL, ST. CLOUD 


serves a wide variety of purpose; and 
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Nairne W. Fisher, Architect, St. Cloud, Minnesota. 
The classrooms and 
Other _ instructional 
spaces have direct 
lighting arranged to 
provide at least 10 
footcandles of light at 
the working areas 
There is a complete 
clock- and _ program- 
signal system and a 
fire-alarm system con- 
nected with the city 
fire-alarm service. 
Wiring has also been 
provided for intercom- 
municating telephones 
and for a _ complete 
public speaker and 
radio receiving system. 
The instruments have, 
however, not been in- 
Stalled at the present 
writing. 

The building is equipped with heavy-duty 
plumbing fixtures, with washbowls, toilets, etc., 
of glazed pottery ware. Drinking fountains are 
provided in all the corridors as well as in the 
ground-floor dressing rooms. Toilet and shower 
partitions are of metal. The library is equipped 
with four standard library tables, built-in 
bookshelves along one wall, and a large store- 
room fitted with shelving. 


. MINNESOTA, 


is in constant operation. An organized pl: ay class is shown. The wall at the rear of the 


platform has been beautified by a large mural representing child play activities against a background of local industrial buildings. 


CLOUD, MINNESOTA 





GROUND FLOOR PLAN, GARFIELD SCHOOL, ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 
Nairne W. Fisher, Architect, St. Cloud, Minnesota. 


PRESENT SCHOOL-BUILDING NEEDS 


In a recent Research Bulletin dealing with the 
nation’s school-building needs, it is proposed, upon 
the basis of an inquiry that was instituted in several 
states, that approximately 1,392,000 pupils are housed 
in buildings that have been pronounced unsafe or in- 
sanitary. It is my judgment that this is an under- 
statement of the situation. From surveys made in 
more than fifty cities scattered throughout the United 
States and in three states, I estimate that at least 25 
per cent of all school buildings now in use are little 
suited to the program of education which our situ- 
ation demands. There are millions of children housed 
in school buildings which offer only the most meager 
accommodation of a fixed seat, a dingy blackboard, a 
few textbooks, and a very minimum of sanitary facil- 
ities. I estimate, as well, that at least one fourth of 
all the children enrolled in our schools have no ade- 
quate play facilities. 

In a bulletin of the National Recreation Association, 
it is proposed that the minimum play space required 
to serve 300 elementary-school children is two and 
one-half acres, and that a playground for 1,000 
elementary-school children would have to include five 
and one-third acres to care for the play needs of this 
group. When one allows for the space occupied by 
the building and for landscaping, it would appear that 
the minimum site for an elementary school would 
be five acres. 

The program of reconstruction of school buildings 
will involve the adaptation of the school plant to the 
needs of our current program of education. We can 
no longer rest satisfied with classrooms of the tradi- 
tional sort. Modern elementary and secondary schools 
must be equ:pped with libraries, laboratories, shops, 
studios, auditoriums, and gymnasiums. Without these 
facilities it will be difficult even for able teachers to 
render the service to children that is essential. A billion 
or more of the $4,800,000,000 proposed for public 
works could be spent to advantage on school build- 
ings throughout the United States. There is no other 
area in which the need is more certainly indicated 
and one in which the return to our society would be 
more sure. It is the duty of educational leaders locally, 
in the state, and in the nation to call attention to these 
needs for better schoolhousing and to present the case 
to the local, to the state, and to the national gov- 
ernments for action. — George D. Strayer. 
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The Department of Superintendence 
at Atlantic City 


In attending the annual meetings of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, school executives have 
come to expect that the program will provide a 
searching analysis of current problems, some 
evaluation of recent educational progress, and 
specifically helpful suggestions for reshaping 
present practices, for developing new legislation, 
and for attempting new enterprises in elementary 
and secondary education. 

The recent Atlantic City convention fully met 
these general expectations. It was distinctly opti- 
mistic in tone, and while there was some alarm 
concerning the financing of schools, there was 
much confidence for the future. Certainly the 
professional educators are determined to make 
full use of the opportunity afforded by the New 
Deal, and they are consciously reshaping educa- 
tional policies in harmony with emerging social 
and economic conditions. 

The program included some brilliant sessions 
marked by papers and discussions of large future 
importance. On the other hand, a number of 
sessions, like for instance, that of Monday 
morning, were intensely dull. Generally, the edu- 
cators (only seven superintendents were on the 
general program) provided the incisive and for- 
ward-looking discussions, while the notables from 
Washington made rambling speeches which were 
not without strong regard for the probable polit- 
ical effects. The indoctrinators and social reformers 
in education had a generous hearing, but the super- 
intendents seemed to be quite complacent in listen- 
ing to their criticisms and, in evaluating their 
special pleading. 

The attendance was slightly below the average 
of recent years and the representation from the 
Middle West, the Far West, and the South West 
was disappointingly small. Mr. Oberholtzer proved 
to be a pleasing presiding officer who, in selecting 
the theme “Education for New Social and Eco- 
nomic Relationships” displayed his appreciation of 
the trend of thought occupying the educational 
leadership. 

The Monday Sessions 

The first session on Monday morning was un- 
fortunate in that Professor Merriam did not 
clearly link the program of federal planning with 
the educational planning which seems to be so 
necessary at this time. Dr. Charles A. Beard in 
the short time left him, argued for more active 
teaching of the problems of contemporary society 
and the maintenance of Democratic processes of 
government and collective adjustments. 

President Glenn Frank, of the University of 
Wisconsin, has won a deserved reputation as an 
eloquent and alarming pleader for the support of 
American education. His address Monday evening 
was a strong plea for restoring the external support 
and adjusting the internal policies of the school 
to enable men and women to bend to the human 
use the new instrumentalities of this age of 
science, technology, and power production. We are 
living in an age of revolution and our social in- 
stitutions, particularly the schools, must be 
adapted to the social changes surrounding them 
so that they may enter upon a new phase of 
productive development. We can no longer persist 
in educating for social situations that no longer 
exist, if we do not want to depress the effective- 
ness of education and intensify the skepticism of 
its processes. When the internal policies of the 
school have been adjusted, acceptable support will 
be given. Less alarming in his approach was Mr. 
Stuart Chase, the New York economist, who 
argued that we must adjust many of our tradi- 
tional institutions developed in an age of want 
to fit the new situation of an age of plenty. 
Technologically, the economic problem is solved; 
humanly, the problem of more equal distribution 
of the material goods of life still awaits solution. 


The Tuesday Sessions 


In interest the session on Tuesday morning over- 
topped the balance of the week. In its discussion 
of Social Change and Education, the panel of 
Prominent men brought out the opinions of the 
radicals, of the conservatists, and of the middle- 
of-the-road proponents with rather disastrous 





MR. A. J. STODDARD 


President, Department of Superintendence, 
Providence, Rhode Island. 


results to the radicals. Dr. Lyman Bryson urged 
that there can be no absolute freedom in a Dem- 
ocratic society, and that it is undesirable to com- 
pletely integrate a people with social processes. 
We need limited freedom and opportunity for 
growth. Dean J. B. Edmonson of Michigan, 
pleaded for co-operation in society and for 
the elimination of greed, selfishness, and 
indifference as positive social and educational 
objectives. Dr. Jesse H. Newlon declared that we 
are moving toward a collectivistic society and 
education must aid in this social adjustment. Prof. 
F. S. Deibler argued conservatively that the expe- 
rience of the present system of economics should 
be used to correct errors and to invoke reform. 
No new system can be without defects, or create 
a millennium. Dr. C. H. Wooddy, of Des Moines, 
Iowa, urged the improvement of democratic gov- 
ernment and the support of political reforms by 
the application of scientific and philosophic 
criteria. Prof. J. L. Childs questioned, what might 
be sound social policy upon which agreement 
could be had? Dr. F. J. Kelly, of the United States 
Office of Education, declared that it is the func- 
tion of education to know what is good in the 
present trends in American life; indoctrination is 
inevitable as in any good method of teaching. 
Supt. Worth McClure took the conservative view- 
point that the school must discipline the individual 
and arouse in him a personal sense of responsibility 
for the general welfare. Even more conservatively, 
Supt. F. W. Ballou, of Washington, bluntly stated 
that it is not the function of the school to propose 
or teach social change. Supt. W. W. Theisen, of 
Milwaukee, argued that it is naive to expect 
teachers to anticipate and solve controversial social 
problems and to tell the public what is wanted 
in the direction of a new social order. 


Secondary Education 


The three hundredth anniversary of the estab- 
lishment of the Boston Latin School was properly 
observed on Tuesday evening in the joint session 
of the Department of Secondary-School Principals 
and the Department of Superintendence. Dr. 
Charles H. Judd, of the University of Chicago, 
declared that our present high school is not an 
outgrowth of the old Latin School, but is a devel- 
opment from the common school, which lost its 
effectiveness shortly after the war between the 
states. Prof. Thomas H. Briggs, in discussing the 
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philosophy which must guide secondary educa- 
tion, argued that this department of the school 
must contribute to the betterment of society, 
without, however, indoctrinating its pupils. He 
complained that there is too little attention in the 
present secondary school for the complete moral, 
emotional, and esthetic development of the 
individual. Supt. S. B. Hall, of Virginia, urged that 
the high school be supported by the local com- 
munity so far as the buildings, supplies, trans- 
portation, and supplemental salaries are concerned, 
that it is the function of the state to pay the 
salaries of teachers, and to insure the maintenance 
of a minimum educational program. He argued 
that the federal government has the same interest 
as the state and should assume the same responsi- 
bility, supplementing the state, but exercising no 
federal control. Dr. George F. Zook, of Wash- 
ington, declared that Democracy has been slow in 
developing a democratic morale among youth and 
is not finding an adequate substitute for those 
morale-building means which the European 
dictatorships have found in their “marching” 
organizations of youth. 


The Wednesday Sessions 


Dr. George D. Strayer, who opened the Wednes- 
day evening session, expressed views on educa- 
tional finance, taxation, and school support similar 
to those which he has widely expressed during 
the past five years. He argued effectively for a 
greatly enlarged school-building program supported 
with federal funds. Prof. William H. Kilpatrick, 
who discussed the reconstruction of the socio- 
economic system, pleaded for the democratic 
principle not only in government, but in all social 
life and education. President Lotus D. Coffman, 
of the University of Minnesota, convincingly 
called attention to the fact that the United States 
makes the minimum use of its public-school system 
for the selection of public officials. He urged that 
intelligence and competency be substituted for the 
present destructive spoils system. The English 
idea of public service as a career is valuable and 
should be developed here so that young men of 
ability and training may contribute to the welfare 
of the country even more than the envied “brain 
trusters” are doing. 

The address of Dr. Mary Woolley, president of 
Mount Holyoke College on Wednesday evening, 
proved to be a pleasant but not particularly in- 
formative discussion of the educational implica- 
tions of the present nursery-school movement. 


The Thursday Sessions 


Dr. Herbert S. Weet, former superintendent of 
schools at Rochester, N. Y., in his address on 
Thursday morning, analyzed the problem of 
adapting the schools to new social and pupil needs. 
Dr. John K. Norton, chairman of the Joint Com- 
mission on the Emergency in Education, pointed 
to the fact that economic recovery is under way 
and that there must be a mobilization of the 
forces of education so that the schools may meet 
the new situation. Dr. Norton gave a high tribute 
to the New York School-Board Association and 
school boards generally as representing a great 
reservoir of unselfish service, which must be util- 
ized to the full extent for the better planning 
of the schools. In a rambling, philosophic address, 
closing the morning session, Secretary of Agri- 
culture Henry A. Wallace questioned the con- 
tinuance of the capitalistic system which he said 
is showing signs of an early breaking up. While 
he did not suggest a definite program of collec- 
tivistic action, he did point to the need of a uni- 
fying purpose in American life and greater atten- 
tion to matters of the heart and spirit. 

Greater courage on the part of schoolmen in 
promoting education was humorously but none the 
less effectively demanded by Heywood Broun, 
New York newspaper man, in the Thursday after- 
noon session. The conflict between liberty and 
equality as ideals of Democracy was graphically 
discussed by Dr. William F. Russell, in the final 
paper. The solid achievement in Democratic life, 
he said, has come from the common-sense com- 
promise of these ideals. 


The Discussion Groups 


If a careful poll of the superintendents were 
made, it is likely that the vast majority would 
vote the convention discussion groups of Monday, 
Tuesday, and Wednesday afternoon of greater 


value technically and practically than any of the 
(Continued on Page 62) 
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School Boards and Taxpayers’ Associations 


rT citizens’ taxpayers’ associations which have come into being 
in many states and communities are one of two general types. 
The older is committed without reserve to a reduction of the cost 
of government and a consequent reduction in the tax to be collected. 
The newer is more reasonably established as a fact-finding body, 
both as to the cost of government and the exaction of taxes, and is 
engaged in the dissemination of the information gathered and 
compiled. 

The former is in a protesting attitude against the common burden 
of taxation and against many of the public expenditures. Frequently 
such an organization is dominated by unreasonable grandstand per- 
formers and loudmouthed shouters, who champion a reduction in 
governmental costs, regardless of the permanent harm which will 
ensue. 

The other type of taxpayers’ association brings definite facts to 
the surface and lets the citizen judge for himself as to the fairness 
of this or that tax, as to the expediency of this or that public ex- 
penditure. Legislative bodies have found these tax-fact-finding bodies 
most helpful. The average citizen, too, has learned that he gains a 
better conception of the problem of taxation when the same is pre- 
sented to him in an unbiased and impartial manner. 

During the past five years, the citizens’ taxpayers’ associations have 
invariably turned their attention to the administration and cost of 
schools. Wherever reduction in the cost of government has been 
sought, the maintenance of the schools which claim so large a share 
of the cost of municipal government, have become a special point 
of attack. 

In many instances, the school authorities have joined in the con- 
ferences staged by the citizens’ tax organizations and have reached 
amicable adjustments. The citizen who is determined to secure a 
reduction in his tax bill regardless of consequences must be apprized 
of the true situation. It has been the duty of the school official to 
demonstrate the needs and wants of the schools. 

The deliberations thus far engaged in have led to the belief that 
a frank statement on the part of the school factors and a willingness 
to assume a co-operative attitude will lead to an agreement which 
is deemed fair and just. 

There are times and places where the ideals of popular education 
may be espoused with eloquence and with patriotic fervor, but when 
the hard-headed taxpayer is met on his own ground, the exercise 
of common sense and factual argument must be brought into play. 
Instead of a bitter attack upon the negative, there must be a patient, 
frank, and sincere adherence to the affirmative side of the school 
needs. 

The most difficult situation in a tax fight arises from a discussion 
of the relative needs of the schools, and of such undeniably necessary 
services as fire, police, and sanitary protection. These latter depart- 
ments provide a tangible and immediately understood type of pro- 
tection in comparison with which education can offer only intangible 
and long-deferred returns of good citizenship and social well-being. 
But the challenge must be met with reason and firmness because the 
claims of the schools are no less real than those of the other pro- 
tective departments. In securing a perspective of an entire situation, 
the school official too, must recognize the relative needs of the local 
government and to what extent he may press the claims of the 
schools. 

It may not be out of place here to add that the modern school- 
board member has been, after all, the best champion of the public 
schools in these troublous days. While the superintendent of schools 
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and the teacher have a personal interest to conserve and must be 
conservative and tactful so as not to offend the taxpayer, the school- 
board member is an independent agent and can, and does, come for- 
ward to champion the interests of the schools fearlessly and in un- 
mistakable language. And it is quite evident that he does so effec- 
tively in the vast majority of communities. 


A More Secure Tenure for School Superintendents 


HERE is a tradition in the country that the tenure of the su- 

perintendent of schools is on the whole one of short duration 
based largely upon tendency to migrate from country to city, from 
the small centers to the larger. Thus the village schoolmaster some- 
times in the course of his career finds himself elevated to the school 
superintendency of a large center of population. 

Some years ago the average estimated tenure of the school super- 
intendent was somewhere near the three-year mark. The man who 
remained in position for twenty or thirty years exemplified the ex- 
ception rather than the rule. Some school centers changed superin- 
tendents with a frequency that was alarming. Certain cities gained 
the reputation of constituting veritable graveyards for superintend- 
ency aspirations. 

The tendency toward a lengthening of the superintendent’s tenure 
of office was revealed in a study covering the years of 1925 to 1930 
which showed that the turnover for that period was only 14.1 per 
cent. Also that 52 per cent out of 180 towns had the same superin- 
tendent for the entire period of five years. 

It is only fair to say that while local conditions and the attitude 
of board-of-education members were at fault, the ambitions of su- 
perintendents to enter upon larger areas of activity added to the 
frequency of change. On the other hand the desire of the board of 
education to secure for the school system the ablest school admin- 
istrator which money could buy, led to some of the shifts engaged in. 

A few years ago Prof. Arthur B. Moehlman of Michigan inquired 
into the causes which prompted the removal of school superintend- 
ents. He discovered that by far the larger number of removals were 
justified. The leading causes were traced to the failure to make com- 
munity contacts, inefficiency, sex indiscretions, and laxity in finan- 
cial obligations. A comparatively small number of superintendents 
had become the victim of politics and gossip. “Sixteen per cent were 
discharged for professional inefficiency so gross,” he said, “that it 
could be clearly ascertained even by a layman.” 

It cannot be denied that the change in the nation’s financial affairs 
has prompted a steadying influence in the tenure situation. School 
boards are no longer inviting educators at a higher salary than that 
now being paid. If anything, they have reduced the salary of the 
incumbent who in turn is willing to hold on to what he has rather 
than cast about for wider and more lucrative fields of service. Ten 
years ago superintendents were invited to new posts at an increased 
salary; today the tendency is in the other direction. 

Whatever may be said on the frequency of the shifts and changes 
of a past day, it remains that the office of superintendent is entitled 
to greater security and permanency. While there are those who fail 
to measure up to the requirements of the office, the great majority of 
school superintendents are rendering an efficient service. Then, too, 
it should be remembered that the greater number of school superin- 
tendents serve in communities of less than 5,000 population and that 
within their assigned sphere these contribute talent and efficiency 
equal to that manifested by the educational leaders of the larger 
centers of population. 

It cannot be emphasized too strongly that the small-town super- 
intendent is more vital to the welfare of the nation as a whole than 
is the large-city superintendent. The large cities are but few in 
number, while the smaller units are many. The small-town superin- 
tendent who rounds out all the desirable possibilities of his position, 
is entitled to as high respect and as much good will as is his big-city 
brother superintendent. 

The modern superintendent of schools, whether he administers a 
large or a small school system, embodies by virtue of his scholarship, 
training, and executive ability a singular force and personality. The 
scope and function of his office must be duly recognized so that he 
may render the full service expected of him as a builder of the future 
democracy. 
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If his service measures up to a reasonable degree, he is entitled to 
a reasonable tenure. Under no consideration, however, is he entitled 
to a permanent tenure unless he keeps on growing in his understand- 
ing of the theory and practice of education, and renders a continu- 
ously growing service to the community. He must keep abreast with 
educational progress if he is to be entitled to the safeguards against 
insecurity and uncertainty of tenure. 


Academic Freedom—Two Routes of Travel 

HE cry of economic freedom, which has been heard in this 
aoe intermittently for several decades, has now reached a 
stage where a well-worn phrase finds expression in clearer defini- 
tions. The extremists in the cause of academic freedom have now 
revealed their theories, which invest the modern schoolmaster with 
a new authority and delegate him to a new mission. 

This latest reformer on the educational forum in espousing his 
most recent interpretation of academic freedom, holds to the in- 
doctrination idea. And what does he mean by indoctrination? He 
simply means that the schoolmaster knows what is wrong with the 
world, and must indoctrinate the youthful mind with new theories 
in solving the difficulties which beset a troubled world. In brief, the 
schoolmaster is to become the chosen Moses that will lead the masses 
out of the wilderness. He is to lead in the reforms designed to 
correct an erring mankind. 

It has become a notorious fact that radicalism has found its way 
into the higher institutions of learning and that teachers identified 
with the public schools have manifested leanings toward Commun- 
ism and have given a respectful hearing to those who seek to under- 
mine the institution upon which the government of the United 
States is founded. 

Fortunately, there are educators who have courageously come to 
the front to counter the dangerous trends, which have entered the 
educational field. Dr. W. W. Theisen, in appearing before a body 
of educators at Atlantic City, recently said: 

“One of the most important and fundamental problems facing 
educators is to determine the primary function of education. Some 
insist it is to draft a program of needed changes in American life 
and to indoctrinate children accordingly. Others insist the primary 
function is to train individuals to think and act co-operatively in the 
interests of group welfare, and at the same time to encourage the 
individual to develop his own talents to the fullest, so long as the 
results are not socially detrimental. The one is revolutionary, the 
other is evolutionary. 

“The first group assumes that teachers are competent to find the 
proper solutions to our social and economic difficulties, but with 
thousands of teachers inadequately equipped for present-day teach- 
ing, it seems rather naive to place such confidence in our teaching 
body. The formulation of a social-educational policy will require the 
co-operative efforts of the best thinkers from all walks of life. So 
long as it is extremely improbable that even the best minds among 
educators can solve more than a few of our difficulties or that more 
than a few of their proposed solutions, even if correct, would be 
accepted without long and bitter controversies, what right have we 
to ask that all teachers be permitted to indoctrinate children in 
wholesale fashion ?” 

The task of those who guide the nation’s system of popular edu- 
cation is quite clear. The plan of government under which the nation 
has become self-reliant and powerful, and which has provided an 
opportunity for every man, must not be undermined by vicious and 
dangerous doctrines. The youth of the land must be trained for 
that citizenship, which makes for stability, peace, and happiness. 


Trends in Pending State School Legislation 
HILE the legislative programs presented by educational bodies 
and executives in the several states deal with a variety of 
measures, they are in the main designed to provide a more adequate 
Support for the schools. Thus, they concern tuemselves largely with 
the administration of revenue laws or the planning and discovery of 
hew tax sources. 

In line with the effort to ease the financial problem connected with 
the administration of the schools are the measures designed to secure 
larger administrative units. Such larger units usually enable a better 
distribution of the tax burden, an elimination of unnecessary dupli- 
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cation of costs, and a better control over the professional labors 
carried on in such units. The efforts, however, in the direction of 
consolidation have met with strong resistance in several states. 

The subject of taxation is receiving greater attention. There is 
a reasonably settled conviction that the property tax is greatly 
overburdened. This leads to a widening of the tax basis. The income- 
tax idea has found its ardent supporters and its vigorous opponents. 
The sales tax, which at best considered a temporary expedient, is, on 
the whole, meeting with favor. The gasoline tax is also gaining 
ground. The common subterfuges, such as a tax on amusements, 
cigarets, and the like, are going into disfavor. 

The trend in state legislation may be summed up in the simple 
statement that it is a conflict between state and local taxation to 
the end that a better support for the operation of the schools may be 
obtained. Unquestionably, the several state legislatures will come to 
the rescue of the stricken school districts by making a larger con- 
tribution out of the state taxation fund for the support of the schools. 


The Traveling Textbook Man 

HEN the history of the American textbook is written, the so- 

called bookman, who travels about the country advocating the 
use of the books of his firm, will occupy an important place. For the 
life story of many of the men engaged on the promotional side of 
the textbook business, constitutes a record of service to education 
quite as genuine and unselfish as that of the authors and editors of 
books. 

On the whole, it may be said that the missionary labors of book- 
men have not received the recognition they deserve. Here and there 
some things have happened in which the methods of one or another 
individual have been questioned, and where an unfavorable act 
was enlarged upon as against numerous acts which are to the book- 
man’s credit. Thus, for some years, in certain sections of the coun- 
try, the traveling representatives of school publishing houses were 
looked upon with some suspicion. While the school public knew them 
and appreciated their labors, the politicians took an occasional fling 
at them, which was designed to lower their standing in the eyes of 
the general public and incidentally advance the interests of the 
politician. 

The textbook business is the most honorable and the most use- 
ful branch of an industry essential to our civilization and social 
well-being. It performs an important service in the field of educa- 
tion. School and reference books are written and printed because 
they are essential tools in the task of instruction; learning without 
them is practically impossible under present conditions. The pub- 
lisher is without exception a thorough student of education, a pioneer 
in its improvement and spread. It is he who finds and makes widely 
available the best scholarship in every field of human knowledge; it 
is he who exploits and popularizes new and improved methods of 
teaching, new and accepted theories and discoveries of science, phi- 
losophy, and of all branches of endeavor. In all his activities, the 
bookman is the publisher’s scout, his missionary, and his powerful 
advocate. . 

Thus, the best modern bookman is not only on the firing line of 
American education in the capacity of promoter or salesman, but 
he is an educator of a distinctive type as well. Invariably, he has the 
background of a complete professional education in teaching and 
some years of experience as an educator. He is necessarily a man of 
ability and initiative — success in meeting competition requires these 
qualities in outstanding degree. His work brings him into more fre- 
quent and closer contact with schools and educators than even official 
inspectors of schools are able to enjoy. It is not strange, therefore, 
that it is the bookman who generally has the first news of innova- 
tions and improvements in school organization, curricula, teaching 
methods, and who senses their import and their probable value. The 
valuable information thus obtained is almost invariably passed on 
to his employers and, what is more important, to the numerous 
schoolmen with whom he comes into daily contact. It is not strange 
that many important educators respect highly and make excellent 
use of the educational information and the shrewd judgment of 
bookmen. 

The educator who appreciates his relations to the bookman in- 
variably welcomes the latter not merely as an advocate of his prod- 
ucts, but as a true promoter of the good in education. 
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A Code of Ethics for School Boards 


The California School Trustees Association ad- 
vances the following code of ethics, to be ob- 
served by boards of education throughout the 
state. 

1. The leading purpose of a school board should 
be service to society, a result to be gained through 
fostering public education, and promoting moral 
character. 

2. Mutual confidence, co-operation, loyalty, and 
sincerity should characterize all relations among 
the members of the board with teachers, super- 
visors, the superintendent, and with the general 
public. 

3. It is the duty of school directors to aid in 
every honorable way in establishing and maintain- 
ing the good name, honor, and dignity of the 
schools, the teachers, and the supervisors and ad- 
ministrative officials. So long as the official rela- 
tionship exists they should not openly criticize or 
publicly express an adverse opinion of any em- 
ployee or official no matter what the cause. They 
should expect the same courtesy from teachers, 
officials, and employees. 

4. School directors should make no appointment 
to any position in school except upon the merits 
of the applicants. No one should be dismissed with- 
out good and sufficient cause, properly substan- 
tiated, nor should any one be kept in ignorance 
as to the cause. Except in cases of immorality or 
gross neglect of duty, employees who are not to 
be re-elected should be given ample time to ob- 
tain a position elsewhere. 

5. School directors should not keep the people 
of their districts in ignorance concerning the con- 
dition of the schools. This is not to be construed as 
advocating the giving of sensational stories to the 
press about the schools, the revealing of contem- 
plated plans, nor matter which would reflect upon 
the good name or personal character of any one 
connected with the school system. 

6. No school-board member should obstruct the 
development of school plans and programs, nor 
should he interfere in any way with their efficient 
execution. If he cannot co-operate with his as- 
sociates it is his duty to resign. 

7. No school director should try to influence the 
vote or other action of the board members, or of 
any employee through threat, promise of reward, 
deception, exchange of vote, or by any other means 
than legitimate open discussion where the only 
appeals are to the merits of the proposition under 
consideration. 

8. It is the duty of school directors to promote 
and protect the welfare of the employees of the 
schools, and to safeguard them against overwork, 
unhealthful surroundings, inadequate pay, or other 
conditions which reduce their efficiency. ' 

9. No school-board member shall seek by per- 
sonal solicitation or otherwise to sell to employees 
of the school or to the school real estate, insur- 
ance, supplies, textbooks, buildings, building mate- 
rials, professional service, or any other commodity 
or service whatsoever. 

10. No school-board member shall assume any 
determinative or administrative authority with- 
out the previous definite instruction of the board 
in legal meeting. Examples are: offering or promis- 
ing positions, contracts, giving orders or instruc- 
tions to employees, or making announcements of 
board policy or probably future action. 

11. No school-board member shall ask of the 
school authorities or employees any privileges or 
favors for his children or his employees which 
would not be granted under the same circum- 
stances to other patrons of the school. 

12. It is unethical for any school director to 
try to obtain a position in the schools under his 
direction for any near relative or member of his 
immediate family. 

13. School boards shall not engage in competi- 
tive bidding with any other school board for the 
services of any person or employee. 

14. It is the duty of school boards to provide 
agencies and means for the interchange of thought 
between themselves, their administrative and 
supervisory departments, their teachers, and 
other employees. 

15. It is contrary to ethical principles for school 


directors to reveal confidential correspondence or 
conversation, or to betray any confidence concern- 
ing the school, the teachers, or to gossip about 
the school and its employees. 

16. It is the duty of school boards to place 
whatever educational opportunities the community 
can afford within reach of all the citizens. 

17. If the rights of the children are being de- 
nied and if the schools are being subordinated to 
local and partisan politics, to the control of 
cliques, or to exploitation for personal gain, it is 
the duty of directors to apprise the public of the 
facts and seek through legitimate channels to rem- 
edy the evils. 

18. Believing in the value and necessity of 
education, and in their obligation to the state to 
uphold the cause of public schools, directors 
should not hesitate to do what they can personally 
to advance education in the community, the state, 
and the nation. 


STATE UNIFORMITY OF 
TEXTBOOKS 
(Continued from Page 32) 
select books —if it ever existed—is counter- 
balanced by (a) increasing care of local selecting 
agencies, and (b) the size of the state contract 
with its multiplicity of books to be examined with- 
in a limited time and its temptations to corrupt 
practice. (5) And the arguments based on mobility 
of population are shown to apply to less than 1 per 
cent of the school enrollment. 


Disadvantages of Uniformity 

1. Expense of sweeping changes. Just why it is 
that legislators and would-be officeholders keep 
the public rather thoroughly stirred up on the sub- 
ject of the expense of schoolbooks has been ex- 
plained variously, but most satisfactorily, perhaps, 
by P. A. Knowlton in his article “Schoolbooks, 
the Educational Orphan,” which appeared in the 
March, 1932, Educational Administration and 
Supervision. Mr. Knowlton makes the sensible sug- 
gestion that much of the parents’ attitude toward 
textbook “high prices” is the result of a sort of 
“last straw” psychology. They have just bought 
the children shoes and other clothing necessary in 
order to send them to school; and then on the 
first day home they come with a request for money 
to buy books and supplies! Parents don’t stop to 
consider that the total of books to be bought rare- 
ly approaches the price of a single pair of shoes -— 
it’s the fact that this expense is piled on top of 
the other opening-of-school expenses. Another 
phase of the parents’ attitude is the very infre- 
quency of schoolbook purchases. If a new book 
were requested as often as money for another 
movie, parents might get accustomed to spending 
money for books. 

Aside from the expense of changing all books at 
stated periods, the state uniformity plan involves 
the discarding of books still serviceable in some 
localities side by side with the retention of books 
in other parts of the state, where the wear on 
books is harder, or where changing conditions 
create a demand for new materials, which have 
become very unsatisfactory long before the adopt- 
tion period has been completed. What cculd be 
greater extravagance than for a school under com- 
pulsion of state adoption to replace worn-out 
copies of an unsatisfactory text with new books 
just like the old, when better materials are avail- 
able for the same outlay? 

Claims of savings in a state adoption, even of 
admittedly inferior books, usually run from 10 to 
20 per cent of the total cost, but such assertions 
are most misleading. Usually these adoptions mean 
a complete overturn of all books used in the state. 
Available figures show that the year of the adop- 
tion the cost per pupil mounts very high, in some 
cases to three or four times the five-year average 
annual expenditure in states like Nebraska, Penn- 
sylvania, or Massachusetts, having free textbooks, 
or even in states like Missouri, or Illinois, where 
pupils buy. In Indiana, under state adoption, be- 
cause of varying allowances to the retail dealer 
over this identical wholesale price in all these 
states, books actually cost the pupil more than in 
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Ohio or Illinois where there is no state adoption — 
e.g., Book “A” catalog list price $1 — wholesale 
price in Ohio, Indiana and Illinois 75 cents; re- 
tail price in Ohio 83 cents; in Indiana 90 cents; in 
Illinois 87 cents. In Ohio the dealer is allowed 10 
per cent, in Indiana 20 per cent, in Illinois 15 per 
cent, on the wholesale price. 

Again, if we were to admit the extravagant 
claim of the 20 per cent saving on the purchases, 
what really has been saved? A textbook-letting 
is not comparable to a bridge-letting or to the 
purchase of so many yards of concrete where the 
call for bids gives definite specifications as to 
quantity and quality of material. May we point 
out that there are certain indefinables (to a lay- 
man) not represented by paper, ink, or binding, 
that are of the utmost importance in the state’s 
educational service? If the school patrons of the 
state are to spend a half million dollars for text- 
books, and few except those of the largest enroll- 
ment spend more than that amount, what is a 
saving of $100,000 in my theoretical state, divided 
among, perhaps, 400,000 families; if we set over 
against this saving the instructional loss? Where 
should the decision lie? Can we not hope for the 
day when Mr. Average Superintendent, trained to 
the job, backed by experience, will be able to say 
with finality what promotes shamefully wasteful 
grade repetition, and what outlay for a child’s 
book is to his advantage because of the better 
grip it will give him on the subject matter in- 
volved? What state board would attempt to choose 
a farmer’s plow or a carpenter’s saw? 

A third phase of the expense of making state 
adoptions is the temptation (under urgings of those 
who are to profit directly or indirectly, from the 
large piece of business involved) to change books 
that it is really not necessary to change. This 
temptation is recognized by some state laws in 
their restriction of the number of books that can 
be changed at any one adoption, though as pointed 
out elsewhere this effort to remove one unsound 
practice involves the state in other difficulties that 
retard progress. 


Legal Tangles and Delays 


2. Inefficiency and confusion in the schools 
often result from delays and legal tangles in state 
adoptions. A very illuminating discussion of the 
1932 adoption in the State of West Virginia is 
given by Nelson B. Henry in The Nation’s Schools 
for February, 1934. Legal proceedings said to be 
due to political rivalries much more than to any 
action of the state board of education, led to 
court decisions and reversals by higher courts, 
which for two years kept the schools in uncer- 
tainty as to what books they were to use; at the 
end of the time there was still no effective uni- 
formity, some local units having installed the 
newly adopted books and others continuing with 
the old ones — although in at least three subjects 
these old books were declared by teachers of the 
state (through a questionnaire) to be highly un- 
satisfactory and in need of change. 

The elementary schools of Georgia, Mississippi, 
and Tennessee have been in a muddle many times 
because of litigation over state adoptions. Ark- 
ansas, Kentucky, and Oklahoma are other states 
where adoptions have been subject to confusion, 
litigation, and much unfavorable publicity in the 
local press. No state apparently is entirely free 
from the turmoil and disconcerting uncertainties 
which may be aroused by noneducational interests 
(usually tied, as we know, to warring political 
factions). Even Socrates pointed out that the 
greater the prize the more difficult it was to keep 
bottled up the furies of those contending for vic- 
tory. 

3. Rigidity. The feature of rigidity was partially 
developed in discussing the alleged advantage of 
the uniformity of textbooks in its greater possibil- 
ities for a uniform course of study. The rigidity 
of the state adoption operates in two directions, 
(1) the direction of not fitting the needs of indi- 
vidual communities, and (2) in the direction of 
not fitting the changing needs of an entire state. 
With differences in length of school term; in 
character and extent of supervision; ability, train- 
ing, and experience of teachers; the contrasting 
situation in rural and urban communities; the 
diversity of equipment and school plant, where 

(Concluded on Page 46) 
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Part One stresses the relatively few principles of grammar and 
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what is possible under average schoolroom 
conditions . . . Not ‘‘just another book" but a 
book or series that will bring an original, con- 
structive solution to some widespread teaching 
problem . .. An understanding of the day-by- 
day difficulties of the school executive and the 
individual teacher . . . 


Scott, Foresman and Company have persist- 
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job as educational publishers. 
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Part }wo contains the most comprehensive treatment of punc- 
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text. 


Part Three contains a unique and entirely original presentation 
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The method of treatment is unique, interesting, and teachable. 
Every lesson is accompanied by ample drill exercises on the 
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“The English of Business,” reflecting as it does the combined 
experience of a classroom teacher, a general editor, and two 
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in such skill subjects as shorthand and typewriting. 
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(Concluded from Page 44) 
variations in local conditions are so great, what 
can be done satisfactorily with a single text in any 
one grade and subject? How can one textbook 
efficiently serve all groups? 

In regard to changing needs let me quote Dr. 
Tidwell (op. cit., p. 48): “State uniformity means 
comparatively long-term adoptions. This provision 
of the law prevents the adoption of new and bet- 
ter textbooks which are constantly appearing.” 

Consider the history book made before the 
world war and continued under state adoption 
long after the map of Europe had been made 
over; or the science book that must be continued 
in spite of new discoveries or inventions; or the 
book in any subject in which the methodology as 


_ well as the data has undergone changes which are 


made available through new textbooks. Not all old 
books are bad, nor are new books the most desir- 
able, but the state adoption tends to retard or 
make more difficult obvious and worth while 
changes. Education like time flows on, ever chang- 
ing — the layman looks at it and its technique as 
something static, frozen, or concludes unthinking- 
ly that it should be so. 

4. Effect of uniformity on the teacher’s attitude. 
Supposing the best possible books were chosen 
under state uniformity, isn’t there something to be 
said of the teacher’s having no voice in the selec- 
tion? Assume in view of the impossibility of fitting 
a single text to all the schools of the state, a num- 
ber of teachers are disappointed. Will they not be 
dissatisfied, will not their ambition to do the best 
possible teaching job be dampened? In any event 
the teacher has less feeling of responsibility for 
successful work with a textbook in the selection of 
which he had no part. Even if the teacher has had 
no immediate connection with the local choice, if 
dissatisfied his hope for remedy is nearer at hand. 

Further, between adoptions, publishers’ repre- 
sentatives and announcement of new offerings find 
their way much less frequently into state-adop- 
tion territory than into open fields. Therefore 
teachers are much less likely to keep up-to-date 
on new materials and methods. Teachers are the 


first to insist that they derive valuable professional 
help through the years from the regular and 
leisurely calls of publishers’ representatives; and 
this help is lost entirely or nearly so under state 
adoption, when there is a feverish three- or six- 
months whirl and then no agents’ visits for an- 
other five years. But this loss is small compared 
to the loss of teacher-initiative and teacher- 
=_— As Tidwell says (op. cit., pp. 48, 
49): ‘ 

“Too much state control stifles individual en- 
terprise and initiative. Most of the significant con- 
tributions to educational theory and practice have 
come from individuals who have been free to ex- 
periment.” 

The Thirtieth Yearbook, “Conclusions and Rec- 
ommendations,” sum up the point by these state- 
ments (p. 308): 

“18. Teachers, as the users of textbooks, should 
have a voice in their selection. . . 

“19. The choice of textbooks is so important 
an educational task that the study of approved 
methods and standards for selection should be 
emphasized in the professional preparation of 
teachers.” 

5. Effect of uniformity on quality of books 
chosen. The fact that “a standard text for each 
child” does not result from state uniformity has 
been stressed. It may not be amiss, however, to 
state briefly the differences in quality of materials 
selected by the two plans. 


Chicago 


Books chosen for an im- 
possible objective; i.e., to 
fit a wide variety of local 
conditions. 


Place your order with our nearest office. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


San Francisco Boston 


GREGG BOOKS ARE AUTHORITATIVE 





Books chosen to fit more 
closely the conditions un- 
der which they will actual- 
ly be used. 


Uniformity 


Special editions; books 
unsalable elsewhere. 
Obsolete or  obsolescent 
books. 

Books chosen under time 
pressure. 

A multiplicity of books 
for a small committee to 
choose from. 

Books chosen by a com- 
mittee usually remote from 
the classrooms where the 
books are to be used. 


Local Choice 


Open competition; offer- 
ings of all publishers. 
Newest books more readily 
available. 

Books chosen in leisurely 
fashion, pretty much as 
they are needed. 

A few books under con- 
sideration at any given 
time. 

Books chosen by the su- 
perintendent and teachers 
who are to use them. 


Books chosen with far Books chosen on_ their 
greater weight to personal merits as teaching tools. 
and political preference. 

To discuss this subject without prejudice is most 
difficult. While, as was stated, the larger publishers 
do not feel that the plan is in the interest of the 
schools or the public, frankness compels us to 
admit that on this problem all publishers do not 
see eye to eye. Some concerns seeking to obtain a 
foothold in the industry have a relatively small 
investment in editorial force, plates, or field corps. 
Many of these organizations have ideas, energy, 
high-quality personnel, limited in number though 
it be. To such publishers, unable to blanket the 
country in their promotion efforts, the state unit 
offers an alluring business gamble. Then, too, they 
have a place in the economic setup which the pub- 
lisher with the larger organization cannot remove 
even if that might be his desire. (Certain impres- 
sive concerns of today were the small publishers of 
yesterday.) The worthy objective, however, is not 
the interests of any publisher small or large, ex- 
cept as some publisher happens to have a book 
which fills a want and he profits thereby. What is 
desired above all is the best tool to assist the 
teacher in the education of our children. The facts 
reviewed here demonstrate that the chance of 
securing this desirable text is far greater in the 
so-called “open” states than under state uniform- 
ity. 

NEW BOOKS 
Junior High School Costs 

By Wilbur I. Gooch. Cloth, 160 pages. Price, $1.75. 
— College, Columbia University, New York 

ity. 

The advent of the junior high school involves not 
only considerations of cost, but also its actual scope 
in the scheme of popular education. The author dis- 
cusses the new conceptions in contradistinction to the 
traditional type and points to the investigations made 
on both the 6-3-3 plan and the 6-2-4 plan. He enters 
into the cost items. In reaching a conclusion here, he 

(Concluded on Page 49) 
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PUBLIC ADDRESS and 
Radio Distribution Sys- 
tems for school use. 
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THE AUDIPHONE fe/ps the 
hard-of-hearing child. In 
single units, or in groups. 


FIRE ALARMS from Graybar 
protect lives. Long experi- 
ence assures dependability. 


« U =- 
HOUSEHOLD ELECTRICAL AP- 
PLIANCES dave a place in up- 
to-date Domestic Science classes. 


BETTER LIGHTING safe- 
guards children’s eyes. 7 
Types for every need. BELLS... BUZZERS... 








SIGNALS of any kind 
Sor school requirements. 
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THE INTER-PHONE connects 
the principal's office to every 
room. Saves time.. footsteps. 





VENTILATING or other types 
of FANS for any need are 
available from Graybar. 
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MOTORS and Control from 
Graybar are dependable and 
available for any power need. 


WIRE AND CONDUIT— and 
60,000 other Graybar items. 
Consultus for any electrical need. 


This service of electrical supply is ECONOMICAL-UP-TO - DATE- ALL-INCLUSIVE 


Now, more than ever, electricity plays an all- 
important part in the school. It safeguards the 
health of children... lifts burdens from hard- 


working teachers. ..increases school efficiency. 


As America’s oldest and largest distributor 
of electrical equipment, Graybar makes the 
benefits of electricity available quickly... 
economically .. . rehab/y. \t can supply any and 
every school electrical requirement. 

It may be electrical equipment for air- 
conditioning. Or a Public Address or Radio 
Distribution System. Or household electrical 


appliances for Domestic Science courses... It 
may be Audiphones for Hard-of-Hearing 
classes or individuals. It may be correct mod- 
ern lighting equipment. Fire alarms...signals 
...buzzers. Or motors, wire and cable. 


No matter what the item, it has the backing 


of Graybar’s long experience in meeting school 
needs... Plus 


Graybar’s rep- oy ye 
utation for gua/- ra y a 
ity that goes 


OFFICES IN 76 PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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School Adminirtration 
in Action 


SAVING THE SCHOOLS BY A 
LOCAL TAX INCREASE 
L. J. Hauser, Superintendent, 
Riverside, Illinois 


During the past few years many communities 
have been greatly handicapped in providing ade- 
quate educational opportunities for their children 
as a result of the depreciating values of real estate. 
In one community these valuations were reduced 
35 per cent. Since the tax rate was already at the 
maximum allowed without a referendum vote, it 
was obvious that the school’s income would be cut 
proportionately. 

Fortunately an emergency measure had been 
passed by the state legislature whereby it was 
made possible for the people of the community 
to decide between a slight increase in their taxes 
or a “starvation” education for their children. The 
opportunity for making this decision was provided 
through a special election. It was felt to be very 
important and essential for the taxpayer to under- 
stand clearly the financial condition of the district 
that made this increase imperative. The basis of 
such educational publicity was the presentation of a 
clear, honest, complete picture of the serious condi- 
tion of the district. The outcome of the election 
proved such a plan to be effective. 

In order to carry out an effective publicity cam- 
paign, a bulletin clearly explaining the serious finan- 
cial condition of the district and its effect upon 
the educational opportunities of the children, was 
prepared and distributed to the home of each child 
in school. Additional copies were sent to other 
interested individuals. 

A mass meeting was held in the school audito- 
rium. This meeting was advertised throughout the 
community by means of a “dodger” which was 
distributed in each home by members of the school 
patrol. 

In briefly explaining the critical local school 
situation at this meeting, the superintendent of 
schools confined his discussion to these three basic 
questions: 

1. In what ways have the educational opportu- 
nities of our children been curtailed? 

2. What are the financial conditions that have 
brought about such drastic cuts? 

3. What can be done to relieve the serious 
situation? 

In order to make the answers to these questions 
very clear to the audience, a number of large charts 
were prepared on tagboard, 3 by 4 feet in size. 
These charts briefly summarized the main points 


2 3 Months 


9F Months 


CM School Co Out of School 
CHART I 


of the discussion. The charts were placed on an 
easel on the stage and discussed, one by one. After 
each chart had been explained, it was hung on the 
side wall of the auditorium for future reference. 
In this way a convenient basis was provided for 
informal discussions at the close of the meeting. 

Charts I and II are typical of the charts that 
were used to emphasize the serious educational 
curtailments that had been instituted. 


CHART II. Time Lost by Children 


Year 


18 — 44 months 


In three more years children will have lost one whole school 
year. 


The next two charts are some of those that were 
used to present a picture of the financial condi- 
tions that were responsible for the drastic cuts in 
the educational opportunities of the children. Chart 
III presents a very interesting comparison between 
the current operating expenses for the school years 
1930-31 and 1933-34. The drastic cuts made in the 
budget are clearly shown. Chart IV shows this 
same cut in terms of per-pupil costs. This cost was 
reduced from $111 to $70, a cut of $41, or 37 
per cent. 


CHART III. Annual Expenditures 


1930-31 1933-34 
$ 8,369 $ 6,850 

90,932 56,285 

24,491 16,549 
Maintenance 4,736 5,874 1,138 
Auxiliary Agencies 3,942 537 3,405 
Fixed Charges 233 361 128 


Cut 
$ 1,519 
34,647 
3,942 


Administration 
Instruction 


Operation 


Total Current Expense .... $132,703 $86,456 $42,247 





CHART IV. Per-Pupil Costs 

1930-31 1933-34 Cut 
Instruction $ 76 $46 $30 
Geerateh sas. .c... 20 13 7 
Other Expense 15 11 4 


Total Current Expense... . $111 $70 $41 


The next group of charts shows why it was 
necessary to institute these drastic cuts. In Chart 
V, we find that the assessed valuation was reduced 


from $10,282,140 in 1930 to $6,800,000 in 1932, 
a reduction of approximately 35 per cent. 


CHART V 
Year 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 


Assessed Value 
$ 9,776,713 
9,998,016 
10,282,140 
9,796,928 





Chart VI shows the terrific interest load the 
school must pay on borrowed money to run the 
schools as a result of the Cook County tax muddle. 
In 1928, the Illinois State Tax Commission ordered 
a reassessment of all Cook County property and 
no taxes for that year were collected. As a result 
of this delay of one year, which will not be made 
up until 1940, it has been necessary to run the 
schools on 6 per cent tax-anticipation warrants. 
Although Chart VI is incomplete, it gives some 
idea of what this interest amounts to. It is esti- 
mated that the interest on the 1931 warrants will 
be at least $12,000. This amount is almost 15 per 
cent of the total budget for current operating 
expenses. 





CHART VI. Interest on Warrants 
Educational Building 
$5,691 $3,075 


Year Total 
$ 8,766 
4,823 10,685 
2,721 9,583 
373 2,844 

*Warrants still outstanding. 





In Chart VII we find a comparison between the 
estimated educational expenses for 1933-34 and 
the estimated income for the same year. A shortage 
of about $12,500 is apparent. 





CHART VII. Estimated Educational Expense and Income, 
1934-35 
Expense 
Administration 
Instruction 
Operation 


Auxiliary Agencies .. 


Tax Income 
Delinquent Taxes .. 
State Aid 


"$63, 700 


In order to provide additional revenue the 
people can, by referendum, vote an increase of 
3/10 per cent for educational purposes. This in- 
crease would make available an additional $18,360. 
This amount would more than cover the $12,000 
shortage. 

Every taxpayer will naturally be interested in 
knowing just how this increase would affect his 
own tax bill. This information is provided in Chart 
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VIII. On the basis of a tax bill of $100, the in- 
crease would be $4.56, but the sales tax passed by 
the state legislature to replace the tax on real 
estate for state purposes will mean a reduction of 

7.61. Even with this increase in the school tax, 
the total tax bill will be less for the next year 
than the present bill. 

The passage of this referendum by the people 
has greatly improved the school situation. Instead 
of further curtailing the educational services of the 
school, some actual progress can be made for the 
first time in the past three years. The new budget 
provides for four additional teachers, a school 
nurse, an increased budget for supplementary 
books, a probable nine-month school year, and the 
possibility of re-establishing the kindergarten. 


CHART VIII. 
TAX BILL 


How Will Increase Affect Tax Bill 


4.56 


104.56 
7.61 


$ 96.95 


In conclusion, it should be pointed out that this 
adjustment of school finance is considered a 
temporary local adjustment. It is planned to vigor- 
ously continue the agitation for a real solution of 
the taxation problem. The state must through 
broadening the tax base, provide the necessary 
funds to relieve the burden now placed on real 
estate. The solution of this problem requires the 
co-operation of the whole state. The increase in 
the tax rate was an immediate solution to the 
problem that could be accomplished locally. The 
children of the “depression” cannot be expected 
to pay the price of our antiquated tax system. 


AIMS OF THE CALIFORNIA 
SCHOOL TRUSTEES 


The members of boards of education in 
California have come to the realization that 
while they are intrusted with the administration 
of the schools in an immediate sense, they have 
also a state-wide duty to perform. Thus, the 
California School Trustees Association, which is 
now in the fifth year of its existence, concerns 
itself with the problems which affect the welfare 
of the schools of the state as a whole. Accordingly 
an outline of association objectives, presented by 
Pres. F. T. McGinnis embodies adjustments of 
the problems of financial support, the exigencies 
of taxation, the appointment or election of the 
state superintendent of public instruction, the 
question of consolidation, etc. 


The Teacher-Tenure Question 


President McGinnis deems the teacher-tenure 
problem a perplexing one. The association has 
gone on record as believing that the dismissal of 
an incompetent teacher should be brought about 
with the concurrence of the superintendent and 
a majority vote of the board of education. At any 
rate, the present teacher-tenure law is strenuously 
opposed, because it makes the removal of un- 
desirable teachers difficult if not impossible. He 
believes that the objections of the present law 
should be met and says: 

“First, the reasons for dismissal must be broad- 
ened. Second, the public hearing in the school 
district, a hearing in which the board was criti- 
cized as being accuser, prosecutor, jury, and judge, 
must be eliminated. Third, the highly technical 
legal details to be complied with must be re- 
moved. Fourth, the undue expense in connection 
with the present procedure must be done away 
with. Fifth, the retrial on a question of fact in 
the Superior Court must not occur.” 


Important Functions of Boards 


President McGinnis, in a public address, ad- 
vanced the following conceptions as to the func- 
tion and duty of the modern board of education: 

“To me, one of the most important functions 
of boards is in the matter of public relations. I 
do not necessarily mean, as it has been defined, 
as interpreting the school program to the public. 
Neither do I mean the loosing of a flood of 
propaganda depicting the schools as sacrosanct. 
I mean simply this: we have a good product — 
why not advertise it? The progressive merchant 

(Concluded on Page 49) 
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— and offering immediately the combined personnel, crea- 
tive ability, engineering skill and production facilities of two 
nationally recognized institutions having a total of over 50 
years’ experience in the manufacture of specialized wood and 
steel furniture. 


Since 1880, the Hamilton Manufacturing Company of Two 
Rivers, Wisconsin has pioneered important developments in 
furniture for the Graphic Arts industry, for Architects and 
Engineers, for the Dental and Medical Professions, and for 
Educational purposes. 


The Invincible Metal Furniture Company of Manitowoc has 
specialized for years in Laboratory, Vocational and Library 
Furniture of highest quality. 


These two institutions have merged their related activities 

in Hamilton-Invincible, Inc., and are specializing in school 

furniture for the Scientific Laboratory—Fine Arts Departments 
-The School Library! See the following page. 


HAMILTON-INVINCIBLE, Inc. 


Two Rivers, Wisconsin 
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With ideal manufacturing facilities in full production, 
Hamilton-Invincible offers you the services of a_ highly 
trained engineering department with an enviable record 
in the school field. These services are available to responsible 
Educators, School Executives, Board Members and Archite¢ts, 
either through Personal Consultation or Correspondence, 
without cost or obligation. 


You Will Want This New Catalog 


Issued in sections, the Hamilton-Invincible Catalog contains 
new, vital information, properly arranged and classified. 


The first issue will be ready soon. A copy will be reserved 
for you, at your request. 


In the meantime, the complete facilities of Hamilton-In- 
vincible are available at a moment's noticé to meet your most 
urgent requirements for specialized classroom furniture of all 
kinds in wood and steel construction. Inquiries are invited. 


HAMILTON-INVINCIBLE, Inc. 


Sales and Genéral Offices, Two Rivers, Wis. 
Authorized Represerttatives in Principal Cities 
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advertises his wares, and through the medium of 
good, clean, quality merchandise, builds up good 
will. We are sincere and honest in our administra- 
tion of school affairs, and we take no steps with- 
out determining first if the step is right and 
proper. Since our actions are based upon the best 
of motives, we should not hesitate to let the 
patrons of our school district know what we are 
doing and why we are doing it. We can justify 
and defend our acts with the absolute truth. We 
need, however, to be thoroughly familiar with the 
problems ourselves, and we must maintain rela- 
tions with the principal and teaching staff that 
will bring about a frank discussion and promote 
the presentation of all viewpoints. With mutual 
respect and confidence thus established, both 
teacher and trustee can go hand in hand to the 
public with the true story of the one govern- 
mental function that is nearest and dearest to 
the heart of the parent, the proper and efficient 
education of his child. 

“Tf the modern board of education is facing 
the test of service, and thus justifying its being, 
it exerts a high order of educational statesman- 
ship. It must demonstrate that it is equal to the 
situation which primarily means that it must 
utilize the available dollar in obtaining the max- 
imum of service. It will uphold the integrity of 
the nation’s system of popular education. It must 
be taken for granted that public bodies deliberat- 
ing upon measures and departures which concern 
the welfare of the community are guided by 
sincerity and honor. The public exacts honesty 
and efficiency. It cannot always discern motives or 
control action. Among public bodies, the modern 
board of education is expected to set the pace not 
only in intelligent approach to the problems in 
hand, but in the observance of ethical standards 
as well. Its ministration contemplates a high mis- 
sion, fostering the complete welfare of a rising 
generation, and involving the progress, stability 
and perpetuity of a great nation. Our responsi- 
bility is not so much to this generation as it is 
to the next generation. May we, as trustees, 
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The Demand for Clean Textbooks 


is insistent and determined as the activities of 
Parent Teachers Assn’s, Women’s Clubs, etc. proves. 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


first answered the problem of soiled books in 1869 and have since 
been the most effective answer wherever free textbooks are used. 


Later on—we developed by our own formula the famous Holden Un- 
finished Leatherette quality — a material which withstands friction, 
abrasion and wear as well as being waterproof and weatherproof, 


thus greatly prolonging the lives of the books as well as keeping 
them clean, neat and sanitary. 





BUY THE BEST .... BUY HOLDEN 
PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


shoulder that responsibility, fully realizing its 
existence, and prove worthy of the trust that has 
been given to us.” 
NEW BOOKS 

(Continued from Page 46) 
contends that the per-pupil costs for current expenses 
in grades seven to nine are approximately the same 
in school systems organized on the 6-3-3, or junior- 
high-school plan, as in school systems which have 
retained the traditional 8-4 organization. 
Automotive Essentials 

By Ray F. Kuns. Cloth bound, 433 pages. Price, 
$1.92. Published by The Bruce Publishing Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

This work has experienced seven printings. It is 
completely rewritten and brought up to date. It is a 
beginner’s textbook, based on fundamentals and the 
essentials of automobile information. It aims to en- 
able the student (driver) to select, use, and repair 
automobiles and automobile equipment. 

There are chapters on the general features of auto- 
mobile design, power plants, the names and uses of 
automobile parts, and the processes of assembling of 
an engine. The text is accompanied by an illuminat- 
ing series of illustrations, sectional views, and charts. 

The author enters into an intimate description of 
all the parts that enter into the construction of a 
modern automobile. Thus, the lubricating and cooling 
of an engine, fuel systems, ignition, starting motors 
and generators, car wiring and lighting, storage 
batteries and transmissions, clutches, brakes, axles, 
gears, shock absorbers, etc., are intelligently dealt with. 

Each chapter is followed by a set of review ques- 
tions. A helpful index is provided enabling the student 
to readily find the particular item, description, or 
illustration desired. 

The Power and Duties of 

Superintendent 

By Thomas McDowell Gilland. Paper bound, 279 
pages. Price, $2. Published by The University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago, IIl. 

. In the history of school administration, as applied 
to the United States, there is probably no chapter 
which is more interesting than that which deals with 
evolution of the scope and function of the school 
superintendency. Much of the general educational 
progress has depended upon the progress here made. 
The author of this volume not only deals with power 
and duties of the school superintendent but gives 
attention to origin and development of that important 
office. The interest is particularly centered upon the 


the City School 








gradual transfer of powers and prerogatives exercised 
by the lay boards of education to the professional 
officers. The author reveals not only the conceptions 
and practices of an earlier day, but tells also something 
of the struggles which have taken place between the 
boards and their executive officers in the management 
of the schools. 

In setting forth the present status of the school 
superintendent, the author says: “In most cities the 
superintendent still holds his office, exercises his 
powers, and performs his duties at the discretion and 
will of the board of education. In a few cities, which 
are governed by charter, the superintendent possesses 
a legal status, that is, his powers are conferred by 
the legislature of the state, but in general the city 
superintendent is an executive officer without legal 
status.” 

In pointing out the gradual changes from the time 
that the school superintendent was merely a clerk of 
the board of education to the present time, the author 
notes the more important periods. He points to the 
fact that before the year 1900, the boards of educa- 
tion of cities were large and unwieldy bodies. They 
maintained many committees and the deliberations 
were lumbered up with much oratory and superfluous 
discussion. With the reduction in the size of boards of 
education there came also the tendency to delegate 
authority to the superintendent, and to designate him 
as the executive officer. He was given the power of 
initiative in the nomination of teachers, the adoption 
of courses of studies, textbooks, and supplies. 

At the same time, the boards of education realized 
that the scope and function of such bodies were best 
confined to the formulation of general administrative 
policies and to the matter of finance. Again, it be- 
came more clear that the members of boards of edu- 
cation were not equipped by training or experience to 
direct the technical and professional labors. The gen- 
eral character of boards of education was not only 
improved by departing from the large and unwieldy 
to the smaller and more efficient bodies, but also in 
according a longer tenure of service, and adopting 
representation at large as against the ward represen- 
tation. Improvements have also been effected in the 
abolition of or reduction of the committee system. 
The author describes with considerable completeness 
the several duties and responsibilities of the modern 
school superintendent. He bases his analysis almost 
entirely upon official reports and pronouncements. 

The findings of Dr. Gilland afford an interesting 
contrast to the study of Chamberlain in 1913 which 
covered substantially the same ground. 
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Textbooks Must Be Well Bound 


Wherever school books are supplied free or on a rental basis, 


durability is essential if costs are to be kept down. 


One of the surest ways to reduce book costs is to specify Binders 


Board for the covers of all textbooks. Thus you will obtain maxéi- 


mum service because Binders Board is dense, strong, stiff, yet 


flexible, a combination of properties which gives superior wear- 


ing qualities to the bindings of books. Binders Board has been 


the standard board for bookbinding purposes for over a century 


—it has stood the test of time. 


BINDERS BOARD MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


Chanin Building 


Colonial Board Company...... Manchester, Conn. 
Consolidated Paper Company...... Monroe, Mich. 
The Davey Company........... Jersey City, N. J. 


C. L. LLOYD, Secretary 


MEMBERS 
PN BOR 66.556:5.4N6 0800548408 Millburn, N. J. 
Fibreboard Products Inc....... San Francisco, Cal. 
GC. Hi, eettee GOs. ok cc icsss N. Westchester, Conn. 


New York City 


Otter River Mills, Inc........... Otter River, Mass. 
Riverside Paper Mig. Co....... Glastonbury, Conn.’ 
Shryock Brothers.............. Philadelphia, Pa. 











Mathematics in Life 

By Raleigh Schorling and John R. Clark. Paper, 44 
pages. Price, 24 cents. The World Book Company, 
Yonkers, N. Y. 

This pamphlet, the first of a series, offers a well- 
rounded course in measurement for the nonmathe- 
matically-minded student in the upper grades or the 
junior high school. It approaches the topic by out- 
lining the strange but interesting units and instruments 
used at various times in history and leads to an under- 
standing of the manipulation of measurements through 
a clear understanding of their meaning and necessity. 
The slow student for whom the course is intended can- 
not fail to respond to the laboratory procedure here 
used. Confidence will inevitably follow the achieve- 
ment possible through the careful grading of problems, 
the comprehensive testing, and the unique reteaching. 


School Plant Requirements for Standardized Schools 

By Haskell Pruett, Ph.D. Cloth, 224 pages. George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 

This intensive study —a doctoral thesis — provides 
complete data and an evaluation of (1) the legal 
requirements for the school plants of “standardized” 
rural and elementary schools and the accrediting 
requirements of high schools; (2) the relative values 
of these plant standards as viewed by the official 
agencies which created them; (3) the practices of a 
typical state in administering the plant requirements 
in the “standardizing” of rural and elementary schools 
and accrediting high schools; and (4) the relationships 
of the accrediting authorities to other divisions of the 
state governments in administering school-plant stand- 
ards. The study reveals the fact that standardization 
of the elementary plant is employed in 35 states and 
ranges in inclusiveness from 27 items in Pennsylvania 
to 248 items in Wisconsin. A total of 3,939 items for 
standards were found as applying to elementary schools 
and 2,242 items were not duplicated in two states. 
A total of 3.182 items were found for high-school 
standards, and of these 2,407 statements were found 
in one state each. 

The standards for elementary schools are by no 
means all required, but in the majority of instances 
are only recommended or suggested. The element of 
subjective judgment runs through all of the legis- 
lation, and such indefinite terms as “abundant,” 
“neat,” “right,” “adequate,” and “well” are found, 
respectively, in all of the states. In elementary-school 
buildings the emphasis of the legislation is on the sub- 
stances sustaining life (air, light, water, and heat) ; 
in the high schools the requirements mostly cover 





teacher equipment considered necessary for instruc- 
tional purposes. 

The study makes clear that the present legislation 
is largely without scientific basis, that it is not specific 
nor inclusive. Perhaps its worst feature—its sub- 
jectiveness — is in practice its greatest advantage be- 
cause it allows growing and improving knowledge to 
be applied by administrative and accrediting officials. 
Some day, it is hoped, we shall have a flexible, scienti- 
fically acceptable state schoolhousing code which can 
meet a battery of educational, engineering, sanitary, 
and safety tests. The present study is a pioneer effort 
that will help in such an achievement. 

The Adjustment Service 

By Jerome H. Bentley. Paper, 80 pages. American Association 
for Adult Education, New York, N. Y. A brief record of an 
experiment intended to help some sixteen thousand adults re- 
direct their vocational lives unbalanced through the depression. 
Indicates a field of social service in which adult education will 
play an important part. 

New Frontiers of Democracy 

By E. E. Lewis and M. M. Chambers. Paper, 96 pages. 35 
cents (25 cents in lots of ten or more). American Education 
Press, 40 S. Third St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Teachers of current events, history, economics, and civics will 

welcome this concise presentation of the activities of President 
Roosevelt’s administration in solving our national problems 
Why Pay Taxes? 
Paper, 20 pages. League of Wisconsin Municipalities, Madison, 
Wis. A valuable outline for general city reports. It suggests an 
approach which schoolmen may well study and utilize in making 
clear to their communities the necessity of city government and 
the value of the several services which are an essential part of 
any well-governed city. If taxation is to hold its own in the 
efforts for local funds, it must adopt some of the methods so 
well outlined in this study. 


Conserving the Sight of School Children 

A report of the Joint Committee on Health Problems in Edu- 
cation, prepared under the direction of Thomas D. Wood, M.D. 
Paper, 54 pages. Price, 35 cents. Bulletin No. 6, 1935, issued 
by the National Society for the Prevention of Blindness, Inc., 
50 West 50th St., New York City. 

This report furnishes practical directions for promoting the 
conservation of eyesight of school children. It gives recognition 
to the increasing responsibility not only of the teacher, but of 
educational authorities, for the general health as well as the 
eye health of school children. Suggestions are included for a 
program of eye health in a school system. 


School Finance Systems 

Prepared by Edgar L. Morphet and A. R. Meadows. Paper, 
30 pages. Price, five cents. Bulletin for January, 1935 of the 
research division, National Education Association, Washington, 
BD. &. 

This cumulative handbook of school finance practices has been 
prepared with the co-operation of experts. The report contains 
statements describing the systems of financing elementary and 


secondary school systems in fifteen states, including Alabama, 
Arkansas, California, Connecticut, Delaware, Illinois, Maine, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, New York, Ohio, South Dakota, Utah, 
Washington, West Virginia. 

The Arithmetic of Business 

By F. J. McMackin, J. A. March, and C. E. Baten. Cloth, 
477 pages. Price, $1.48. Published by Ginn & Company, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

In examining this new textbook in arithmetic, it becomes 
evident that the authors have borne in mind the needs of the 
modern business world. They recognize in a practical way, the 
training that the young man or woman who enters the employ 
of a business office must possess in order to prove efficient and 
serviceable. 

While the text has been planned to provide the teacher of 
business with a definite instrument of instruction in arithmetical 
computations, it leads the student into the technique of the 
most commonly used business routine. The pedagogical character 
of the text is definite and orderly. Fundamentals are regarded 
as tools of business; the several topics are presented with logical 
sequence; the problems are graded and attention is given to slow, 
average, and fast groups of students. 

Whole numbers and decimals, common fractions, measures and 
measurements, etc., are dealt with most thoroughly in the 
initial chapters. The student is then familiarized with such 
things as discounts, interest, exchange, profit, loss, and depre- 
ciation. He also learns something of the various forms of owner- 
ship, of corporate securities, taxes, duties, insurance, and the 
like. The various lessons offer an abundance of practice work, 
designed to hold the interest of the student. At logical points 
tests and remedial exercises are introduced. 


DEATH OF WILLIAM F. YOUNG 


William Foster Young, president of Benjamin H. 
Sanborn & Company, and well known in the educa- 
tional textbook field, died suddenly at his home in 
New York City, of a heart attack, on February 18. 
Mr. Young had been connected with the firm for a 
third of a century. 

Mr. Young entered the publishing business in 1889 
with Ginn & Company, with whom he was connected 
for five years. Later he joined D. C. Heath & Com- 
pany as Chicago manager. In 1902, he became vice- 
president and general manager of Benjamin H. San- 
born & Company, and upon Mr. Sanborn’s retirement 
in 1913 he became president. 

Under Mr. Young’s leadership, the company’s in- 
fluence in educational publishing was steadily widened. 
For the firm’s publication of its Hispanic Series, edited 
by John H. Fitz-Gerald, Mr. Young was elected to the 
Royal Academy of Arts and Sciences of Cadiz, Spain. 

Mr. Young was born in Memphis, Tenn., February 
11, 1867, and was educated in the common schools 
of Illinois and the University of Illinois. 

He was a member of the Educational Publishers’ 
Association and was its president in 1918 and 1919. 
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Carefully Planned— 


Correctly Engineered 
Accurately Constructed 





Maximum efficiency in operating schedule is ob- 
tained in this laboratory largely because it is 
properly planned and equipped. KIMBALL en- 
gineers are pleased to have aided in this layout, 
and KIMBALL equipment has become an essen- 


tial part of this school’s well organized program. 
Once again the advanced standards of KIMBALL 
furniture are recognized, assuring lasting, efficient 
and economical service in this specification of 


KIMBALL equipment. 


Check the comprehensive 


SAEALL catiien cull cam LABORATORY: VOCATIONAL? LIBRARY FURNITURE © 
sult with KIMBALL engineers KIMBALL-CH | r¢ AG re) 


for equipping your new build- 
ing or reorganizing old ones. 


W. W. KIMBALL COMPANY 


Chicago ESTABLISHED 1857 


Laboratory and Vocational Furniture Division 306 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
New England Sales Office: 716 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. New York Sales Offices: 105 W. 40th Street, New York City 
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= CITIZENSHIP LAYGROUND APPARATUS 

LANGUAGES 

a When Swings, Slides, Giant Strides, See-Saws and 
in BIOLOGY all the other equipment available for modern play- 
18. | yards, claim yor.attention—consider MEDART 

sie PLAYGROUND APPARATUS—especially if safety, 
889 ° Write for service and durability concern you most. ..... 

ted A Classroom aid for every need and Playground Sixty-two years of manufacturing experience is re- 
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means progress. It is the mark 


of identifying, outstanding 
qualities. 


Because of the fine working qualities of 


HYGIEIA and DOVERCLIFF 


these two chalk crayons have won increasing national 


approval. 


For the protection of those who wish chalks backed 
up by one hundred years of experience in chalk 
manufacture. We are now imprinting its name on each 


individual piece of HYGIEIA and DOVERCLIFF. 


Look for the imprint on these outstanding chalk crayons and be assured 


of chalks that make a clear white mark. 


eyes and the blackboards. 


WRITE TO DEPT N 


@ Write for free samples of these imprinted chalk crayons. 


They are easy both on the 


THE AMERICAN JIL CRAYON COMPANY 
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453-553 HAYES AVENUE, SANDUSKY, OHIO - 200 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW elrt oi Bf 
11G NEW MONTGOMERY STREET, SAN FRANCISCO - SANTA FE BUILDING, DALLAS, TEXAS 





MINNESOTA’S SCHOOL STATUS AND 
PROBLEM 


“Wealth is as unevenly distributed among school 
districts as among individuals. Wealthy districts and 
poor districts are often located side by side. Liberal 
districts are adjacent to penurious districts. One boy 
enjoys all of the advantages of a city system of 
schools. His cousin, living less than fifty miles away, 
attends a one-room rural school for seven months 
each year, with conclusion written after the eighth 
year. This condition exists within the borders of 
Minnesota. School support is so local in character that 
part of the schools are operating full time, part of 
them for only a portion of the time, and some schools 
not at all.” 

This paragraph is quoted from an address, delivered 
by Supt. H. H. Kirk, of Faribault, Minn., before a 
recent meeting of the Minnesota School Board Asso- 
ciation. 

In giving a closer picture of the school situation, as 
applied to Minnesota, Superintendent Kirk turned his 
attention to the one-room rural school as revealed in 
a recent survey. He said: “A total of 3,334 one-room 
rural schools were surveyed. Some of these operate 
for a term of seven months, some for eight months, 
and some for nine. The extremes in wealth in the 
districts supporting these schools may be readily 
understood when we are informed that the poorest 
district has an assessed valuation of only $666 per 
child, while in the richest the assessed valuation per 
child is $137,768. In other words, the richest of these 
districts is 207 times as able to educate its children 
as the poorest district. 

“For the 374 districts that ere holding a seven- 
month term of school, the average amount of money 
expended is approximately $65 per pupil. In one of 
the districts spending this amount, the taxable prop- 
erty is valued at less than $1,000 per child. In an- 
other district, spending a like amount, the value of 
the taxable property is more than $12,000 per child. 
The one district, with less than one tenth of the wealth 
of the other, is heroically attempting to maintain an 
equivalent educational program. 

“For the schools that remain open eight months, 
the average amount spent per child is $67. One district 
raises this sum easily: on an assessed valuation of over 
$11,000 per child. The other extreme is represented 
by a district that maintains the same per-capita ex- 
penditure with a taxable wealth of less than $1,000 
per child.” 

In recording his conclusions, Superintendent Kirk 
adds: “We are unintelligent if we permit the status 


of education to be determined by the financial ability 
of local districts. Social need should figure to a greater 
extent in our educational planning. Our present 
minimum program is far below the program which 
our communities of average wealth find themselves 
able to support. Equality of educational opportunity 
is a mere catch-phrase when such inequalities in school 
offering must perforce exist. 

“For actual safety, Minnesota cannot afford to dodge 
this problem. One hundred years ago, what any com- 
munity did was largely its own affair. Today, with 
our improved methods of communication and trans- 
portation, no community lives unto itself. The misfits 
and the illiterate of one community may easily move 
into other communities. The man whose soul and 
intellect were starved during his boyhood may to- 
morrow be a neighbor. We cannot declare an embargo 
against illiteracy and ignorance. An ignorant electorate 
is always the prey of the appeal of the demagog. In 
the interest of justice to her boys and girls, but more 
emphatically for her own safety as a state, Minnesota 
cannot afford to do less than insure a decent educa- 
tional minimum for every boy and girl.” 


PROMOTING AN ADULT EDUCATION 
PROGRAM AT SEYMOUR, 
CONNECTICUT 


Under the auspices of the school board, an adult 
educational and recreational program has been carried 
on in Seymour, Conn., during the current school year 
1934-35. The program which has proved to be one 
of the main community efforts intended to offset the 
effects of the depression has included three main 
developments. First, with the aid of the FERA, a 
workers’ program of community excursions was carried 
on in the fall. The trips were organized under able 
leadership and were taken to some 25 significant indus- 
trial plants, state institutions, historic spots, natural 
beauty spots, etc. Second, a series of “national culture” 
night programs representative of leading racial groups 
was presented during the winter months. These were 
enthusiastically received and helped to develop a better 
understanding of the culture of such important 
nationalities as the Russians, Ukrainians, Poles, 
and Italians. Third, a community night school was 
organized and carried on with the aid of volunteer 
teachers, selected from community leaders, nurses, 
lawyers, specialists on radio and airplane, and regular 
town teachers interested in adult education. The 
school was open two nights each week and classes in 
nine different subjects were conducted. The program 


was initiated by Supt. Daniel P. Eginton and had the 
moral as well as financial support of the board of 
education. 


NEW INNOVATIONS IN JOHNSON CITY, 
TENNESSEE 


Four major projects of special interest to the schools 
have been undertaken this year in Johnson City, 
Tennessee. 

The first calls for a revision of the salary scale up- 
ward, which gives elementary teachers an average in- 
crease of 10 per cent, and junior-high-school teachers 
an increase of 6 per cent. No general increases are 
provided for senior-high-school teachers and principals. 

Requirements for the training of teachers have been 
raised. These provide that beginning teachers shall 
hold a bachelor’s degree, with a major in the course 
or department taught; teachers with less than three 
full years of college work must earn at least eighteen 
hours’ credit annually. Teachers with less than the 
master’s degree must work toward it by attending a 
summer school once every three years. Teachers hold- 
ing a master’s degree must give evidence of profes- 
sional growth by suitable publications and research 
material. 

A general program of repairwork for the schools 
has been completed, at a cost of $18,000. Uncompleted 
items in the program will be carried forward on next 
year’s budget, with a definite appropriation for 
maintenance. 

An extensive school-building program has been pro- 
posed, to be conducted under TERA auspices. The 
program calls for two new buildings, and additions 
to four existing buildings. 


HIGH-SCHOOL ANNIVERSARY OBSERVED 
AT PRATT, KANSAS 


The three hundredth anniversary of the establish- 
ment of the first high school was utilized during the 
month of February by the Pratt, Kansas, High School 
to bring the achievements of the school to the atten- 
tion of the local community. In addition to exercises 
in the assembly, the school sponsored a special section 
of the Pratt Daily Tribune, in conjunction with the 
Pratt High School Mirror. 

The special edition, comprising four pages, was 
devoted to a history of the high-school movement in 
the nation as a whole, and to a brief historical out- 
line of the progress of high-school education in Pratt. 
It traced the progress made in buildings, equipment, 
curriculum, and faculty. 
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Sewuiier’ 


Pedagogically Correct 
FURNITURE 


For Laboratory, Home Economics and 
Vocational Classrooms 


When it’s new Laboratory, Home Economics or 
Vocational Furniture that’s needed, the country’s 


ti Disp]: 
leading Universities, Colleges and High Schools suregn aoe BL.50” —_ 


come to Kewaunee. They select Kewaunee Furniture 
because it is famous for its leadership in design, con- 
struction and enduring qualities. It meets every 
pedagogic requirement more completely, permitting 
more efficient handling of larger classes. 





Immediate Shipment Biology and General Science 


Table No. BL-30 





If your school has crowded Science classrooms 
or if you need new furniture for Home Economics 
or Vocational Departments, be sure to get our 
newest catalog and prices. Write us your require- 
ments and we will gladly give you, without cost, 

the benefit of our engineering 
service. Immediate shipment can 
be made on any items shown here. 





Write for Lock Catalog 


For complete details on the 
Kewaunee Line of Master Keyed 


Combination Padlocks and Desk ‘ 
Combination Locks, write for our free lock 

Padlock catalog-folder. Domestic Science Table 
No. K-46A 
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ei ask toute LABORATORY SAewnuiced 
Departments of the C. G. CAMPBELL, Pres. and Gen. — 
Garfield School, St. 101 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 
SS ae Eastern Branch: 220 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
issue. Mid-West Office: 1614 Monroe St., Evanston, IIl. 
Representatives in Principal Cities PEABODY 1. Sound construction 
44 
2. Correct design 
6 e ie Mu 
fox ‘ aes oY, hoor e Sees | 3. Highest quality materials 
44 
4. Best workmanship 
44 
5. Greatest durability 
44 
6. Years of experience and 
financial responsibility 
44 
7. Prompt service 
44 
8. Real cooperation with buyer 
44 
Lockerobes strike a new note in wardrobe equipment for the modern grade school .. . 9. A complete line 
Constructed entirely of steel, MEDART LOCKEROBES are pleasing in appearance, fire- 
resisting and vermin-proof, encourage orderliness and efficiency, assure absolute teacher 
control... and, are economical to purchase and install... Let us help you solve your 44 
wardrobe problem. Prices and complete Lockerobe details will prove extremely inter- 10. Greatest all-around satisfac- 
esting. 
Consult with ‘MEDART’ when considering Steel Lockers, Cabinets and Shelving, Gym- tion 
nasium and Playground Apparatus or Basketball Backstops. 
FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. conigivies 
3530 DeKalb St. » » » St. Louis, Mo. igh 
? Lockerob 
Sales Engineers in all Principal Cites—Consult your Telephone Directory. “" pth oe [R eo P E A B O D Y S E AT | N G C O M P A N Y 
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Cyood Scholarship 


needs good hearing! 


RCA Victor Sound Reinforcing Systems now solve 
inattention problems due to poor audibility 


School authorities have found that many problems of discipline 
and inattention in school auditoriums are due to difficulty in 
hearing the proceedings clearly and distinctly, particularly in 
the most distant seats. RCA Victor Sound Reinforcing Systems 
inexpensively overcome this trouble! 

Every month more modern schools are installing these fine 
RCA Victor systems — insuring ample volume, with perfect 
clarity of sound, in every corner of the largest auditoriums. RCA 
sound experience is the richest in the world. It guarantees the 
quality and dependability of all RCA Victor Sound Systems. 

RCA Victor Sound Systems are flexible in design, to meet in- 
dividual requirements, with utmost satisfaction. The experience 
of our technical staff is at your service for detailed specifications. 

Mail the coupon below for details about all RCA Victor Sound 
Systems for schools — RCA Victor Centralized Radio and An- 
nouncing Systems, Photophone Sound Movie Equipment, and 
RCAVictor Sound Reinforcing Systems. 


Commercial Sound Section, Dept. AS., 
RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc., Camden, N. J. 


Gentlemen: Please send me complete information on RCA Victor 
equipment for visual and aural instruction. 
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35mm, 


Standard Film You buy it strictly 
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monthly payments. 
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No Interest 


No Carrying Charges 
COMPARE 
THE New 
EDUCATOR 





with any equip- FREE 
t selling fi 
a DEMONSTRATION 


May be used with _ 
one or more 
speakers. 


' One Year Guarantee 
Write today for full details 


THE HOLMES EDUCATOR 


HOLMES PROJECTOR COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


1812 ORCHARD ST. 
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@ There is no question 
of accuracy in those schools and 
colleges where Telechron self start- 
ing synchronous Motor-Driven 
Clocks are used. 


Telechron Electric Clock Systems 
include wall clocks, tower clocks, 
program instruments for automatic 
signal control and central control 
equipment of manual or automatic 
types. Also football, basketball, 
hockey, and other sports timing 
devices. There are no local master 


TIMES 


@ The Lick Junior High 
School, San Francisco 
(Resing & McGuinness, 
Architects) is equipped 
with 53 Telechron Clocks 
and an 8-circuit program 
clock. 


clocks, branch circuit relays or 
batteries necessary, as each clock 
operates direct from alternating 
current. 

The name “Telechron” is synony- 
mous with the highest degree of 
efficiency, and Telechron Systems 
are chosen to provide dependable 
time service for many of the 
country’s leading institutions of 
learning. 


More than 3,000,000 Telechron 
Clocks of all types are now in use! 


Telech0l iccrsic Clock Systems 





Distributed by 


STROMBERG ELECTRIC COMPANY 
221 West Erie Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Sales and Service Offices in Principal Cities 
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Walt Whitman himself 


set type for Leaves of Grass’ 


In every field of achievement when great names are mentioned, you often hear 
it said,““He was a Printer.” Walt Whitman attracted attention for his beautiful 


typesetting before his verses won him a place among the nation’s famous. 


Why? Because good Printing develops creative ability. Printing,“The Mother 
of Progress,” is itself creation. It requires care, precision, good judgment, 
and education, the application of which produces the tangible result that is 
so encouraging to the creator. Education through Printing is Applied Edu- 
cation. “Learn by Doing” is the Educational Philosophy of today, and 
Learn by Printing is the application of that philosophy. You need 
a Printing Department in your school. Write for details. 


Creative ability and initiative, along with such character-building habits as 
accuracy, neatness, concentration, and observation, are developed when 
Printing is taught. The seven cardinal aims of Education in this chart are 
explained in the folder, “Education Through Printing.” Send for your copy. 


The Department of Education of the American Type Founders employs the 
services of Professional Educators, Efficiency Engineers, and trained Salesmen 


to aid you in organizing a Printing Course in your school. 


American Type Founders 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


SET IN MEMBERS OF THE CLOISTER FAMILY 








Recent School Decisions 


Compiled by Patrick J. Smith, Supreme Court Library, 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


A school board’s undertaking requiring the expendi- 
ture of money in the following year is unlawful in 
spite of the fact that the equivalent amount of money 
is on hand as a surplus or balance. — Ireland v. Board 
of Education of Kanawha County, 177 Southeastern 
452, W. Va., Dec. 4, 1934. 

R. A. Ireland, a practicing physician, entered into 
a contract in May, 1933, with the board of education 
of Charleston (W. Va.) Independent School District 
as medical officer for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1934, at a salary of $162 a month. 

By an act of the Legislature in 1933, the Independent 

School District was abolished and the Kanawha 
County Board of Education became its successor and 
liable for claims against the Independent Board. At 
the time of entering into the contract with Dr. Ire- 
land the Independent Board had sufficient money on 
hand to carry out the contract. 
. The physician rendered services during July, August, 
and September. On October 11, he was notified that 
the Kanawha County Board would not recognize the 
contract. They forbade him to continue and declined 
to pay his salary whereupon he sued for $1,944, the 
whole salary for the fiscal year. 

The question presented to the court was whether 
or not the board of education could contract to spend 
money beyond the fiscal year. Said the court: “It does 
not follow from the fact that a fiscal body has a 
surplus of money at the end of a fiscal year that it 
may contract for the expenditure of such money from 
month to month through the succeeding year. Any 
excesses or balances should be carried into the proper 
funds of the succeeding fiscal year and proper credit 
made therefor when the levies are being laid for that 
year. The balances operate to reduce future levies pro 
tanto (for so much). It follows that a contract in 
advance of a fiscal year for the expenditure of money, 
within that period, even though an equivalent amount 
of money be then in hand as a surplus or balance from 
the current year, is in reality an invasion of the funds 
of such subsequent year... .” 


_ Liability for Teachers’ Salaries 
Salaries of teachers should be paid in preference to 
other claims according to a Florida court, in the case 


of State ex rel Pryor v. Hobbs et al.— 158 Southern 
434, Jan. 5, 1935. 

Pryor was employed as a teacher in the schools of 
Okaloosa County and served under such employment. 
He was not paid for his services. Thus he sued for 
$4,403.41 with interest and costs. The Board of Public 
Instruction failed to pay the judgment, nor did they 
make provision for payment of it. But they offered 
as an excuse for nonpayment, that the many other 
demands on the available resources will exhaust them 
so that nothing will be left to pay the judgment. 

The Court said: “The payment of salaries of teachers 
should be deemed the first duty of boards of educa- 
tion, and these should be paid in preference to any 
other claims against the funds raised and appropriated 
for the maintenance of public free schools. Teachers 
constitute the first requirement for the conducting of 
a school. Most of our public-school teachers have no 
means of livelihood except the meager salaries which 
they receive for their services as such. It is the duty 
of boards of public instruction to include in subse- 
quent budgets indebtedness lawfully incurred and not 
paid in a current year.” 


Negligence Makes Board Liable 

The fact that a principal knows of a dangerous 
sprinkler box is constructive notice and a school board 
is liable for an accident resulting. — Bridge v. Board 
of Education of City of Los Angeles, 38 Pacific (2) 
199. ° 

Frances Bridge was injured while playing on the 
school grounds of the Hoover Street School, where 
she attended as a pupil. The complaint alleged that 
the Los Angeles City Board of Education was negligent 
in maintaining on the school grounds a_ concrete 
sprinkler box projecting above the immediate surface 
of the ground. This sprinkler box, it was further 
alleged, was the proximate cause of the injury. 

The board set up that the plaintiff had failed to 
prove the necessary elements specifically required by 
an act of the legislature which, in brief, provided that 
counties, school districts, etc., shall be liable for 
injuries to persons resulting from dangerous condition 
of property grounds, etc., where persons having the 
authority to remedy the condition had knowledge or 













notice of the condition and failed within a reason- 
able time to remedy it or take such action as neces- 
sary to protect the public. The court said: ‘There is 
sufficient evidence to support the findings. The main- 
tenance of the cement box on the school grounds is 
admitted. The principal of the school testified that 
she knew of the box being there for several years 
in the same condition as it was the day plaintiff was 
hurt. Appellants concede that actual notice of the 
existence of the cement box was not necessary to put 
the school district on notice. The period of its known 
existence by the principal of the school was sufficient 
to establish constructive notice.” 


Teacher’s Dismissal 

A notice of dismissal to a teacher is insufficient 
where it is not given by a formal vote of a majority 
of the trustees at a board meeting. A Montana court 
has so decided in Day v. School District No. 21 of 
Granite County et al.—38 Pacific (2) 595 (Mon- 
tana), Dec. 4, 1934. 

Florence Day, a duly qualified teacher, taught the 
school in District Number 21, Granite County, during 
the years 1929, 1930, and 1931. She was paid in full 
at the rate of $100 a month for services rendered 
during those years. Payment was made by warrants 
drawn upon the school district, and signed in each 
instance by two members of the board. 

In the latter part of February, 1932; Miss Day 
received a letter signed by two members of the board 
advising her that her services were no longer required. 
On February 29, 1932, the plaintiff notified the board 
in writing of her willingness to teach for the ensuing 
term, to begin on July 5. On that day she presented 
herself at the school in readiness to work, but was 
advised by one member of the board that another 
teacher was being employed. Miss Day made repeated 
requests for the salary to which she claimed to be 
entitled even though another teacher was teaching 
the school. These were refused. She sued for the 
salary for the year, contending that the notice of dis- 
missal was illegal and void because it was the unoffi- 
cial act of two individuals. The record showed that 
the notice of dismissal was signed by two members of 
the board without a meeting regularly called for that 
purpose. It also appeared that the plaintiff had never 
had a written contract as required by law. The 
defendant board seized upon this as a_ defense, 
alleging that the plaintiff was never legally employed 
and therefore was not entitled to any notice of dis- 
missal. 

Two questions were, therefore, raised. First, was 
plaintiff entitled to notice of her dismissal? Second, 
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@ Not only a beautiful school but wonderfully 
efficient in operation is the Shortridge High 
School, Indianapolis, designed by Kopf & 
Deery. No little credit for the latter feature 
is conceded to “Standard” Electric equipment. 
Consisting of time, button board, time stamps 
and battery charging equipment, the daily rou- 


tine as well as the safety of this institution’s 
large enrollment is entrusted with confidence 
to “Standard” systems. 

Whenever it becomes a question in your mind 
of obtaining accurate, dependable time and 
programming systems, it would be of advan- 


tage to write to us. No obligation involved. 
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was the notice which she received in February, 1932, 
a sufficient legal notice that her services were no 
longer required ? 

“For the purposes of this case we may concede, 
without deciding, . . . plaintiff might have been sum- 
marily dismissed at any time during the years 1929, 
1930, and 1931, on the ground that she was not 
legally employed because no formal written contract 
had been made. The fact remains that defendants 
accepted and enjoyed the benefits of the services 
rendered by plaintiff in her capacity as a teacher. 
They gave their acquiescence to her employment in 
that position. Indeed, in issuing warrants to her in 
payment for her work, it might be said that they 
actively acquiesced, to the point of ratifying her 
employment as a teacher. 

“Where a contract is informally made with a teacher, 
the board may later ratify the contract, and the rati- 
fication is equivalent to a full compliance with the 
necessary formalities, and when this is done it renders 
the contract valid from its inception. .. .” 

The court then makes the point that she is entitled 
to recover upon a quantum meruit basis once the 
district has accepted her services, citing Vorhees on 
Public Schools at page 146. 

In settling her tenure under the Teachers’ Tenure 
of Office Act, the opinion says: “When she showed 
that she had been elected by the board, and that she 
had taught three consecutive years immediately pre- 
ceding the year 1932, and that she possessed the other 
requisite qualifications prescribed by law, she brought 
herself within the meaning of the statute and was 
entitled to the privileges and benefits thereof, includ- 
ing a legal and timely notice... .” 

As to the second question, whether the notice was 
a sufficient legal notice, the court defined a majority 
vote of the board to mean “A formal vote taken at 
a meeting of the board, so as to enable the clerk to 
make a record of its action. It does not mean a meet- 
ing of minds of two of the three members constitut- 
ing the board, on any question had in casual conversa- 
tion at their homes and when all of them were not 
present, as seems to have been the case here... .” 
Upon this definition the court found that the action 
taken by the trustees in notifying the plaintiff of her 
dismissal was not the result of any action taken by 
a majority vote of the members of the board at any 
regular or duly called special meeting thereof. The 
court then quotes extensively from cases which estab- 
lish the powers of school boards and concludes by say- 
ing: “We are forced to the conclusion that the notice 
in question here was invalid and ineffective for the 
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purpose of dismissing the plaintiff. It did not consti- 
tute a legal notice to her that her services were no 
longer required.” 


School Board Not Liable 

A school district is not liable for its alleged negli- 
gence to an ash-hauling contractor’s employee injured 
while removing ashes from the school district’s build- 
ing. Since the school district is a state agency, this 
was held in the case of Wallace v. The School District 
of Pittsburgh 178 Atl. 411. The court also held in this 
case that the employee cannot recover against the 
district in trespass on the theory of negligent breach 
of contract since the employee was not privy to the 
contract. 

Wallace, the plaintiff, was employed by Frank Allen 
who had a contract with the school district to remove 
ashes from its various buildings. During the course 
of his employment he was injured. 

The plaintiff sued the school district for breach of 
contract. He chose to bring his action in contract 
rather than tort so as to avoid the general rule laid 
down by the courts that a state agency or public 
charity is immune from liability for negligent acts 
of its agents or employees. He set up his plea for relief 
on rights which he claimed flowed to him as an 
employee under the contract between his employer 
and the defendant. 

The court held: “Plaintiff was not privy to the 
contract alleged and could not claim under it.” This, 
too, is a fundamental rule of law. It is generally 
agreed that one not a party to a contract, and for 
whom no consideration moves, may not sue on it. 
Payment of Superintendent’s Convention Expenses 

The money paid a superintendent of schools for 
expenses incurred in attending a superintendent’s con- 
vention is not recoverable even though such expense 
was not a proper charge against state or town school 
funds, nor money required to be appropriated for 
specific school purposes. This decision was made by 
a Maine court in the case of the Inhabitants of the 
Town of Farmington v. Miner, 175 Atl. Reporter, 219. 

Among other points raised in this case were two 
concerning the expenditure of school funds. First, a 
suit for recovery of money defendant Superintendent 
Miner drew as reimbursement for expenses incurred 
in attending a superintendent’s convention. Second, 
asking recovery of money paid him as an allowance 
for the use of his automobile in performance of his 
official duties. 

Relative to the first point, it was shown that the 
bill for the disbursement went through the proper 













channels and was paid from the treasury of the town 
on order of the municipal officers. 

The court after saying that the payment was not 
a proper charge against the state school funds nor 
money raised by the town in support of the state 
school funds said: “It has always been, however, and 
still is within the power of the municipalities to raise 
such amounts in addition to the required appropria- 
tions as they may deem necessary and proper... . 
The progress and advancement of our educational sys- 
tem demands trained superintendents, educated, ex- 
perienced, and in touch with modern school methods 
and practices, and it is now generally recognized that 
the conventions of superintendents, as well as teach- 
ers, have a real educational value and tend to promote 
the efficiency of those attending. Under the broad 
powers given towns to raise money for school purposes 
by our laws, we cannot lay down the rule that the 
payment of the expenses of a superintendent to a con- 
vention is an illegal expenditure of public money.” 


Liable for Tuition 

A school district may be liable for the tuition of 
a child who attends the school in another district 
nearer to the home of the child when there is failure 
to furnish transportation in the child’s home district. 
This decision was made by the Wisconsin Supreme 
Court in the case of Union Free High School District 
of Village of Montfort, etc. v. Union Free High 
School District of Village of Cobb, 256 N.W. 788, 
(Wis.). 

The court decided that: “It is generally held that 
the Legislature, in enacting laws, may resort to classi- 
fication provisions when a classification is based upon 
substantial differences or distinctions between classes, 
is germane to the purposes of the law, is not based 
upon existing circumstances only, applies equally to 
members of a class, and the character of one class is 
so different from another class as reasonably to suggest 
the necessity or propriety, having regard for the public 
good, of substantially different legislative treatment.” 

Justice Fowler in dissenting from the majority 
opinion said: “It seems to me unreasonable to say 
that the Legislature intended that where the school 
district furnishes transportation of pupils living over 
four miles from the schoolhouse, the parent of children 
so living can send his children to school outside the 
district and compel the district to pay their tuition. 
This would throw upon the district, where it is 
furnishing transportation, both the expense of trans- 
portation of children to the schoolhouse and the pay- 
ment of their tuition in another district. One ‘cannot 
have his cake and eat it too.’” 
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Quality Bakelite Boston 
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NON-CORROSIVE, PRACTICALLY UNBREAKABLE, 
STANDARD THREADS, RESTS FLUSH OR ON DESK TOP 
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\/ Smoothness | Make Esterbrook your sole dependence for 
/ eatin pens for school work, and the question 

Y “which pen, and why?” is answered for 
V Variety good and all. Generations of specialization, 
of research, and a stern tradition of scrupu- 
lous quality make reliance upon Esterbrook 
completely safe—and satisfactory. There is 
ample reason for Esterbrook leadership 
among educators all over the world. 


V Speed 
V Economy 
V Accuracy 


 Neatness 


Generous free trial assortment on request. Send for it. 
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a STEEL PEN MFG. CO. 
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“Flexible SEATING 


FOR INFLEXIBLE &udgets / 


Where limited budgets demand flexible seating, this 
Heywood Unit Movable Desk answers the problem in 
economical fashion. It enables you to transfer seating 
capacity easily . . . to accommodate classes of vary- 
ing sizes without having any idle desk units . . . per- 
mits seating arrangements to conform to any study 
plan. It's a ruggedly built unit, too. 


The adjustment operates on the wedge principle and 
holds like a vise. 


The tubular framework is sealed on all ends to pre- 
clude possibility of rust or corrosion. Extra heavy 
gauge steel assures greater rigidity and durability. 


The saddle posture seat swivels easily so as to permit 
pupils to face side blackboards. 


If you are faced with a budget that calls for flexible, 
100°, usable seating, by all means ask your H-W 
Sales Representative to go over the many advan- 
tages of Heywood's Unit Movable Desk. We shall be 
pleased to furnish detailed information on this or any 
other type of seating in our School Furniture line. 


HEYWOOD - WAKEFIELD 


School Seating Division 


174 PORTLAND STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Sales Offices in all principal cities 



































SCHOOL-BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 
Contracts for school buildings during the month of 


February in 37 eastern states reported by Dodge 
amounted to $5,768,300. The buildings included 6 
gymnasiums, 14 libraries or laboratories, and 134 


school and college buildings. 

In 11 states west of the Rockies not covered by 
Dodge, 9 school-building projects were reported for 
February, at a total contracted cost of $1,263,765. 
A total of 19 further buildings are approaching the 
contract stage and will cost, it is estimated, $3,653,600. 


SCHOOL-BOND SALES 


During the month of February, 1935, the total sale 
of bonds for permanent school improvements amounted 
to $5,414,375. The largest amount issued was in Cali- 
fornia, $2,247,910. During the month a total of $1,- 
167,561 was issued in refunding bonds. 


BUILDING NEWS 


4 DuBois, Pa. A two-room addition has been 
erected for the high school in Sandy Township. The 
building will provide accommodations for the pupils 
of the eighth grade, formerly housed in a portable 
building. The new organization will take care of an 
enrollment of 400 pupils and a teaching staff of 
thirteen teachers. 


¢ Okmulgee, Okla. The new public works program 
for Okmulgee County includes 14 rural-school projects, 
involving a cost of $93,000. 


¢ Newport, Va. Supt. Joseph H. Saunders and City 
Manager J. C. Biggins have presented an extensive 
school-building program to the board of education. 
The program calls for an expenditure of $208,000 and 
provides facilities for Negro education for the next 
five years. 


4 The county general committee of De Soto County, 
Florida, has recommended a list of PWA projects 
which will include two school-building projects. The 
program will involve an expenditure of $565,000. 

4 Jacksonville, Fla. The Duval County Board of 
Education has outlined an extensive school-improve- 
ment program, calling for an expenditure of $7,600,200. 
The program will be carried out with the aid of 
PWA funds. 

@ Sioux City, Iowa. The PWA administration offi- 
cials have approved a school-board request for addi- 
tional funds to be used in the remodeling and con- 
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ERE’S a stairway that is typical of 
thousands in school buildings 
throughout the country—worn into deep 
hollows by years of marching feet. In- 
stead of expensive replacement the 
hollows were levelled with a filler, the 
Alundum Rubber Bonded Safety Tread 
was applied on the nosing, wood strips 
of the same thickness in back. 


Now the stairway provides a safe, sure 
footing for hurrying, youthful feet. The 
Norton treads will not wear slippery; 
they have no grooves nor corrugations 


to cause tripping. They will outwear the 
original treads. 


NORTON COMPANY 
MASS. 


» Fiftieth Norton Year « » 1935 
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struction program. The total cost of the program will 
amount to $167,700. 


@ Dallas, Tex. The city council has approved a 
request of the school board calling for a bond issue 
of $3,000,000 for the financing of a school-improve- 
ment program for the city schools. The program will 
include the construction of three junior high schools 
and a new grade school. 


4 Tampa, Fla. A new program of school-building 
projects has been outlined for the schools of Hills- 
borough County. The projects will be financed under 
PWA auspices and will involve a cost of $1,450,000. 


4 Dallas, Oreg. The voters of the city recently 
approved a bond issue in the amount of $45,000. The 
proceeds of the bonds will be used in financing the 
construction of a primary building for grades one to 
six. Mr. C. N. Freeman, of Portland, has been selected 
to prepare the plans for the building. 


4 Yonkers, N. Y. The board of education has 
approved a five-year school-building program, esti- 
mated to cost $3,680,000. It is planned to spread the 
construction over a six-year period, and to carry out 
only a small part of the program during the next year. 


4 West Chester, Pa. The school board has pur- 
chased a large piece of property, at a cost of $265,- 
000. The property adjoins the present junior-senior 
high school and will permit of expansion of the school 
in the near future. 


4 Pasco, Wash. Construction work on the athletic 
field has been delayed, due to the holding up of the 
work of the WERA, and the field will not be ready 
for use until fall. 


4 Houston, Tex. The school board has adopted a 
budget of $4,525,000 for the school year 1935-36. The 
budget includes an increase of $225,000 to cover the 
restoration of salary reductions in effect since January, 
1932. The local taxpayers’ association had attempted 
to secure an injunction to prevent the restoration of 
salaries, but the courts rejected the proposal because 
of a legal technicality. 

4 Omaha, Nebr. Additions to schools and necessary 
improvements to seventeen grade and high schools are 
included in a new PWA program of PWA improve- 
ments. The estimated cost of the projected program 
is $1,215,000. 

4 An extensive school-building program, calling for 
school-building projects in Kenton County, Ky., has 





TILES, TREADS AND AGGREGATES 
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been outlined by State Director John W. Brooker for 
the approval of the school board. 


¢ The Public Works Administration at Washington, 
D. C., has received the results of a survey showing 
that approximately $625,999,022 is needed immediately 
for school-building construction throughout the coun- 
try. The estimate is based on returns received from 24 
state departments of education. The largest program 
is that for Massachusetts, calling for an appropriation 
of $31,726,729 for 168 projects. Other states listing 
projects are Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode 
Island, and Connecticut. 


¢ School-building planning in relation to national, 
regional, state, local, and community planning was the 
subject of an exhibit, held March 13 to 30, in Russell 
Hall, Teachers College, Columbia University, in New 
York City. Dr. N. L. Engelhardt acted as advisor of 
the committee. 

In the exhibit were displayed school-building- 
planning material of interest to school-board members, 
school executives, teachers, and others interested in 
educational planning. There were photographs and 


plans of superior school buildings in all parts of the 
country. 


COMING CONVENTIONS 

April 18-20. Minnesota Council of School Executives, at 
Minneapolis. Mr. E. E. Heinemann, Wayzata, Minn., secretary. 

April 18-20. Tennessee Teachers’ Association, at Nashville. 
Mr. W. A. Bass, Nashville, Tenn., secretary. 

April 19-20. Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Association, at 
Philadelphia, Pa. Mr. H. I. Good, Buffalo, N. Y., secretary. 

April 24-26. Mississippi Education Association, Mr. W. N. 
Taylor, Jackson, Miss., secretary. 


April 24-27. American Physical Education Association, at 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Mr. E. D. Mitchell, Ann Arbor, Mich., 
secretary. 

April 26-28. Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club, at Ann Arbor. 


Mr. Louis P. Jocelyn, Ann Arbor, secretary. 


PERSONAL NEWS 

e Supt. J. P. WEISENSEE, of Tekamah, Nebr., has announced 
his resignation to take effect at the close of the school year in 
June. ‘ 

@ Supt. GLEN ScHOENHALS, of Onaway, Mich., has been re- 
elected for another year. 

@ Supt. W. M. Green, of Fort Worth, Tex., has been re- 
elected for a three-year term. 

@ WittiAM Rosert Bruce, of Park Falls, Wis., has been 


elected superintendent of schools at Sparta, to succeed Nicholas 
Gunderson. 
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Von Buprin 


Self-Releasing Fire and Panic Exit Latches 


The Most for the Money 


The next time you buy exit devices for a school, consider the genuine 


Drop-Forged Von Duprins solely on the basis of getting the most for the 


money—sheer dollar value. 


Though their first cost is higher than that of a less worthy means of 
exit, these devices are built far heavier, far better than might seem neces- 
sary, and the result is operation with virtually no upkeep costs, no irrita- 


tion from breakdowns, no need for repairs or replacements for many years. 


That, we contend, makes for true economy, for getting the taxpayer the 


utmost for his dollar. 





No exit door can be safe without 
Von Duprin Self-Releasing Fire 
, and Panic Exit Devices for, in 
: case of emergency, a push or pull 
on the cross bar provides instant 


“== VONNEGUT HARDWARE CO. 
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LISTED ASSTANDARD BY UNDERWRITERS’ LABORATORIES 
n Von Duprin Extruded Thresh- 
d olds are weatherproof, wind- 
e proof, waterproof. They are 


easily applied, wear for many 
years, and make possible the 
perfect operation of double 
doors equipped with exit de- 
vices. 


The Von Duprin Compensating 
Astragal Device provides instant 
adjustment of the gap between 
double doors, to compensate for 
the shrinking and swelling of 
the doors, thus permitting com 

od pletely satisfactory operation. 


en 
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Modern Schools Use This Floor Finish 


Safer—Cleaner— 


Progress means change. Today, one of 
the most progressive steps any alert 
school executive can make is to eliminate 
unsightly, inflammable, oil-soaked floors 


with Seal-O-San. 


This floor finish penetrates deep into 
the pores of the wood. It seals all cracks, 
and leaves a beautiful surface that defies 


dirt or moisture. 


And any one can apply Seal-O-San 


chool Board 
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4 Houston, Tex. The 1935 budget of the school 
board amounting to $4,525,635, provides an item of 
$200,000 for the restoration of teachers’ salaries. 
Provision was also made for the employment of 35 
to 40 additional teachers, at a cost of $27,033. 

4 Struthers, Ohio. The school board has voted an 
increase of 16 2/3 per cent for all teachers and school 
employees, except the superintendent and the clerk. 
The increases will result in an expenditure of from 
$18,000 to $20,000. 

@ Kearney, Nebr. The school board has adopted a 
suggestion that teachers who seek releases from their 
contracts in midyear be required to bear the expense 
connected with obtaining new teachers to take their 
places. 

¢ Cambridge, Mass. The board of education has 
approved an amendment of the rules, which provide 
for a curtailment of the powers of the president. 
Under the new rules, no special meeting may be called, 
except on the written request of three members, and 
24 hours’ notice must be given. 

# New York, N. Y. The emergency adult-education 
program, formerly directed by the State Department 
of Education, has been transferred to the supervision 
of the city board of education. The transfer includes 
the supervision of a personnel of 530 teachers and 
25,000 students in 1,685 classes. 

4 Detroit, Mich. The public schools will be con- 
ducted on a nine-month basis during 1935, unless the 
state provides $25,000,000 in special school aid. Mr. 
David V. Addy, budget auditor, declared that city taxes 
for the next fiscal year would produce only about 
$13,000,000 for the schools under the present plan of 
maintaining a low tax budget. 

4 Norwood, Ohio. The school board has adopted a 
schedule of 40 hours, in place of 44 hours a week, 
for all school-board employees. The action was taken 
in connection with an adjustment of the salaries of 
employees. 

4 West Chester, Pa. The school authorities have 
co-operated with the State Teachers’ College for the 
promotion of student practice teaching in the public 
schools. Approximately 200 students of the College 
are performing teaching duties in the schools, under 


Fasier to Maintain 


quickly with a lambswool mop. Because 
it is so inexpensive to apply, the floors 
throughout your school can be treated 
with Seal-O-San for only a fraction of 
the cost of other finishes. 

Let Seal-O-San show the way to real 
maintenance economies. It will eliminate 
scrubbing costs, and will give you finer- 
looking and cleaner floors than you have 
ever had before. Write today. 


the direction of regular teachers. The plan has proved 
mutually beneficial to the schools and to the students 
of the College. 

@ Rice Lake, Wis. The board of education has 
approved a suggestion of Supt. W. F. Waterpool, call- 
ing for a discontinuance of the semiannual promotion 
plan in the schools, beginning with the fall term in 
September. The change will make possible a change 
in the school curriculum and the addition of several 
new courses. 

4 Fitchburg, Mass. The school board has voted to 
retain the present six-three-three system in the 
schools, thus eliminating the possibility of a change 
to the eight-four plan. 

4 The place of religion in general education was 
argued by American educators at a meeting of the 
executive committee of the National Conference of 
Church-related Colleges, held recently at the Hotel 
Stevens, in Chicago. According to members of the 
church-college executive committee, the trend of 
secular higher education has been toward complete 
exclusion of religion as a constituent part of general 
education. 

4 Mitchell, S. Dak. The administrative offices of 
the school system have been moved to an old grade- 
school building in order to overcome crowded condi- 
tions in the high school. The building has been re- 
modeled and converted into convenient quarters for 
the superintendent and the administrative officers. The 
removal of the offices from the high-school building 
has made possible the enlargement of the library and 
has provided space for three additional classrooms. 

@ Fulton, Ky. The board of education has adopted 
a rule, prohibiting the employment of married women 
teachers in the future. Under the rule, any teacher who 
marries during the school year will be permitted to 
finish the year, but will be disqualified for reappoint- 
ment during the next year. Married teachers now in 
service are not affected by the rule. 

¢ The board of education of Des Moines, Iowa, fol- 
lows a well-established procedure for examining and 
recommending text and reference books for adoption 
and purchase annually in January. 

Committees of teachers are appointed to inquire into 
the current textbook problems. These committees are 
of two types: There is, first, the general administrative 
comm'ttee which formulates general policies and pro- 
cedures to be followed by the special book committees, 
and to examine for approval all reports from the com- 
mittees. This group is headed by the superintendent of 
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schools as chairman and includes supervisors and pr‘n- 
cipals. 

The second type of committees are the special book 
committees made up of from two to seven teachers and 
principals each. These are carefully chosen because of 
their spec:al qualifications to pass judgment on a par- 
ticular type of book. In each instance, the committee 
is expected to make a report stating the need for new 
material, a complete list of the books suggested, and 
the books recommended for adoption. The special ad- 
vantage of selected books is to be stated in each case. 

In carrying on the work, a notice is sent to the pub- 
lishers on February 1, and within a week the commit- 
tees are expected to meet and organize. Not later than 
two weeks the committees are to hold their first ex- 
am‘nation of books submitted. Further conferences are 
held with publishers’ representatives and a final report 
is made not later than the third week in March. The 
board of education is free to accept or reject any com- 
mittee report. 

4 Washington, Pa. The board of education has 
voted to restore 10 per cent of the salary cuts suffered 
by teachers during the school year 1934-35. Accord- 
ing to Mr. M. B. Horner, superintendent of schools, 
the steady improvement in the financial situation in- 
dicates that a further restoration of salaries may 
be possible during the year 1935-36. Despite the recent 
serious financial situation, the regular school activ- 
ities were not seriously hampered. The pupil load was 
slightly increased and the supervisory services were 
curtailed, but the full school program was retained. 

4 Sioux City, Iowa. The board of education has 
voted to restore 40 per cent of the salary cut of teach- 
ers, which was in effect during the school year 1933-34. 
The new rate is effective for the second half of the 
current school year. 

4 Crockett, Tex. The school board has voted to re- 
store 10 per cent of the teachers’ salary cuts during the 
next year. 


New Administrative System in Lexington, 
Kentucky 


The board of education of Lexington, Ky., has 
adopted a new plan for the administration of its fiscal 
affairs during the school year 1935-36. Under the 
new setup, Supt. Henry H. Hill will be in charge of 
all phases of the educational work, under the gen- 
eral supervision of the board. 

Mr. Ben B. Herr, assistant superintendent and busi- 
ness director under the new arrangement, will work 
under Superintendent Hill’s direction. 
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to assure your students 
HEALTHFUL CLEANLINESS? 


you know the importance of cleanli- 
ness to your students. And you know 
how vital it is that they use a safe, mild 
soap. But do you realize that it is now 
possible to assure their hands and faces 
healthful cleanliness...at a cost of less than 
one one-hundredth of a cent per wash? 


You can...with the new Palmolive 
“Measured Soap”’ System! 


The soap this latest dry soap dispens- 
ing system uses is a far cry from the 
ordinary washroom variety. It is Palmolive ! 
In a special bubble-like form that breaks 
into rich lather the minute it touches water 

. gives thorough, deep-pore cleansing 

. . and, at the same time, assures your 
students’ skin the gentle care that has 
made the regular Palmolive cake the 
largest selling toilet soap in the world. 


A better dispenser, too 


The Palmolive “Measured Soap” System 
dispenser is modern, bright...and it will 
stay that way... for it will never leak, 


PALMOLIVE ‘Measured Soap” 


cake or corrode and won't get out of order. 

It is sturdy, too . . . as strong as the 
finest plumbing fixtures. And it simply 
can’t be ‘“‘drained’’. It accurately measures 
out just enough soap for one good wash 
at atime... and no more. 


Saves 30% to 40% on soap costs 


Users tell us that “Measured Soap” effects 
an amazing economy. In actual service it 
provides 100 washes for 1¢...or a sav- 
ing of 30% to 40% on soap costs alone. 
Besides, it reduces service time. . . because 
the big reservoir holds enough Palmolive 
for 300 washings. 


Why not give your students the advan- 
tages of Palmolive in the new “measured 
soap” dispenser... particularly when you 
can do it and save money too? You'll find 
that it can go a long way toward making 
the “cleanliness habit” a practised fact in 
your schools. 

Write us today for full details. There’s 
no obligation, of course. 


THE NEW, ECONOMICAL DRY SOAP SYSTEM 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


GET A C.P.P. RECOMMENDATION FOR CLEANING EVERY SURFACE ECONOMICALLY 
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#4 Special Alloy 
Hristo valve 


Bt roy 
Straight- Line [i 


wa Patented 
Clean out plug 
construction 


100 Washes 
With Palmolive for 1¢ 


If you are taking advantage of P W A financing for | 
expansion and improvement projects, why not set | 
aside a small part of your funds for this better, | 
more economical soap system? You will find it one 

investment that pays for itself. 

























This Free C. P. P. Service ! 
Can Save You Money | 


Using the right soap and right 
method for every maintenance clean- 
ing job can save you a great deal of 
money in soap costs, workers’ time 
and even surface wear. And to help 
you choose the right soap and 
method, we maintain theC.P.P.Con- 
sulting Service. Our experts will be 
glad to give an unbiased answer on 
the best and most economical soap 
for any job. Take advantage of this 
service. Write us today. We'll reply 
promptly without cost or obligation. 
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z ; ae . PANEL DISCUSSION GROUP, TUESDAY MORNING, FEBRUARY 26, 1935 ee 
Standing: Mr. E. E. Oberholtzer, chairman. Seated. from Icft to right: Messrs. Lyman Bryson, J. B. Edmonson, Jesse H. Newlon, Frederick S. Diebler, Carroll Hill Wooddy, John L. Childs, 
John W. Studebaker, F. J. Kelly, Worth McClure, Frank W. Ballou, and W. W. Theisen. 
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general sessions. The plan of organizing a vast 
number of small discussion groups which. Mr. Paul 
Stetson inaugurated at Cleveland, was modified 
by Mr. Oberholtzer to include on Monday and 
Wednesday afternoons six major discussion groups, 
and on Tuesday afternoon some sixty minor study 
groups. While the programs of these gatherings were 
uniformly of high merit, most of the superintendents 
felt like attending not less than five or six groups 
simultaneously and there was much travel between 
the groups. Particularly important were the forum 
discussions of the support of education, of general 
administrative problems, of the school-business man- 
agement, and of schoolhousing. 

The week was marked by important and well- 
attended sessions of the Department of Secondary- 
School Principals, of the Educational Research Asso- 
ciation, and of various small groups of technical 
workers. 

The Business Session 


For years the business sessions of the Department 
have been uniformly perfunctory in character and 
small in attendance. In Atlantic City less than 200 
men remained through the noon hour to hear the 
resolutions read by Superintendent Bardwell, of 
Madison, Wis. Only two points aroused debate: The 
section on federal aid for education was opposed by 
a number of men headed by State Commissioner 
Payson Smith of Massachusetts; the section on 
academic freedom was attacked as lacking “teeth.” 

The resolutions, as finally adopted, included one 
calling for loyalty to the American form of govern- 
ment, one asking for emergency federal aid for schools 
in distressed areas, another asking for general federal 
aid to education, still another calling for the elim- 
ination of profits in wars and war-making, and one 
asking for the restoration of salaries for teachers 
and others in educational fields. 


The Convention voted to support the child-labor 
amendment and to advocate child-labor legislation 
where the health and the intellectual and spiritual wel- 
fare of the child is in peril. The superintendents voted 
for better educational radio programs under the direc- 
tion, if necessary, of committees of educational and 
technical experts to be appointed by the President. 
They commended the Joint Commission on _ the 
Emergency in Education and urged greater service 
from the United States Office of Education, which is 
to be restored immediately for research and other 
services. The superintendents expressed their concern 
for a program of work and education to be supplied 
to the unemployed youth from 16 to 23 years of age. 

The officers elected were: President, Mr. A. J. 
Stoddard, Superintendent of Schools, Providence, R. 
I.; Second vice-president, Mr. A. L. Threlkeld, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Denver, Colo.; members of the 
Executive Committee, Mr. Ben J. Graham, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Pittsburgh, Pa., and Supt. Frank 
G. Pickell, Montclair, N. J. 


The Exhibits 


The commercial exhibits were more extensive and 
of higher quality than those in five years past. A total 
of 208 publishers and manufacturers participated. 
The schoolmen of the country are slowly becoming 
conscious of the genuine educational service which 
this division of the Convention provides. Not only 
do these manufacturers and publishers supply much 
of the sinews of war for carrying on the work of 
the Department, but they also present educational 
information in the form of new books, reference 
materials, magazines, test materials, teaching apparatus, 
furniture, sanitary aids, building materials, which are 
indispensable in any modern school system. It is to 
be noted that the representatives are invariably evperts 
in their field, ready to give advice of the most valu- 
able kind without obligation. Literally dozens of new 
inventions and hundreds of new books were shown 
for the first time in Atlantic City. 


The Hick Superintendent at 
Atlantic City 


Dear Editor: 

Just in case you did not get to go to the big con- 
vention at Atlantic City we have decided after all to 
sit down and take a few minutes to tell you all about 
the great event and to assure you that unless we are 
awfully mistaken, the convention this year reached 
a new low level for all times. In fact that program 
of the opening session on Monday morning was such 
a mess that we are still puzzled to figure out how 
anyone could have made a program that bad. But at 
that, so far as we. can learn, the brightest spot of 
hope of the entire week came out of that murky 
session when President Oberholtzer suspended the 
rules to admit new talent and invited Daisy Lord, 
President of the Classroom Teachers Association to 
say a few words of welcome which she did in a most 
delightful manner. She informed us that last summer 
when she was elected president of the Department 
of Classroom Teachers she announced that she ac- 
cepted the responsibilities of that great office because 


she had faith in God, faith in her country, and faith 
in the classroom teacher. Monday morning, after 
sitting on the platform and getting a first-hand birds- 
eye view of the Department of Superintendence, Daisy 
amended her code and added still another article to 
her creed. “And now,” said Miss Lord, “I am going 
to add a fourth faith. I have faith in the superin- 
tendents of schools of America.”’ Wasn’t that nice of 
her to endorse us that way? But do not take us too 
seriously for no two persons agree entirely on any- 
thing, and it is quite possible that we may be a little 
harsh in our judgment, for other than the programs 
of the general sessions, it was a good convention and 
we had a very pleasant week and a very profitable one. 

You see we left Green River a little early and spent 
Saturday night in New York City listening to taxi- 
cab drivers honk their horns and watching Mickey 
Mouse or a penguin or something chase something 
else around and around a bright colored sign. 

Funny thing about New York, it always makes us 


conceited. The moment we step off the train we 
begin to think that dumb as we are, we know more 
than the seven million people do who live in that 
great Metropolis. We, at least, know where there is 
a better place to live than they do. Why human beings 
will jam themselves into those dirty, noisy, crowded 
houses when there are such fine places in this world 
as Green River is beyond our comprehension. 

That hotel where we put up was a big one. Our 
room was on the 17th floor and still it had running 
water and a bath. Why, that is higher than Mt. Peak 
which everyone says is the highest point in Brown 
County. The only thing we know that is higher than 
that room is the valuation the assessors have placed 
on that vacant lot of ours that we can neither sell 
nor give away. 

Here is a good one! You know how city folks are 
always talking about us Hicks getting lost in the big 
city and all that stuff about gold bricks. Well, Joe 
Keating, who is superintendent of schools down at 
the Falls, pulled a hot one. Joe went into a smoke 
shop on 42nd Street to purchase a pipe with an 
exceptionally large bowl. After examining several 
models, he finally selected the one he desired and 
told the clerk he would take it. He then placed the 
pipe in his pocket, unwrapped, and asked for some 
tobacco. While the clerk was tying up the tobacco 
his eyes fell on still another model which he took 
down and showed to Joe. Joe allowed that this last 
one was even larger than the one which he had 
selected and so decided to take it instead. Consequently, 
the clerk proceeded to wrap this pipe and the tobacco 
together. Joe paid for his purchase and returned to 
the hotel where he met us and started to show us 
his pipe when to his utter amazement, instead of one 
pipe, he discovered he had two. The country boy had 
made good in the big city once more. And how? The 
boys say now that Joe is wasting his time at the 
Falls. He is city material. 

Sunday morning we took the train early and 
arrived at Atlantic City just about noon. The sun 
was shining brightly, the sky was deep blue with 
here and there fluffy white clouds floating like boats 
and a lazy ocean lapped the sandy beach in all tran- 
quillity while a holiday crowd, down from the city 
for the week-end, promenaded the boardwalk, paint- 
ing a picture full of life and full of color, suggesting 
in its brilliancy an Easter parade. The convention at 
Atlantic City opened under glorious weather condi- 
tions which continued much of the week. 

You know, you have often heard us claim that 
the winter meeting of the Department of Superin- 
tendence is sort of a style show where new models 
in educational thought and educational procedure are 
exhibited. Consequently, just before we left home we 
promised the women of the Study Club that we 
would read a paper before them, as soon as we 
returned, on “What is New in Education?” And that 
is where we made our mistake, for search as we 
would all through the week, outside of two new 
dictionaries, we discovered little or nothing that was 
new. Educators, this year, seemed to come to a stand- 
still as if waiting to learn which road to follow into 
the future. The week was spent more in strengthen- 
ing past gains than in making new offensives. 

Social Change and Education, as we understand it, 
was the theme of the convention. Grover Bowman, 
superintendent of schools of North Adams, Mass., told 
us after it was all over that the masterly manner in 
which various speakers handled this subject will cause 


the convention of 1935 to go down in history as the 
(Concluded on Page 64) 
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MORE SPEED 
MORE POWER 


This model is one of the most useful all round 
floor machines. Made in four sizes, 11, 13, 
15, and 18-inch brush rings. Interchange- 
able brush ring changes 18-inch to 13-inch 
machine, usable on small as well as large 

- areas. Easily controlled, silent, powered by 
General Electric Motor. Descriptive circular 
sent on request. 


FINNELL SYSTEM 


Gm «60 dF FLOOR MAINTENANCE 2 
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Cleaning or polishing preparations alone will not give you beautiful, well- 
kept floors. Modern polishing or scrubbing machines will not alone solve 
the problem of floor maintenance. FINNELL can give you both materials 
and machines, and, in addition, the service of a corps of trained men— 
more than a hundred specialists, operating out of the principal cities 
throughout the United States. They can tell you what is the best treatment 
for your floors .". ."furnish’the materials best suited... and provide the best 
mechanical method to apply the treatment and maintain floors at top con- 
dition. Nowhere else can you get so complete and satisfactory service of 
information, methods,“and materials. 
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FINNELL GLOSS SEAL 


Saves Yearly Sanding of Schools Floors 


There's nothing ordinary about FINNELL GLOSS SEAL. Once applied it can be 
thoroughly scrubbed at intervals to remove dirt, grease, stains, and other traffic marks. 
GLOSS SEAL gives full protection from the effect of acids, soaps, water. A fresh 
coat of GLOSS SEAL may then be applied without the need for sanding. 


GLOSS SEAL is obtainable in a form to meet every school need. GLOSS SEAL 
No. 1 is especially suitable for gym floors; it builds up an unusually hard and wear- 
resisting surface. For corridors, class rooms, FINNELL TRAFFIC SEAL provides 
penetration that protects and a surface that will not chip or show scratches. GLOSS 
SEAL No. 2 is more penetrating than No. 1; does not build up so high a film. 


Whatever floor treatment is best adapted to your floors, you'll find a FINNELL 
product that's both economical and effective. There is a complete line of FINNELL 
waxes: FINNELL-Kote,—applied hot; Liquid-Kote; Aqua Wax,—long-wearing 
and quick-drying. Finola is an unexcelled scouring powder, known for a quarter 
century for its industrial and institutional use. Any FINNELL representative will 
be glad to furnish samples, give a demonstration, and quote prices. 


High speed, noiseless, powerful, FINNELL scrubbing-polishing machines are known 
throughout the world. No other line gives you so wide a selection, insuring exactly 
the size and type to maintain your floors properly and economically. 


FINNELL SYSTEM, INC., 804 East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. 
Canadian Distributors: Dustbane Products, Ltd., 207 Sparks Street, Ottawa, Ontario. 
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CRAYOLA 
CRAYON 


It can't be a mere coincidence that, 
for many years, some of the most 
efficient school systems in the 
country have standardized on 
CRAYOLA for all classroom work 
in wax crayon drawing. Or that, 
for 32 consecutive years, CRAYOLA 
has been the world's leading cray- 
on brand. Available in boxes con- 
taining 8, 12,16, 18 and 24 colors. 
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ARTISTA WATER COLORS 


ARTISTA are the ideal water colors for classroom use. They 
mix easily, flow freely—and their colors are clear and bril- 
liant. Available in sets of 4,8 and 16 colors in convenient 
japanned boxes with camel's 
hair brush, and patented 
holder. Also ARTISTA 
Tempera Colors—in con- 
venient jars—with a choice 
of 41 beautiful colors. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


AN-DU-SEPTIC Dustless 
Blackboard Crayon 
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Because “AN-DU-SEPTIC Dustless” is free 
of any sharp, abrasive particles, it cannot 
scratch or mar costly blackboard surfaces. 
Its strong, clear white marks are easy to 
make, easy to see and easy to erase. 
Packed in an attractive metal box which 
keeps the crayons in perfect condition. 
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greatest of all conventions ever held by any educa- 
t.onal group in America. Our reply was that we 
thought the results of the week’s discussion would be 
recorded as the perfect bull session, for with the one 
exception of the Jury-panel program on Tuesday 
morning, we did not hear a single thing at a single 
meeting that impressed us as outstanding. In fact, 
the official welcome which the 8,000 delegates received 
at Atlantic City was very significant of how important 
the convention was rated. Not one State, County, or 
City official was on the platform to bid us welcome 
at the opening session on Monday morning. That 
honor was left to the Kiwanis Club which, in true 
Kiwanis fashion, came down to the hall two score 
strong and sang to us only as Kiwanians can sing. 
They did not, however, sing “Around Her Neck She 
wore a Yellow Ribbon.” That may have been in 
eur favor. 

The words, indoctrination and unindoctrinate, were 
scattered about various programs rather freely and 
we rather suspect that superintendents wishing to 
impress their school boards with the manner in which 
they keep posted on modern trends in education had 
better get that word near the tip of their tongues 
where they can use it quickly. Progressive schools 
and progressive education seem to have slipped some- 
what into the background with the results that “in- 
doctrination” will probably take the place of “pro- 
gressive” in the conversation of polite society for the 
next twelve months. 

Another expression heard frequently during the 
week was “social-economic phases of education,” an 
expression that bids fair to indicate the direction in 
which all good schoolmen will look during the next 
few years. 

Probably the one outstanding feature of the con- 
vention that differentiated it more clearly than any- 
thing else from all previous conventions was the pre- 
ponderant number of government officials on the 
various programs. With but one exception, we did 
not attend a single meeting that did not produce at 
least one brain truster or a quasi-brain truster, from 
among its speakers. The session on Monday morning 
was a shining example of what we have in mind. 
Jessie Jones, Chairman of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, Charles R. Merriam of the National 
Resources Board, Arthur E. Morgan, Chairman of the 
Board, Tennessee Valley Authority were all sched- 
uled to appear on the platform at the same time, to 
say nothing of a showing of educational films of the 
T.V.A. itself. 

“Whether these officials from Washington were sent 


to the convention by the administration, or were 
invited to be there by President Oberholtzer, or 
whether their appearance in such numbers was merely 
co.ncidental, no one seemed to know and no one 
seemed to care greatly, but everyone did regret that 
so many of them were such poor speakers. 

Even at the annual banquet sponsored by the 
Exhibitors Association one of these governmental 
officials appeared and did his stuff. Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, Oscar L. Chapman, was assigned the 
pleasant task of presenting to Miss Jane Addams of 
Hull House fame, a plaque in honor of her contribu- 
tion to the welfare of the children of the nation. 
Now it so happened that Miss Addams was in 
Phoenix, Arizona, that evening and the presentation 
was to be made by telephone. When Miss Addams 
was called to the telephone, Sec. Chapman, instead 
of making a brief presentation speech, launched off 
into a twenty minute exposition of the presidents’ 
old age security program and kept that dear old lady 
out in Phoenix holding the receiver to her ear all 
that time. 

The question might well be asked, will participation 
by government officials in educational affairs be the 
“what is new in education” to come out of the 
Atlantic City meeting? Only time can answer this 
question, but it is a serious one. 

Oh, yes, we almost forgot to mention that we nearly 
killed ourself eating lobsters and clams and oysters 
and seafood all day Monday and it did not bother 
us at all, but on Tuesday when we did not want to 
take the time to scoot back to the hotel for lunch, 
we grabbed a bite at the lunch counter in the exhibi- 
tion hall and a pair of German police dogs got on 
board disguised as Frankfurters. The minute those 
canines got loose they began to growl and to fight with 
such fearful ferocity that along about noontime on 
Wednesday we had a bellboy call up the railroad 
station to enquire whether it would be cheaper for 
us to travel home as a passenger or as a corpse for 
it looked as if it would be only a matter of hours 
until we could take our choice. However, we man- 
aged to survive and to return home under our own 
power on our own excursion ticket. Later when we 
were telling our good wife about the unidentified 
vitamine, she said it must have been something that 
we ate, to which we replied that we hoped so, for 
certainly we would hate to listen to anything that 
could make one as sick as something made us at 
that convention. 

Well, that is about the whole story except to add 
that the exhibition was splendid as usual with several 
improvements in school furniture being shown for the 


first time. The boys from New England and from 
New York State who know Supt. A. J. Stoddard of 
Providence, R. I., personally, the newly elected pres- 
ident of the Department of Superintendence say that 
he is exceptionally well qualified to fill his new 
office. 
Yours for happy rural schools, 
DAVE. 


NEW SOURCES OF TAX REVENUES 


‘“‘New sources of revenue” for states and localities 
in the near future, with special reference to the financ- 
ing of education, are likely to be the personal income 
tax and the sales tax, as contrasted with the implied 
opposite, “old source’ of revenue, the property tax. 
In some states a considerable sum may be raised by 
aggregating increases in several other sources of rev- 
enue, such as taxes on tobacco, admissions, liquor, 
natural resources, corporation taxes, death taxes, 
motor vehicle taxes, and public utility taxes, but 
attempts to increase each of these levies meet with 
resistance from well-organized minorities. 

Furthermore, the twenty-five states now levying a 
comprehensive personal income tax account for only 
about half the population of the country and _ half 
of the taxable income as shown by the federal returns 
for 1932 incomes, and the eighteen states and one 
large city levying substantial sales taxes likewise ac- 
count for about half the country’s population and half 
of the total retail sales reported by the 1933 Census 
of Distribution. These facts, coupled with the possi- 
bility of higher rates under both taxes and lower 
personal exemptions under the income tax indicate 
the potentialities of expansion of these two levies. The 
sales taxes now in force are yielding about $280,000,- 
000 a year and the state personal income taxes, $100,- 
000,000; these amounts are small compared with the 
more than $4,000,000,000 being raised by the prop- 
erty tax. 

A further shift toward sales and income taxes and 
away from the property tax would increase the sensi- 
tivity of the tax system to changes in business condi- 
tions. Whether this is desirable is debatable; when 
taxpayers’ future obligations are known to be linked 
closely to business conditions, there may be a tendency 
to save less and in general be more careless of one’s 
financial condition in times of prosperity than when 
one’s tax obligations are relatively fixed in good times 
and bad. Another consequence of such a shift is greater 
dependence on state and federal financing and control, 
particularly since deficit financing in depressions is 
difficult for localities. Finally, such further shift as 
may occur as a result of a period of violently rising 
(Continued on Page 67) 
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Convenient 


From Your 


Lecture lable 


The Model “B” Delineascope permits you to remain 
seated at your desk, lecture to your class and at the 
same time illustrate your lecture with glass slides. The 
slide is placed right side up on the slide track and the 
image on the screen is shown to the class exactly as the 


slide appears to you. 


This Model “B” is fully described in a new catalog 
which pictures and describes a complete 


Using a pencil you can point out 
on the slide the specific object under discussion and the 
image of the pencil appears as a pointer on the screen. 


group of 


Spencer Delineascopes for classroom use. 


There is no Substitute for the Superiority 


of the Spencer Delineascope Optical System 





Personal News“oft 
“Fuperintendentse 


@ Mr. F. G. Stitn, of Harlan, Iowa, has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at Estherville. 

@ FRANK YOUNGER has been elected superintendent of schools 
at Menasha, Wis. 

@ Mr. R. E. Cueney, of Escanaba, Mich., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at River Forest, Ill. 

e@ Supt. E. E. Ketver, of Cygnet, Ohio, has been re-elected 
for another year. 

@ Supt. ALBert L. Barpour, of Haverhill, Mass., has an- 
nounced his resignation, effective at the close of the school year 
in June. 

@ W. E. DriskiLL, of Stockdale, Tex., has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at Galena Park, to succeed J. C. Ingram. 

@ At the annual dinner of Kappa Delta Pi Fraternity, held at 
Atlantic City, N. J., in connection with the annual meeting of 
the Department of Superintendent, announcement was made of 
the second annual research award. Mr. Will French, superin- 
tendent of schools of Tulsa, Okla., and Mr. H. D. Langford, of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, were given first place in 
the prize competition, the subject of which was “A Program of 
Education for Our Developing Social and Economic Situation.” 

@ Supt. H. D. Furst, of Cedarville, Ohio, has been re-elected 
for another three-year term. 

@ Supt. E. P. Crarke, of St. Joseph, Mich., has announced 
his retirement at the close of the school year in June. 

@S. W. Murray, a well-known educator in Tennessee, died 
at his home in Jonesboro, after an illness of several months. 
Mr. Murray was a graduate of Washington and Tusculum 
College and had completed fifty-six years of service in the 
school field. 

@ Mr. Ropert H. Brister, of Taylor, has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at Waco, Tex. 

@ Supt. G. M. Wirey, of La Crosse, Wis., has been re-elected 
for another year. 

@ Le—E Warner MacKinnon, superintendent of schools at 
Granville, Ohio, from 1905 to 1907, died in Toledo, on February 
15. He was a graduate of Wittenberg. Since 1922, he had been 
director of the Junior College of the University of Toledo. 

®@ JosepH D. JoHNson, Commissioner of Education in Jackson, 
Tenn., died on February 24, at the age of 78. 

@ Mr. H. S. Tuomas, formerly principal of the Washington 
High School, Maryville, Mo., has been elected superintendent 
of schools, to succeed J. Leslie Lawing. Mr. Lawing has accepted 
4 position as principal of the Karnes School in Kansas City. 
_@ Mr. L. J. Wyte, of Leola, S. Dak., has been elected super- 
intendent of the Orland Consolidated School at Madison. 

@ Mr. M. R. Keywortn, of Hamtramck, Mich., is a candidate 
for the office of State Superintendent of Public Instruction of 
Michigan. 

@ Supt. Frank Henpry, of Iron River, Mich., has announced 
his retirement at the close of the school year in June. Mr. 
Hendry has completed forty years of service in the schools. 


BUFFALO 


@ Supt. L. C. Murray, of Aitkin, Minn., has been re-elected 
for the coming school year, with an increase in salary. Mr. 
Murray has completed five years of service in the schools and 
during this period the high-school enrollment has increased by 
300 students, and a large school transportation system has been 
developed, with 45 busses covering a territory of 1,060 square 
miles. 

@ Supt. W. E. HorrmMan, of Mahnomen, Minn., has been 
re-elected for a tenth term, with an increase in salary. 

@ J. G. Wittts has been elected superintendent of schools at 
Italy, Tex. 

e@ Supt. F. A. Davis, of Randolph, Nebr., has been re-elected 
for another term. 

@ Mr. C. L. Kime, of Conway Springs, Kans., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Clearwater. 

@ Mr. CraAupe Kissick, of Caldwell, Kans., has been re-elected 
for another term. 

@ Mr. KennetH W. McFarvanp, of Anthony, Kans., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Coffeyville. 

@ Supt. J. R. Popxtns, of Caney, Kans., has been re-elected 
for another year. 

@ Supt. Roy M. Anprews, of Del Rio, Tex., has been re- 
elected for a seventh consecutive term. 

@ Supt. G. H. MarsuHattr, of Ottawa, Kans., has been re- 
elected for a two-year term. 

@ Supt. A. H. WateruHouse, of Fremont, Nebr., has been re- 
elected for a three-year term. 

@ Supt. E. J, Woopwarp, of Brownwood, Tex., has been re- 
elected for a tenth term. 

@ Mr. Cuester A. Moopy has assumed his duties as superin- 
tendent of schools at Concord, N. H. 

@ Supt. JoHN A. FLEMING, of Iola, Kans., has been re-elected 
for another term. 

@ Supt. C. R. REED, of Minneapolis, Minn., has been re-elected 
for a three-year term. 

@ Supt. C. E. St. Joun, of Arkansas City, Kans., has been 
re-clected for a two-year term. 

@ Supt. O. P. CALDWELL, of Erie, Kans., has been re-elected 
for a sixth consecutive term. 

e@ Supt. E. B. ALLBauGu, of Concordia, Kans., has been re- 
elected for a seventh term. 

@ Mr. E. L. McNett, of Elkhart, Kans., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Guymon, Okla. 

@ Supt. I. T. Simtey, of South St. Paul, Minn., has been 
re-elected for another year. 

@ Supt. R. H. ApaMs, of Dearborn, Mich., has been re-elected 
for a three-year term. 

@ Miss Lypia Hotm, superintendent of schools at DeSmet, 
S. Dak., has announced her resignation at the close of the school 
year in June. 

@ Supt. J. H. Crement, of Independence, Kans., has been 
re-elected for another year. ‘ 

@ Supt. A. L. Day, of Commerce, Tex., will retire at the end 
of the school year in June. 

@ Supt. Harotp STEELE, of Jackson, Mich., has been re-elected 
for a three-year term. 

@ Supt. J. W. Mercer, of Gordon, Nebr., has been re-elected 
for another term. 

@ Supt. E. A. Extiott, of Joplin, Mo., has been re-elected 
for another term. 
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@ Supt. S. B. Suivety, of Plainview, Nebr., has been re- 
elected for another term. 

@ Supt. E. J. Oas, of Bessemer, Mich., has been re-elected 
for a three-year term, beginning with August 1, 1935. 

@ Supt. H. V. Bear, of Miamisburg, Ohio, was recently honored 
at a public meeting of the Miamisburg Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion, held on February 21. Mr. Bear was presented with a trophy 
cup. The tribute was given in honor of his twenty-five years of 
service to the sthools. 

@ Supt. H. N. Ruopes, of Laurel, Nebr., has been re-elected 
for a sixth term. 

@ Supt. W. J. Rostnson, of Lincoln, Kans., has announced 
his resignation at the close of the school year. 


@ Mr. S. M. Metron has resigned as superintendent of 
schools at Cuero, Tex. 


NEWS OF OFFICIALS 


@ Mr. Perry P. Kerrn, Sr., president of the school board of 
Caddo Parish in Shreveport, La., died at his home on February 
6. Mr. Keith was a friend of the public school system and was 
a member of the board during the most important period in 
school development in the parish. Many of the recent schools 
were built during Mr. Keith’s term of office as president. 

@ Epwin C. MEservey, former president of the board of edu- 
cation of Kansas City, Mo., died at his home on March 7, after 
a brief i'Iness. 

Mr. Meservey, who resigned as a member of the board early 
in February, because of ill health, had been a member of the 
board for some years. He was generally recognized as a leader in 
both the private and public life of a large community for nearly 
half a century, and his period of service was marked by integrity, 
competence, and service of unusual worth. 

It was as president of the board of education that Mr. Meser- 
vey came into prominence. In the closing years of his life most 
men and women in Kansas City came to know him personally, 
and to the numerous delegations at school-board meetings, Mr 
Meservey was affable, considerate, and attentive. His service was 
an immense contribution to the well-being of the community, 
and his life and character afford an inspiration to the city’s 
youth 

@ Mr. Froyp L. Perry has been elected a member of the 
school board at Pasco, Wash. 

@ Mr. Horace M. FisHer, a member of the board of education 
of North Plainfield, N. J., died at his home on March 4. Mr. 
Fisher, who was 70 years of age, had been a member of the 
board of education for nineteen years. He had been elected a 
number of times as president, and held that position at the time 
of his death. . 

@ Mr. F. G. Stitn, of Harlan, Iowa, has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at Estherville. 

@ Supt. R. D. Fark, of Tripp, S. Dak., has been re-elected 
for a three-year term. 

@ Mr. R. S. Covey, of Sonora, Calif., has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at Sweetwater. He succeeds B. H. McLain, 
who has resigned. 

@ Supt. F. H. Martin, of New Vienna, Ohio, has been re- 
elected for a two-year term. 

@ Mr. Mack ALEXANDER, formerly principal of Mosheim 
High School, has been elected superintendent of schools at 
Greeneville, Tenn., to succeed S. T. Gass. 
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WAYNE “TYPE G” 
STEEL GRANDSTAND 


Produced by the makers 
of the famous Gymstand 


Wayne Grandstands, indoor or outdoor, portable 
or permanent, conform to the highest standards of 
safety, comfort and economy. 


There is a Wayne Steel Grandstand for every need 
and pocketbook. 


Write for details 


WAYNE IRON WORKS 





WAYNE 
PENNA. 











SAFE DRINKING 
ON THE PLAYGROUND 


Rundle-Spence fountains assure your 
students a sanitary drink—always. The 
angle stream non-squirting jet does not 
allow back flow of water to the nozzle 
head. And the nozzle heads on all R-S 
models ere placed above the bowl 
rim so that there is no possibility of 
contamination due to clogged drains. 


built into the R-S Fountains 
illustrated, insures the perma- 
nency of their Sanitation. No. 
91, attop, is acontinuous flow 
model (individual control 
obtainable) with enameled 
bowl. No. 84, shown at right, 
has individually controlled 
bubblers with vitreous china 
bowls. All exposed brass fit- 


tings are chromium-plaeted. 
Consult your Master Plumber for 
detailed information on these and 


our interior models in the complete 
R-S Catalog. Copy sent on request. 


RUNDLE - SPENCE 
MFG. CO. 


445 N. Fourth S'reet 
MILWAUKEE «» WISCONSIN 
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TWO 
EXCLUSIVE 
LOUDEN 
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DEVICES 


HESE widely used and known Louden Playground Devices are 
approved and specified by leading physical education authorities 
everywhere. The Junglegym gives full sway to the natural play instincts 
of youth. . . to climb, swing, hang by the weight of the body from the 
arms and legs. Over 400 installed in Chicago; 600 in New York; and 
large numbers in use in other cities here and abroad. The Buddy Duplex 
Swing .. . another outstanding device made only by Louden .. . gives 
a wide range of thrilling, vital physical development. Here are only 
two unusually successful devices in a big and 
varied line of Louden Playground, Beach, 
Pool and Gym Equipment. Get full informa- 
tion before you buy. A new free book 
just off the press is yours for the asking. 
Prices are surprisingly moderate. Write today. 


J. E. PORTER CORPORATION 


135 BROADWAY - OTTAWA, ILLINOIS 


THE BUDDY DUPLEX SWING 


LOUDEN 


PLAYGROUND 
EQUIPMENT 





Ideal For School Lawns, Playgrounds, 
Athletic Fields, Tennis Courts, Etc. 


Schools and Colleges all over the Country are solving the prob- 
lem of economically keeping their lawns, playgrounds, athletic 
fields, etc., in the best of condition, by using Pierce Rollers. The 
first cost is small and operating cost is negligible. Cost of fuel 
and oil for ten hours operation will not exceed $1.00. These 
Rollers keep the school properties in better condition than is pos- 
sible by any other means and save their cost over and over. 





There are two popular models of Pierce Rollers for school use— 
« « the Y% ton and the 1'/2,-2-ton. Write for complete information. 


The Pierce Governor Company 
Anderson, Indiana 
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IRWIN QUALITY SEATING 


Write for the IRWIN Catalog. 
find the exact type of seating best suited to your 


cators throughout the nation. 


at prices that make for true economy. 


Built on fundamentally sound, scientific 
principles, of finest quality materials, 
by a concern that for over a quarter of a 
century has merited and enjoyed the 


confidence of schoolboards and edu- 


In it you will 


particular classroom and auditorium requirements, 








IRWIN SEATING COMPANY - GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 381 FOURTH AVE. 
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prices would indicate an unwillingness to change 
certain administrative features of the property tax in 
an attempt to make it a quickly responding revenue 
source during inflation.— Prof. Carl Shoup, New 
York, N;. ¥. 


TAXES AND THE EDUCATOR 

Permeating the whole problem of financing sec- 
ondary education is the question of taxation. In this 
connection the writer believes that the problems of 
taxation are so intricate and involved that a rather 
clear line of demarcation exists between the tax 
expert on the one hand and the professional educator 
on the other. 

It is the duty of the educator to formulate the 
full and complete details of the educational program 
necessary to serve any particular community, state, 
or nation. After formulating such a program, it is 
still the duty of the educator to defend and promul- 
gate it. The educator should also be prepared to co- 
operate with the tax expert and the fiscal officers in 
general in finding the necessary revenues to finance 
such a program. However, it is, at the same time, the 
firm conviction of the writer that the tax expert 
should be held responsible for finding and providing 
the necessary sources of revenue for financing the 
program. 

If the educator has really prepared and brought to 
the attention of the public in general a defensible and 
workable program, the public will, generally, pay the 
necessary taxes. Such a program must be predicated 
upon the fact that all waste in education has been 
eliminated and all possible leaks in loss of revenue 
have been stopped. — Sidney B. Hall, Richmond, Va. 


THE HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHER — THEN 
AND NOW 


_ Next to the child, the teacher is of the most vital 
importance to the school world. As far back as one 
can read for information you will find that the teacher 
ls at the very heart of Education. He is the nearest 
to the young people and the nearest to the home. 

It is said of the men teachers of long ago that they 
had the right application of the great task before 
them, that of teaching. They were men blessed with 
Christian manliness and sterling worth, with religion 
a dominant element in their characters, while the sole 
alm of their teaching in the high school was for the 
Preparation of youth for college. 

On the whole, the teacher of today is better trained, 
better equipped, better supervised, and more efficient 


than the teacher of yesterday. Her successor in the 
future will be better still. The public schools of our 
country shall not go backward.— Annie C. Wood- 
ward, Somerville, Mass. 


TRAINING TEACHERS OF ADULTS 


Adults who are to be taught must be taught in 
terms of abilities to do things. In gaining such abil- 
ities adults are faced with the necessity of solving 
certain problems. A limitless number of problems 
grow out of the activities involved in acquiring the 
abilities to do things. The teacher of adults should 
have the ability to recognize and discover problems 
in terms of human needs. 

The teacher of adults should have the ability to 
organize problems. To do this he must have a knowl- 
edge of how adults think. He must develop a desire 
on the part of his adults for knowledge and skill in 
the solution of their problems. He must be able to 
establish conditions of learning that will develop a 
favorable attitude on the part of the learner toward 
his problems. 

The teacher of adults must have the ability to teach 
successfully adults. The teacher of adults must be 
trained to lead skillfully and intelligently a conference 
group. Teacher-training institutions should ° redirect 
their teaching-training programs to give teachers these 
abilities. — George H. King, Baldwin Agricultural 
College. 


BETTER TRAINING FOR RURAL 
ADMINISTRATORS 


More careful analysis should be made of the quali- 
fications and general status of rural-school adminis- 
trators in relation to their duties. Rural principals 
typically have less than four years of college prepar- 
ation, are poorly paid, have family obligations, and 
can infrequently secure leaves of absence for further 
study. With eight or ten years’ experience they have 
often reached a plateau of improvement at a very low 
level. While their duties are fully as varied as those 
of comparable principals of city schools, their prepar- 
ation is more limited in amount, and less specialized. 

Preservice preparation of rural-school administra- 
tors by teacher-preparation institutions should be 
the next step in the program of preparation. More 
extended and specialized preparation would then be 
possible. Student teaching should include some admin- 
istrative responsibilities. More instruction in voca- 
tional and educational guidance should be given. 

Inservice improvement of rural-school administra- 
tors should be extended and more carefully planned. 


Territorial Distributors Throughout U. S. A. 





Staff members who engage in the instruction of rural- 
school administrators should be experienced and 
should be hand-picked on the basis of their success 
in work with adults.— Ben W. Frazier, U. S. Office 
of Education. 


EDUCATION IN A DEMOCRATIC SOCIAL 
PROGRAM 


What is needed is a fundamentally different orienta- 
tion as to the role of education in the current social 
scene. Those who lead in thought and action in this 
country need to recognize that a carefully planned 
and effectively administered system of education is 
an indispensable ingredient of any social program 
developed under democratic control. Such recognition 
will lead to a number of revisions in the procedures 
of recent years. 

It will become the practice to include, rather than 
exclude, representatives of the schools at the council 
tables where matters of major social concern are 
under consideration. Education has an indispensable 
role to play in every major social development in a 
democratic society. To be specific, unemployment is 
a problem which must be solved. It can be eradicated, 
just as other human scourges have been wiped out. 
This victory cannot be won in a democracy, however, 
unless a reasonable proportion of the population has 
some understanding of the causes back of the malady, 
and the methods by which it may be cured. The 
people must have the will to submerge social supersti- 
tion and selfish individualism sufficiently so that a 
consistent and co-operative attack may be made. 
Education is the instrumentality whereby a population 
comes to possess such characteristics.—John K. 
Norton, New York, N. Y. 


THE MIDDLE COURSE IN DEMOCRACY 


The trouble is that the American Dream is double, 
and liberty and equality harmonize only in speech. 
The words look well together, but the ideas behind 
the words have always been in conflict. If you have 
liberty to the full, you cannot have equality. If you 
have equality to the full, you cannot have liberty. 
If you have more liberty, you will have less equality. 
If you have more equality you will have less liberty 

and America, up to now, has adopted the policy 
of the middle course. We say we want just as much 
liberty as we can have with some equality, or just as 
much liberty as we can have with some liberty. Dur- 
ing some periods the pendulum swung toward liberty 
strong enough to satisfy a Hamilton. Never was the 
trend toward equality powerful enough to satisfy a 
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The Music Room, New Trier High School, 
ilworth, Illinois. Armstrong, Furst 
Chicago, Architects. Dura Seal, with I-C Finish, 
has been used here with satisfactory results both 
in floor appearance and ease of 


First Cost plus Cost of Upkeep equals 
True Floor Maintenance Cost 


It is not the initial cost, or fine appearance when 
first applied, that determines the true value of a 
floor treatment—any finish may look well for a 
time, six months to a year—but it is how the 
floor looks after three or four years and what it 
has cost to maintain it over such a period that 
proves its real worth. With Dura Seal we offer 
you the best method for securing enduring and 
fine appearing floors at the lowest cost for up- 
keep, a fact attested to by eminent architects and 
many school officials. 


During the past six vears Dura Seal has been 
subjected to the most severe service tests on 
more than 12,000,000 square feet of various types 
of floors and with uniformly satisfactory results 
—in schools, colleges, universities, hotels, resi- 
dences, office and public buildings. At A Century 






































“NOTES”—OUR MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
—WILL BE SENT FREE UPON RE- 
QUEST TO ALL WHO ARE _INTER- 
ESTED IN THE ECONOMICAL UPKEEP 
OF FLOORS AND SCHOOL ROOM FUR- 
NITURE. EACH NUMBER CONTAINS 
VALUABLE DATA FROM OUR EX- 
TENSIVE RESEARCH AND STUDY OF 
MAINTENANCE PROBLEMS. 





DURA SEAL IS ENDORSED BY: 
Eminent Architects 


Maple Sones Manufacturers Aan 
ation 


Southern Cypress Macadestunees his 
sociation ° 


National Oak Flooring Manufacturers 
Association 8 


The Masonite Camevetion 
David E. Kennedy, Inc., and Others 






Norman Thomas or an Upton Sinclair. We pursued 
a middle course. 

And in this case, a middle course, a synthesis, a 
compromise if you will, is the Strong Position. We 
have seen extremists in either direction bring destruc- 
tion in their wake. For men are so constituted that 
they want both, liberty and equality; and they can- 
not eat their cake and have it too. Hence, half a loaf 
is better than no bread. 

When Americans come generally to realize the 
double characteristic of their national aims, they will 
see more clearly and be more charitable to the sim- 
ilar division in the ranks of our educators. There we 
have liberals and equalitarians, too. Educators who 
hold more to liberty are not advocating radical 
changes in our school system. They do not think that 
we need a new social order, hence education does not 
have to build one. It is their belief that the future 
citizen should be trained upon well-recognized prece- 
dents. They will give a liberal education, that is an 
education fit for a Liber—a free man—and they 
will try to make him resourceful and independent. 
They will do their best to promote simplicity, probity, 
charity, and patriotism and to provide that curb on 
selfishness and greed that only a good education can 
give. ... 

Our safety in the United States, and the progress 
of our people toward a happy life, depend upon the 
degree to which we can effect a compromise between 
our desires. No philosopher is going to think it 
through to our satisfaction. — Wm. F. Russell, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE SALARY 
SCHEDULE 


It is true that most people in the industrial and 
professional world are poor, nevertheless these fields 
offer to a few who enter them high rewards; and 
for everyone who enters, there is a gambling chance 
that he may be one of the few to gain ultimate wealth. 
The young man choosing his career takes a chance on 
this economic stake. If teaching is to compete with 
industry and the professions, it must offer a substitute 
for the glamour of chance riches: That substitute must 
be the sense of security that comes from an equitable 
salary schedule. 

The most constructive thing we can do is to take 
the economic incentive out of teaching by guarantee- 
ing to teachers that over the period of a lifetime their 
pay will increase as they gain experience and as the 
economic demands upon them increase, that a reason- 
able standard of living will be afforded them all the 





Dura Seal should not be confused with the many 
mopping varnishes now on the market. It is an 
entirely different product that permeates the 
structure of the floor material, seals the pores 
and holds all dirt and stains at the surface, re- 
quiring but a minimum of the usual care and ex- 
pense to keep floors in an attractive, sanitary 
condition —it practically eliminates scrubbing. 
Dura Seal is equally effective on wood, cork, 
“worn” linoleum, Masonite, terrazzo, cement, 
etc. It will pay you to investigate. 


Send NOW for Valuable Information on Main- 
taining Your Particular Floors, and Recommen- 

dations for Summer Refinishing , 
This data will be sent without obligation. Just 
tell us the kind of floors you have, their area, 
finish now on them-—if any, type of floor ma- 
chine used, and we will prepare interesting facts 


April, 1935 





of Progress, it successfully withstood the traffic 
of the more than 50,000,000 people who passed 
over the floors in the Hall of Science. 


Mail your request for above information only to 


INTERNATIONAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


3134 SOUTH CANAL STREET 


Also manufacturers of REV, the World’s Greatest Cleanser, 
Q & E Wax, SLATENE for Blacker Blackboards. 


applying to your particular floors and send to 
you in a handy folder for easy reading and ready 
reference. 








CHICAGO, U. S. A. 





FOR PERMANENTLY 
A BEAUTIFUL, SANITARY 
i FLOORS AT LOWEST COST 


way along, and that an adequate retirement system 
awaits them. 

I believe that no differentiation in pay can be justi- 
fied on the basis of sex since it cannot be shown that 
there is any difference in efficiency of teaching as be- 
tween men and women. But if the idea is accepted 
that a teachers’ salary schedule is for the purpose 
of providing an economic basis for the teacher which 
will make possible effective teaching, that it exists 
to remove the barriers to good teaching, then a line 
of reasoning is opened up which will sanction differen- 
tiation in pay in terms of a teacher’s having depend- 
ents. In the main, then, men would be paid more 
than women, inasmuch as at greater proportion of men 
teachers have families to support than is the case 
among women teachers. However, the differentiation 
would not be based on sex or on efficiency in teach- 
ing. A woman having dependents would get the same 
consideration as men. This is the principle of income- 
tax collections. If it is proper for a government to 
restrain itself in taking money from a person through 
taxation because of his dependents, it is surely just 
as proper that his dependents be considered when his 
rate of pay for public service is determined. 

However, I see no grounds upon which it can be 
argued that the high-school teacher’s responsibility is 
greater than that of the elementary-school teacher’s 
responsibility. The elementary field cannot be con- 
sidered inferior; and it is only our tardy recognition 
of the significance of the child personality that explains 
our complacency with regard to the qualifications of 
the elementary-school teacher. We must cease to 
regard the elementary field as a doormat over which 
people are to enter the high-school field. From my 
personal experience, it is harder to get people who 
are qualified for elementary-school positions than it 
is to secure such people for high-school positions. If 
there is an oversupply, it is in the field of high-school 
teaching. I make no distinction in importance between 
these two fields. — Supt. A. L. Threlkeld, Denver, 
Colorado. 


STATE SCHOOL SUPPORT 
The prevailing theories of state school finance may 
be grouped under three major heads. Protagonists of 


the Aristocratic theory contend that more adequately - 


financed schools belong to those local units more 
fortuitously circumstanced. Such areas represent the 
elect in ability to support schools, hence maintain a 
prior claim to the revenues arising from the taxable 
resources within their limits. Adherents of the social- 





istic theory maintain that school finances should be 
secured according to the taxpaying ability of the state 
and distributed according to the educational needs of 
the school districts. Those who support the democratic 
theory contend that state revenues for school support 
should be secured equitably from the state as a whole 
and returned to the school subdivisions according to 
educational need, efficiency of school organization, and 
financial efforts made by the area concerned. 

A program of state school support without a prac- 
tical theory of the ends to be achieved is like mathe- 
matics without definitions, corollaries, and axioms. 
What school finance needs today is a practical philos- 
ophy. This requires an analysis, a restatement, and 
a reconstruction of the concrete experience through 
which the state support of public education has passed. 

Educators must realize that the maintenance of 
schools is a business operation. Neither extravagance 
nor parsimony can be justified in any plan of state 
school finance. Sound business principles and _ fiscal 
policies must prevail. A sound theory of school support 
requires state revenues to be regarded as trust funds 
to be administered for the welfare of the children. In 
such a plan the state becomes a fiscal agent whose 
duty it is to secure the revenues equitably and allocate 
them to the separate subdivisions in a similar manner. 
In accomplishing this it must be remembered that a 
state does not undertake the financing of an adequate 
school system as a matter of personal gain but in 
recognition that the act is for a public good, hence 
requires a state-wide responsibility in its discharge. 
This place of the state in financing schools renounces 
the hope of attaining equality of educational opportu- 
nities and directs its attention to securing adequate 
school advantages for each child.—D. H. Sutton, 
Ohio State Department of Education. 


ADULT EDUCATION 


The desire to keep on learning is very evidently part 
of what we call a liberal education; that kind of an 
educational experience never could be genuine if it 
seemed at any time to come to an end.— Lyman 
Bryson. 


WHAT A BOY LEARNS 


We are coming slowly to understand that the mere 
facts which a boy learns in school are infinitely less 
important than are the permanent attitudes, purposes, 
and ideals that are created and cultivated in him. — 
Lawrence A. Averill. 


(Concluded on Page 71) 
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Replace 
Worn Out Shades with 


Draper LIGHT SAVING 
Shades 


Draper Adjustable School Room Shades keep the sun OUT 
but let the light IN. = The patented Draper pulley bracket 
allows easy shade removal for cleaning. 


Address Dept. AA for details and samples of Dratex Fabric. 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. 


SPICELAND Dept. AA INDIANA 





Your 
Graduating Class 


should have an annual 


The WELCH new process is an 


economical method of producing 


a dignified annual including the 
reproduction of photos, drawings, 
ete., with an attractive cover, title 
pages, ete. Write for 
details and prices. We 


furnish diplomas and 
annuals to schools in 
every state in U.S.A. 


W. M. WELCH MANUFACTURING CO. 


50 years of service to schools 


1513 Sedgwick Street CHICAGO 
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LYON OFFERS 


A COMPLETE LINE™ 


_of Chairs ; 






¥ Upholstered and Non-Upholstered 
¥ Straight, Curved, Saddle, Heavily Padded 

and Laminated Wood Seats 
V¥ With and Without Arms 


¥ In Black, Flat Walnut, Flat Mahogany 
and Dark Green 


“6-POINT SUPERIORITY. 


@ The folding chair offers obvious 
advantages in school gyms, 
auditoriums, etc., when built to 
the Lyon ideal of comfort and 
durability. Lyon Steel Folding 
Chairs offer: Correctly pitched 
form-fitting backs. Seats of ample 
size. Strength which gives the 
necessary feeling of substantial 
support. Durable steel construc- 
tion for long use. Attractive 
lasting finish in harmonious col- 
ors. Easy handling, singly or in 
gangs. Send for Catalog 835. 
Lyon Metal Products, Incorpo- 
rated, 1504 River St., Aurora, Ill. 


LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED, Aurora. Iilin 





Buy for 
Beauty as 
well as Utility 


Solar Waste Receptacles 
add tone to any school. 
They are ornamental as 
well as serviceable. 
They look well in cor- 
ridors, washrooms, toilet 
rooms, classrooms, and 
on playgrounds. These 
high quality containers 
help you keep surroundings neat, clean and 
tidy. Ata touch, the swinging top opens. Then 
it silently closes again. 


Solars Invite Use 


Placed in convenient locations throughout your 
buildings, they reduce janitor expense, save 
labor, are sanitary, fireproof, and compelling. 


| SOLAR-STURGES MFG. CO. 
| Melrose Park, iinele 
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Sam 


It was Lady MacBeth who cried out against spots, and to- 
day Klemm’'s echoes the same sentiments. Ink spots on floors 
and desks simply cannot remain when this good old reliable 
school servant (today's most modern method) . on the job. 


REG US PAT OFF 


eMmms 
Magic Ink Remover 


TODAY’S MOST MODERN METHOD 


It doesn't take long for Klemm’s to act and results are always thor- 
ough. NO sand paper: NO acids, NO scrubbing. Klemm’s costs little, 
and is so highly efficient that a little goes a long way. 


PINS) EP IA TIWUAEP CIT ERB 





Your jobber is supplied; or write direct for sample. 


DOOR YO Se 


KLEMM'S KLEMM'S 
Liquid Bowl Odorless : 
Cleaner ZT Renovator and 






Removes scum, filth Disinfectant 
and discoloration 
from toilets end 


urinals. 


THEAN-QOUR co. 


CINCINNATI,O.U.S.A. 


Destroys germs that 
cause offensive 
odors and stains. 


Pa.C.=a 


63 NEARS DOCS COs 


ENGRAVERS 


BIB W. WINNEBAGO ST. 


NGBAVING £2 


LWAUA £2 


—— 
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tablet arm 


Folding CHAIRS 


turn any available space into a lecture or recitation room. 





This new product fills a long felt 
want. It is a durable, comfortable 
chair with a tablet arm 1114x241,". 





Folds within 
1-% inches 


Ask for catalog and special 
introductory price. 


ROYAL 


SCHOOL 
FURNITURE 


ROYAL METAL MFG. CO. 


“Metal Furniture Since '97°’ 


1142 S. Michigan Blvd., CHICAGO 


CIRCLE A GRANDSTANDS 


Furnished with 
Plywood seat— 
upholstered 
seat = or up- 
holstered seat 
and back. 





and BLEACHERS - - - - 


Bigger crowds to your games 
and attractions can be gained 
with safe, comfortable Circle A 
seats. Can be set up quickly, 
indoors or out—usable the year 
around. They can quickly pay 
for themselves. 

Other Circle A products for the 
school field include: Portable 
or permanent sectional Build- 
ings, Wardrobes, Sectional Par- 
titions, Rolling Partitions, and 
Folding Partitions. 





Write for complete information and prices. 


NEWCASTLE PRODUCTS, INC. 


Newcastle, Indiana 


625 South 25th Street, 





Horn Folding Partitions have exclusive features 


that cannot be duplicated— fully electric, fully automatic, soundproof, 
and no floor track required. No wonder Horn is the outstanding choice. 
Remember, “just as good’’ cannot give Horn results, which are based on 
years of experience and research. Write for illustrated literature. 
Horn Folding Partition Co., Fort Dodge, lowa. Sales offices in 36 cities. 





FREE » for the rest of this term 


Our remarkable offer enables you to 
equip one room free, from now until 





summer vacation. See for yourself 
what savings you can make on ink- 
well replacements. Mail the coupon 
No. 49 (at left) rests flush with desk for sample and details. 
top. No. 48 (at right) has 
flange. Sizes to fit present 
holes in your desks. 






SENGBUSCH HARD RUBBER School Inkwells 
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Bring your locker 
system up to date 
this Summer with 


LOCHTA LOCKS 


YALE“ 


COMBINATION LOCKER LOCKS 


Built-in type, with or without emergency key. 





YALE 
Combination Locker Lock 
No. L3374 with emergency 

control key. 


PADLOCKS 


STAMFORD, 





COMBINATION PADLOCKS 


With or without emergency key. 


LOCKER LOCKS 


Pin Tumbler, flat key or grooved key. 


Master-keyed in groups. 


THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 


CONN., U.S.A. 
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Double Tier 


von Type 2-Person 
Lockers 


Lockers Lockers 
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“Standard of Quality” Lockers 


@ One type of Lyon Locker is prob- 
ably being used in your school. Do 
not think of it as the only design. 
For a dozen other uses there are 
particular types of Lyon Equipment 
— box lockers, parts lockers, basket 
racks, shoe lockers, wardrobe cabi- 
nets. All feature the same strong 
door construction, durability and 
quiet operation. Whether you are 
buying lockers for the first time or 
the tenth, the facts about Lyon Equip- 
ment will guide you to a sound 
choice. Write for Catalog 233-A. 
Lyon Metal Products, Incorpo- 
rated, 1504 River St., Aurora, Ill. 
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LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED, Aurora, Iilin 
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RELATIONSHIPS IN SCHOOL FINANCE 
AND GENERAL GOVERNMENTAL 
FINANCE 


The fiscal independence of school systems from the 
control of general municipal boards or officers has 
proved efficient and offers the best pattern for the 
public good. Fiscally independent city school systems 
are both more economical and more efficient than 
those under general municipal domination. 

Education is a state, not a municipal, function. 
Consequently, the people of a school district or their 
direct representatives on the board of education, not 
a general municipal body, should determine the extent 
and direction of local school support. Boards of edu- 
cation are responsible to the state for school admin- 
istration; they are not responsible to the city council. 

The greatest hue and cry for school fiscal control by 
general municipal authorities, as opposed to school 
boards, comes from those who wish to keep school 
services down. Yet such an authority in general munic- 
ipal finance as Munro recently said the taxpayer comes 
nearer to getting 100 cents on the dollar for educa- 
tional expenditures than he gets. from expenditures 
on any other municipal activity. 

The answer to the problem of intergovernmental 
relationships lies not in more fiscal control of school 
systems by general municipal authorities, but in 
strengthening the fiscal jurisdiction of the responsible 
and nonpolitical boards of education. Where city 
boards of education are now fiscally dependent upon 
external control, steps should be taken at once to 
guarantee them at least a measure of fiscal independ- 
ence. At least make it possible for the now dependent 
school boards to plan constructively and over long 
‘terms by guaranteeing to school support, as needed 
and without question, a given local tax millage or 
a given percentage of local tax revenues. This can 
be . without disturbing fiscal relationships gen- 
erally. 

Archaic tax systems, reliance upon property taxes, 
and failure to develop scientific and extensive sys- 
tems of state aid for schools are at the bottom of 
this problem of fiscal relationships between govern- 
mental functions. The answer does not lie in pinch- 
ing down school costs and in delimiting such a socially 
constructive force as education. Swap an antiquated 
tax system for a modern, scientific one. Don’t expect 
teal property to bear the whole governmental load. 
Follow the example of progressive states and develop 
a sound system of state aid for schools. Move to have 


the state, with its broader tax base, enter into real 
support of its own responsibility. 

With an increasingly pinched municipal purse the 
problem of financing governmental functions and their 
interrelationships will become progressively acute. 
The demand upon the schools for service to individ- 
uals and society was never so great as today. Other 
governmental functions feel a similar pressure. No 
simple, selfish, or stereotyped answer to the problem 
will suffice. Rational solution will be found through 
strengthening, not weakening the position and func- 
tions of local boards of education, through improving 
our entire tax system, through the development of 
scientific systems of financial aid from larger to 
smaller governmental units, through necessary readjust- 
ments and reallocations of governmental functions 
among governmental units, through an_ increased 
reliance upon a technically trained governmental 
personnel, and through raising the general level of 
knowledge and ideals regarding government and the 
services which governmental agencies, including the 
schools, can and should render. — Alfred D. Simpson, 
Albany, N. Y. 


THE TEACHING OF POLITICS 


School boards have not led education along the 
intelligently laid out American road. School boards 
are not going to do it. High-school people and school 
superintendents are growing increasingly conscious of 
the absurdity and hypocrisy of taking the money of 
a republic to perpetuate an education which retains 
so much as ours does of the monarchy from which it 
sprang. Organization to show the people why educa- 
tion should perform its original political function, 
organization to remake the courses of study so as to 
give politics the preponderant place, organization to 
protect teachers put in jeopardy by unenlightened 
school boards will hasten the educational revolution 
the founding fathers planned. — William McAndrew. 


SCHOOL-FINANCE NEWS 


# San Francisco, Calif. The 1935 budget of the 
board of education may exceed the present operating 
budget of $9,202,032 by more than a million dollars, 
according to Supt. E. A. Lee. The additional expendi- 
tures are due to the operation of the three-million- 
dollar building program which is just being prepared. 

4 South Orange, N. J. The city board of estimate 
has approved the 1935 budget of the school board, 
calling for a total of $1,387,649. The amount to be 
raised by taxes is $1,024,685, or $33,000 less than the 
estimate for 1934-35. 


¢ Columbia, Tenn. The schools of Maury County 
are out of debt and all bills and teachers’ salaries have 
been paid to date, according to Supt. J. Rufus Baker. 
Mr. Baker pointed out that the school finances are in 
better shape this year than at any other time, and that 
the continued improvement of school revenue will 
enable the schools to end the year in the same fine 
condition. 

@ Syracuse, N. Y. The school board has adopted 
a budget of $3,850,505 for the school year 1935, which 
is an increase of more than $100,000 over last year’s 
total estimate. The increase will make available forty 
new teaching positions. 

4 Gloucester, Mass. The school board has prepared 
a budget of $366,766 for the school year 1935, which 
is an increase of $8,819 over the estimate for 1934-35. 
The largest item is $275,281 for instruction expenses. 

4 James B. McCahey, president of the board of edu- 
cation of Chicago, IIl., in his recent fiscal report for 
the school year 1934-35 shows the stimulating effects 
of the successful effort to pay the school teachers their 
salaries and to effect a reduction in the school in- 
debtedness. The report shows that the board cut its 
educational fund obligations by $4,492,103 during the 
year 1934. 

While the sale of bonds to the RFC made no net 
change in the total debt of the board, it arranged the 
debts in a more satisfactory manner. Payroll arrears, 
which had previously mounted to $26,000,000, were 
wiped out, and have been avoided since. In their place 
was substituted a funded debt, secured both by future 
taxation and by the board’s Loop real estate, the 
income from which is sufficient to pay about 60 per 
cent of the interest charges. 

The bonds sold to the RFC bear 4% per cent 


interest, whereas the local governments have had to 
pay 6 per cent on bonds. In its refunding operations 
at the end of last year, the school board obtained a 
rate of 434 per cent on bonds which lacked the real 
estate collateral of the RFC issue. The board now 
expects to sell its tax warrants at 4 per -cent interest. 
The lowering of the interest rates has been attributed 
largely to the confidence of investors. 


4 Ellwood City, Pa. The new $100,000 addition to 
the Lincoln High School was occupied on April 1. The 
building contains thirteen classrooms in addition to a 
music room, a library, a physical-education room, and 
a medical room and was erected with the aid- of 
PWA funds. 















EVANS 


“Vanishing Door” 
WARDROBE ends and ceiling. No partitions, 
* when desired. 
The “Vanishing Door” 
Class X 


equipped with either 
“Jamb” type (as il- 
lustrated) or “Floor” 
type hinges. This is 
Class P wardrobe if 
made with flush doors. 


small, 


copy. 





WASHINGTON, 


INDIANA, 











CLASSROOM WARDROBES 
High in Quality — Low in Cost 


Made to set in a recess flush with the wall. Plaster back, | 
but with mullions be- 
tween pairs of doors. Blackboards if required. Five-shelf 
bookcase instead of clothing equipment at no extra charge 


hinges on which the doors are 
hung are made with double pivoted arms and swing the 
doors back into the wardrobe entirely out of the way. 
Simple—trouble-proof—and last as long as the building. 
Wardrobes are furnished complete in the knockdown, | 
with all woodwork cut to size, and only need to be 
nailed in place. The hinges are easier to put on than 
common butt hinges. The entire cost of installation is 


We make many other types of school wardrobes, fully 
illustrated and described in Catalog "N.” Send for your 


W. L. EVANS 
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WHY AN APPRAISAL OF SCHOOL 
PROPERTY ? 


(Concluded from Page 30) 


as fluctuating values change the risks which 
he assumes. 


The Cost of an Appraisal 


When he loses Ais own money in the gamble 
this avoidable loss is a sufficiently serious 
matter, but if he loses public funds entrusted 
to his care the matter assumes a rather tragic 
aspect while the full insurer, whether under co- 
insurance or otherwise, defeats his own prudent 
plans and involuntarily becomes a partial in- 
surer if he does not provide himself with the 
facts that will guide his decisions in carrying 
out this insurance program. 

The cost of an appraisal is usually less than 
half of one per cent of the “Cost of Reproduc- 
tion New” of the properties appraised. In very 
large properties it may be as low as one tenth 
of one per cent. Such an expenditure has to be 
made only once in the lifetime of a property, 
for once the inventory is a matter of record, its 
details may be priced and repriced as the basis 
of value changes from time to time. The cost 
of such repricing and for systematically ac- 
counting for changes in and to the property is 
extremely nominal and within the reach of 
every one. So much for the cost of an appraisal. 

The cost of being without it can only be 
estimated, but there are thousands of cases of 
record where the cost of having an appraisal 
as a basis for fire Joss adjustment has been justi- 

’ fied many times over in the adjustment of loss 
on a single fire and if this can be taken as 
a criterion of the cost of being without one, 
the cost of not having an appraisal is pro- 
hibitive for all but those fortunate insurers 
who win their bet that ill-fortune will pass 
them by. 


Hidden Value 


You can’t tell from the looks of a Pencil Sharpener how good 
it is. It's the “Hidden Value” 
that make all Apsco Models the outstanding Pencil Sharp- 
eners in the world. 


The GIANT 


Now available with the familiar celluloid or in the No. 2 
Model with an ALL STEEL Receptacle. 


Remember the familiar slogan — ‘‘Apsco Cutters don't 
Scrape — THEY CUT’ — refers only to Sharpeners made 


AUTOMATIC wearer he SHARPENER CoO. 


in the famous Apsco Cutters 


$1.75 


Illinois 








THE NEW CENTRAL SCHOOL 
BUILDING AT WEST WIN- 
FIELD, NEW YORK 


(Continued from Page 38) 


the cafeteria, and the commercial room. The 
auditorium has acoustical panels which make 
the room effective whether filled or only 
partially occupied. The gymnasium is of stand- 
ard size, 65 ft. long and 45 ft. in width; one 
half unit is provided for the women teachers; 
one third for the men teachers; one half for 
a clinic; two and one half for the cafeteria; 
and one unit for offices. 

The heating system is of the vacuum-vapor 
type to which heat is supplied by a steel boiler. 
Temperature regulation is of the two range 
type. Classrooms are fitted with deluxe-type 
unit ventilators. 

The electric installation includes complete 
lighting, power for laboratory purposes, a pro- 





THE PRIVATE OFFICE OF THE PRINCIPAL 


serves also as the meeting room of the board of education and 
as conference room for limited groups of teachers who advise 
with the pzincip-] on supedvisory and instructional problems. 
Central School, West Winfield, New York. 


gram and time clock, motion-picture outlets, 
and a central radio system, with a loud speaker 
in each room. 

The building contains 770 pupil stations. 

The contract cost was $242,933, and the 
additional equipment was approximately $8,- 
000 additional. With the seating, the total cost 
of the building was $260,000. On the basis of 
the pupil capacity, the cost was $330 per 
child, and the cubic-foot cost was 24% cents. 

Mr. Arthur J. Rose, district superintendent 
of schools, directed the educational planning. 
The architects were Messrs. Kinne & Frank 
and Gouge & Ames, Utica, and Mr. Frank 
Gilson, Unadilla Forks. 


NEW BOOK-RENTAL PLAN 


A new book-rental plan has been put into operation 
by the board of education of Edwardsville, Ill. Under 
the plan previously in operation, local drug stores sold 
textbooks to children in the schools. 

During the second semester of the last school year, 
the board purchased books for grades six, seven, eight, 
and nine, and rented them for one sixth of the actual 
cost. The experiment proved so popular with the school 
patrons that the board was encouraged to adopt the 
plan in all of the grades this year. 

The renting of books is handled by principals and 
teachers without the aid of additional office help. 


INTERPRETING THE SCHOOLS 


Unquestionably one of the best ways of interpreting 
the schools to the public is through the pupils in 
attendance. Children who daily sit under the in- 
fluence of an inspiring teacher diligently seeking to 
capitalize on their natural tastes and aptitudes, while 
at the same time inculcating a genuine love of work, 
become the best interpreters of what the school is 
endeavoring to accomplish. There used to be in days 
gone by, and I believe there still is, such a thing 
as a love of learning. The school which instills a 
genuine desire for self-improvement will receive its 
best interpretation to the public through the children 
who benefit by this kind of instruction. Our children 
probably interpret the work of the school more suc- 
cessfully to their parents than any of the rest of us. 
— Supt. E. C. Hartwell, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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PROTECT YOUR LOCKERS 


WITH THESE 


DUDLEY 


COMBINATION LOCKS 
@ Dudley Rotodial and 


Rotopoint locks are self- 
locking, simply operated, 
sturdy and fool proof. 
Over 200,000 possible 
combination changes. 

For Built-In Locker Locks: 
Specify the Dudley Dual- 
guard, S-540, masterkey- 
ed, self-locking, combine- 
tion locker lock. 














DUDLEY 
ROTODIAL 
PADLOCK 






DUDLEY 
ROTOPOINT 
PADLOCK 



















SCHOOL EXECUTIVES 
WRITE FOR SAMPLE 
LOCK FOR FREE 
INSPECTION 


Dudley Lock Corporation 


Corner Franklin and Randolph Streets 
Dept. A-14 Chicago, Illinois 





EVERWEAR OFFERS 
THE SAFEST 
MERRY-WA VE- 
mee” SME... ss 


Fully covered by patents which include the many ex- 
clusive safety features, this Merry-Wave-Stride in- 
sures complete safety to the children in your parks 
and recreation grounds. EverWear Merry-Wave-Stride 
gives more action and exercise than any piece of 
equipment ever made. 

Before you make the selection of any new equipment, 
you owe it to your children to install the safest equip- 
ment your choice can be no other than EverWear’s 
Patented Stride. Ask us for complete details. 





Our complete new catalog 
is available without obli- 
Ask for it. 


Use Rubber Safety Seats For Your Swings 


An ingenious arrangement of rubber and steel, pat- 
ented by EverWear, which eliminates all the hazards 
of former type swing seats. This EverWear seat is 
soft, springy, resilient, has remarkable safety fea- 
tures, strength and durability. Priced low enough to 
meet your budgets. Write us for details. 


The EVERWEAR Mfg. Co. Springfield, Ohio, U.S.A. 
The World’s oldest and largest exclusive maker of playground, beach and pool appa- 
ratus ; a complete line of the SAFEST and most DURABLE recreation apparatus made. 


PERMANENT STEEL AND CONCRETE SEATING 
AT COST OF TEMPORARY CONSTRUCTION 


WHY COMPROMISE — SPECIFY CANNON-TYPE SEAT- 
ING for your Stadium, Bleacher, Grandstand, Balcony—Exclusive 
patented reinforced steel and concrete — Generously proportioned — 


gation 














. Watertight treads — Greater 
Safety, Comfort, Room — Lower 
maintenance — Storage space 


underneath — Plans and Specifi- 
cations may be purchased for 
Emergency Relief construction. 
WRITE at once for full information 


CANNON 


EXCLUSIVE IN CANNON CONSTRUCTION ... §TADIUM & SEATING CO. 


POURED CONCRETE TREAD . . . 29” WIDE -- 
ENTIRELY UNOBSTRUCTED . . . Local materials, 20 North Broadway 
equipment and labor used. WHITE PLAINS 


NEW YORK 








Lyon Book 
Shelving 





‘Shelving to Fit ANY © 
(NEED and INTERIOR | 


Library Installation of 
Lyon Book Shelving 
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“Attractive Book 
Shelving; Practical Shop, 
Storage Shelving .. . “ 


@ There is seldom any need for 
specially built shelving in the 
school. Lyon Steel Shelving in 
standard unit sizes and parts is 
made for a number of indus- 
tries. Therefore a school, pre- 
senting its storage problem to 
Lyon, receives an estimate based 
on large-scale production. Libra- 
ries, trophy, memorial or display 
rooms can be attractively shelved 
with lasting Lyon-built equip- 
ment. Storage space in base- 
ments, supply stores and shops 
can be laid out for new economy 
and efficiency. Write us—Lyon 
Metal Products, Incorporated, 
1504 River Street, Aurora, Ill. 






Lyon Trophy 
Cabinet 
































Send Today For Sample 


@ The easiest way to decide this commence- 
ment costume problem is to send for a 
sample Willsie cap and gown. Do it now— 
today—graduation time is near. Examine this 
sample closely. Try it on a student. See what 
a big difference quality materials and hand 
tailoring make. You’ll appreciate the little 


extra Willsie services—the complete way 
every detail is handled. No obligation in 
sending for sample. Willsie pays postage both 
ways. Write today. 


Individual Box Delivery 
Each Willsie cap and gown 
is delivered in an individual 
box with the graduate’s 
mame on it. Boxes packed 
alphabetically for easy dis- 
tribution. Everything nec- 
essary for returning them 
included—even rope and ad- 
dressed return labels. 


PAUL A. WILLSIE CO. 


504 Smith Bldg., Omaha, Nebraska 
1349 E. Milwaukee Ave., Detroit, Mich. 





Dept. 4 


10 Outstanding 
Features of Willsie 


Caps and Gowns 

















. Finest all-wool serge 
2. Hand tailoring throughout 
3. Tailored to both chest and 


bk. s length measurement 


. Individual box delivery 


















. Graduates name on each box 








. Boxes packed alphabetically 






. Everything included for return 
of rented costumes 














. Willsie shipments always ar- 
rive on time 













9. Cost no more than ordinary 
costumes 









10. Transportation paid both ways. 























PREVENT SLIPPING 
ACCIDENTS 


on Stairs and Other Walkways 
®° Feralun ° Bronzalun 
®° Alumalun ®° Niealun 


Abrasive Metal Treads 
For New and Worn Steps 
Abrasive Metal Treads Are Fireproof 


Durability Proven in Severest Service 
Originators and Developers for 23 Years 


Illustrated Leaflets and Samples on Request 


American Abrasive Metals Co. 


Irvington, New Jersey 


PRINCESS SANI-STEEL 
THE QUEEN QUALITY DESK 
PRICES 





LARGE - - - - - - $65.15 
MEDIUM - - - - - 4.85 
SMALL «- - - + « = 450 
April 18, ’54, Detroit, Mich., ordered 2,500 of these 


movable desks, making 60,844 of this make in use in the 
public and parochial schools of Detroit and its suburbs. 


On June 18, St. Louis, Mo., ordered 1,100. 


On October 16, state of North Carolina adopted this 
make of movable desks for the public schools of that state. 


.- Between these dates, April 18,’34, and October 16, ’34, 
NINE HUNDRED NINETY-SEVEN (997) other 


schools have ordered our Columbia Movable Desks. 


Compare our prices with other quotations on any 
type of seating. 


Plywood scroll seat furnished if desired. 


COLUMBIA SCHOOL 
FURNITURE CORP. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


That with portable bleachers you can increase your gymnasium 
area for class work from forty to as much as one hundred percent? 


That with portable bleachers you can cut the cost of your gym- 
nasium seating from fifty to seventy percent? 


That with portable bleachers you can retain valuable wall space for 
attaching gymnasium apparatus, practice basketball hoops, etc.? 


That with portable bleachers in your gymnasium you have seats 
that can be used outdoors for football or other events? 


That you can secure helpful information by writing us? 


UNIVERSAL BLEACHER CO. 


Champaign, Illinois 


YEAR IN AND YEAR OUT. 


AM ERIC A Sanding Machines 


Waxing & Polishing Machines 
Floor Treating Materials 
WILL SAVE YOU MONEY 
Our Factory Branch Office near you will be glad to furnish complete in- 
formation and show you how’to economize on your maintenance expenses. 


fAlso be sure to see the new American 
Sanderplane—the ideal sanding ma- 
chine for many school applications — 
Manual Training Work, Refinishing 
desk tops, Resurfacing blackboards, 
etc. 


It’s Four Times Faster Than Hand- 
Planing. 


THE AMERICAN FLOOR SURFACING 


MACHINE COMPANY 
516 South St. Clair St. Toledo, Ohio 
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ANNOUNCEMENT: 
Fifth Session 


DE VRY SUMMER SCHOOL 
of VISUAL EDUCATION 


Will be held the week of JUNE 24, 1935 at the Francis W. Parker School 
CHICAGO 


Tuition Free to Teachers 


Five Days of Instruction in The Latest Developments of Machines and Methods— 
Inspiring Lectures and Film Showings. Programs on request 
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Interesting Summer Work for Teachers 

















For nearly a Quarter of a Century, 


Projectors and Cameras, 


manufacturers of quality 
16 and 35mm. 


Motion Picture 
both silent and sound. 










HERMAN A. DE VRY, INC. 
Dept.. P 





1111 Center St. Chicago 
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Stage Equipment 


Velour Curtains — Draperies, Scenery and 
Rigging Equipment of the Highest Quality. 


Service and Installation by 
Experienced Personnel 
Write 
Twin City Scenic Company 


1126 Chimes Bldg 
Syracuse,N. Y. 


2819 Nicollet Ave. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


25 Henry St. 
Detroit, Mich. 


4704 Pershing Ave. 
Fort Worth, Texas 
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IMPROVED DANN’S ERASERS With 
Reinforced Non-Breakable Back 


| “Les outstanding fea- 
ture of the Improved 
Dann’s Eraser is the 
specially reinforced, 
non-breakable back. 
The rounded edges ex- 
tending beyond the 
| erasing strips provides 
| a firm hold with least 
| pressure from the hand. 





The double-locked stitch is the most secure method of attaching the erasing strips. ThejIm- 
proved Dann’s is recommended as the most economical due to its resistance to wear and lasting 


qualities. 
E .Ws.A. OWLES CO. 


| 

| MANUFACTURERS 

| 2500 PRAIRIE AVENUE 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


PLAY SAFE? 


Fenee... rather than a funeral 


The cost of Fence is “‘nil’”” when compared with the protection it offers 
school children . . . preventing thoughtless dashes into heavy traffic lanes 
... keeping bounding youth within safe boundaries and guiding human 
traffic through controlled entrances and exits. 


Stewart Iron and Chain Link Wire Fences, with all their exclusive 
structural advantages, cost no more than other notable makes. 





» 



































Write for a catalog. 


The STEWART IRON WORKS CO., Inc. 


117 Stewart Block — Cincinnati, Ohio 
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LYON MAKES | 


EVERY TYPE of Cabinet 


Wardrobes . . . Work Tables .. . Tool Cribs 


Try the 





For Any School Storage Problem 


@ Wherever valuable material or supplies are 
piled up gathering dust, a Lyon Cabinet will 
contribute orderliness and economy. There are 
many designs, all of the same carefully de- 
veloped construction so well known in Lyon 
Lockers. In going through your school, notice 
the opportunities for better storage. Remem- 
ber there's a Lyon Cabinet or Fixture for every 
type of school material. Lyon Metal Products, 


Desk-Hi 
Supply 
Cabinet 





IMPROVED 
WATERPROOF 


VESTA-GLOSS 












ing, too. 


overlaps showing. 


Write for FREE copy of 
FLOOR FACTS a very 


helpful booklet on floor 
maintenance. 





St. Louis, Mo. 





WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH > 
TEACHER TENUREP 


(Concluded from Page 14) 


The child and the profession of teaching 
should be further safeguarded by carefully de- 
fined grounds for dismissal, such as immorality, 
incompetency, and the like. The testimony of 
a reasonable number of school officials in re- 
sponsible positions should be accepted as con- 
clusive evidence of incompetency, or, possibly 
the state board of education should have final 
authority in these cases if the teacher desires 
to appeal. When teaching becomes fully pro- 
fessionalized, the teachers themselves will elim- 
inate those who, for various reasons, should not 
be teaching. Any effective tenure legislation 
must be based upon these considerations. 


THE HOME AND SCHOOL IN 
HELPING YOUNG PEOPLE 
TO FIND THEMSELVES 
VOCATIONALLY 


(Concluded from Page 19) 


and tomorrow, but has been true for a number 
of years. Many of those who were in carriage- 
building vocations transferred to vocations in- 
volved in automobile construction when circum- 
stances reduced the opportunities in the car- 
riage business. They had to change with chang- 
ing conditions. In a_ sense, they, too, were 
pioneers. 

As our world is not static, we cannot antic- 
pate that the vocational world of our young 
people will be static. To make change happily 
and with the proper spirit suggests proper 
mental attitudes toward vocational life, which 
life is always confronting the worker with prob- 
lems. For that reason if for no other, we should 
encourage young people to do their own think- 
ing about vocational problems. Even if we 
could direct young people in making their 
initial vocational selections, we may not be 


FOR ALL TYPES OF SCHOOL FLOORS 


You have a pleasant surprise coming when you try the new, 
improved VESTA-GLOSS on your floors. 
prised with the beautiful, uniform, wax finish it imparts so 
quickly and easily. And at surprisingly low cost. Long last- 


VESTA-GLOSS produces a tough, wax film that retains its 
lustre right through hardest wear, and through numerous mop- 
pings. It is impervious to water, doesn’t spot. Doesn’t crack or 
peel. You can even re-wax traffic lanes without streaks or 


Use VESTA-GLOSS on ALL types of floors regularly to main- 
tain them at their best, easily, economically. Also on radiator 
shields. On window sills and other surfaces that need protection. 
Next time your floors need waxing, try VESTA-GLOSS. It is 
self-leveling, self-polishing, flows on easily and dries quickly. 


A PRODUCT OF 


ESTAL CHEMICAL 
LABORATORIES, INC. 






You will be sur- 


* New York City 


cual on the time comes for vocational 
readjustment. 


Discussing Abilities and Aptitudes 


There is one other aspect of the counseling 
program which we can touch upon this after- 
noon, in which young people should become 
interested. They should obtain all possible 
assistance in discovering their abilities and 
aptitudes. Results of standardized tests tell 
partial truths about them in which they should 
be interested. 

They should not look upon these test results 
as giving social evaluations, but should look 
upon them as facts that need to be taken into 
consideration in making the selection of voca- 
tions. Many schools now administer general 
intelligence tests. No scientific studies to date 
will tell what vocation or what group of voca- 
tions one is apt to succeed in, having a certain 
index of intelligence. We do know, however, 
that success in school is dependent upon the 
factors measured by the general intelligence 
tests. 

For that reason, the return from schooling 
would not justify some individuals in con- 
tinuing their schooling beyond the high-school 
level. What success one meets at one level of 
school is a fair indication of the success one 
will meet at another, assuming, of course, that 
the work in school will become increasingly 
difficult as one moves higher and higher in 
schoolwork. For that reason, occupations which 
require long academic training should be 
avoided by those finding schoolwork difficult 
at the lower levels. 


A WOMAN SCHOOL-BOARD 
MEMBER'S OUTLOOK 
(Concluded from Page 16) 
seen in the years since 1929, the conflict em- 
phasized between materialism and the things 
of the spirit. We have heard much talk of the 


Incerporated, 1504 River St., Aurora, Ill. 





Bench 


Blue Print 
Cabinet 


LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED, Aurora, Illinois 





need of a new economic system, but many have 
overlooked the fact that the school is the heart 
of the whole economic structure, and that if we 
are to build a new order, then the schools must 
build it. An old philosopher has truly said that 
whatever you would put into the life of a 
nation, you must first put into the schools. 
And if we are to have stability or even survival 
of government itself, then we must look to edu- 
cation for that safety, for upon the education 
of our youth, upon the character which is 
developed, rests the hope of the future of this 
nation.” 


ADMINISTRATION 


4 DuBois, Pa. A new daily schedule of classes, on 
the hour basis has been prepared for the Sandy 
Township High School, which is to be put into oper- 
ation next September. The course of study will be 
revised to provide for additional elective subjects in 
both the junior and senior departments. 

4 Evansville, Ind. New history courses have been 
introduced in the high school, in which ancient, medie- 
val, and modern history are grouped in a one-year 
sophomore world history course. Beginning next 
September, it will be possible to complete a high- 
school education without any history but American. 

4 Mr. W. M. Aikin, of the John Burroughs School, 
St. Louis, has resigned to become director of a national 
study of the adaptation of the educational curriculum 
to changing times and the needs of the individual. The 
study which is being conducted under the auspices of 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, will include thirty outstanding public and 
private secondary schools, in addition to a large 
number of colleges and universities. 

4 Gary, Ind. The board of education has begun a 
study of commercial courses to determine which are 
best for the students and which are most likely to 
provide jobs after graduation. The study is intended 
to cover all business houses employing commercial 
work and will include types of commercial equipment, 
number of stenographers, bookkeepers, and comptom- 
etrists, and other data. 

4 The board of education of Tahlequah, Okla., has 
operated five school busses during the school year 
1934, transporting 240 high-school students to the city 
high school. This is the first year of the school trans- 
portation system in Cherokee County. 
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School Architects Directory 





BONSACK & PEARCE INC. 


WILL MAKE SURVEY OF YOUR NEEDS 


Complete Architectural & Engineering 
Services by School Specialists 


411 Olive Street St. Louis, Mo, 





T. H. BUELL & CO. 
ARCHITECTS 


730-14th Street DENVER, COLO. 














JOHN D. CHUBB 


ARCHITECT and CONSULTANT 
Educational and Public Buildings 


109 North Dearborn Street Marquette. 
Chicago, Illinois Michigan | 


CARL W. CLARK A. I. A. 
State Theatre Building Cortland, N. Y. 
Architect 


Consultant and Plan Advisor-Mr. Frank H. Wood, 
former Director, Division of School Buildings and 
Grounds, New York State Department of Education. 


New York Office-Suite 1432-33 W. 42nd St. 





J. FREDERICK COOK 


Architect 


15 Clinton Street 
Newark, N. J. 





MARTIN J. GEISE, Architect 
I make a Specialty of Designing School Buildings in 
Illinois, lowa, and Réieneuet Over 20 Years Experience. 


QUINCY, ILL. KEOKUK, IOWA 
AND 


109 N. 8th Street State Central Saving Bank 


Building, 6th and Main 


ROBERT R. GRAHAM 
REGISTERED ARCHITECT 
States of New York—New Jersey—Pennsylvania. 
lember—N. Y. Chapter American Institute of Archts 
Complete Architectural Service on School Bidgs. 


—Consultations— 


25 Prospect St. Middletown, N. Y. 


GUILBERT & BETELLE 


Architects 


Chamber of Commerce Building 
Newark, New Jersey 





INTERPRETING THE SCHOOLS 
TO PATRONS 


(Concluded from Page 21) 


the year is there a more opportune time for selling 
our school to the community than at the pinnacle 
of the year — commencement. Some theme can be 
selected by the students and the program worked 
out of the classwork of the students. 

“School exhibits at fairs and stock shows should 
certainly be considered. Many parents and other 
patrons of the district who are not parents will 
see the work and have an interest created and a 
confidence established that will not be secured in 
any other way.” 

Superintendent Tebow sums up his discussion in 





| WARREN S. HOLMES COMPANY 


Architects and Engineers 






Appraisals of School and College Buildings 
2100 OLDS TOWER BLDG., LANSING, MICHIGAN 





WM. B. ITTNER, Inc. 


Fellow, American Institute of Architects 


Superior Architectural and 
Engineering Service Rendered 
20th Floor, Continental Life Building 
3615 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 





JOS. C. LLEWELLYN CO. 
ARCHITECTS and ENGINEERS 
38 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago 
Ralph C. Llewellyn M. W. S. E. and A. I. A. 





MCGUIRE & SHOOK 


ARCHITECTS 
Specialists in Design of Educational Buildings 
Consulting Service to School Officials 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 







C. Godfrey Poggi 


ARCHITECT 


Elizabeth, 





Architects 


N. S. SPENCER & SON - 
2330 Calumet Ave. 
Chicago 
Specialize in Educational Buildings 





STARRETT AND VAN VLECK 
ARCHITECTS 


267 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y 





TOOKER & MARSH 


ARCHITECTS 


101 Park Ave. New York City, N. Y. 


the following: “The complexity of modern life and 
the rapidity of social changes have tended to ob- 
scure the fundamental place of the school in the 
social organization. The passing of this cloud be- 
fore the public mind has produced at times an ap- 
parent indifference to the social contribution of 
education. Alarmed, many educators have sprung 
to the task of building into citizens a faith in edu- 
cation and a willingness to support and to improve 
the school. 

“The best plan of doing this is that of continu- 
ously interpreting the schools fully, calmly, and 
frankly. Citizens are invited to examine the educa- 
tional process, to give suggestions, and to partici- 
pate in the satisfactions of child culture. Such a 
program has certain definite characteristics. 


“1. It is broad and forward-looking in its con- 
ception of society as an ongoing process. 

“2. It is a continuous plant. 

“3. It enlists the active participation of laymen 
of all types, as well as teachers, pupils, and ad- 
ministrators. 

“4. It is a varied plan — utilizing the intangible 
social contacts as well as the more concrete devices 
of the newspaper, etc. 

“5. It is a fundamental plan in which education 
as an essential element of society is stressed — and 
taxation, salaries, and budgets are of secondary 
importance. 

“6. It is a long-time plan which builds into the 
lives of youth an appreciation of the educational 
heritage.” 


A SUPERVISORY PROGRAM FOR 
A SMALL-SCHOOL SYSTEM 


(Concluded from Page 26) 


teachers. The individual school will be a pro- 
gressive unit of the system to the extent that 
the principal has the right outlook toward the 
responsibilities of the system and shares this 
attitude with his teachers. Teaching either goes 
forward or deteriorates in proportion to the 
stimulation and encouragement given to the 
teacher and within each school this is reflected 
by the principal through his understanding and 
appreciation of the policies of the system.” 

Summarizing, it appears that some of the 
principles to be kept in mind in planning a 
supervisory program are: 

1. It must be based upon a sound and broad 
philosophy of education. 

2. It must be democratic, a co-operative enter- 
prise. 

3. It must be scientific in those phases where 
science applies. 

4. Supervision being also an art, the human rela- 
tions, personality, and subjective values must be 
taken into consideration. 

5. There must be balance between the mechan- 
ical and dynamic forces of the organization. 

6. The personality of the supervisor plays an 
important part in planning. The program will be 
successful in proportion to the ability of the su- 
perintendent and principal to inspire and to point 
the way to clear-cut visions of the future for the 
educational system. 

(To be continued) 


TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION 

@ Andover, Mass. The school board has adopted a 
“cadet” teacher system, providing for the assignment 
of two inexperienced teachers, to be taken on as needed 
each year, and to work under the supervision of the 
regular teachers. The plan requires a high scholastic 
standing of the cadets and calls for the elimination 
of those who do not have a high standing in the first 
quarter of their class for the last year in the secondary 
school and a rating of “very good” in college. 

4 The County Board of Education of Ripley County, 
Ind., has adopted a rule, prohibiting the employment 
of married-women teachers. The rule is applicable to 
teachers having husbands or other able-bodied wage 
eafners in their families. 

4 The action of the school board of Houston, Tex., 
in partially restoring the pay cuts to teachers in the 
school district, has recently been upheld by the Fifty- 
fifth District Court, in denying an injunction sought 
by the Harris County Taxpayers’ Association. The 
court held that the powers of the school board were 
defined and regulated by the special legislative act 
under which the school district was created, and that 
the board as a legislative and administrative body 
was given discretionary powers. The restoration of 
pay cuts to teachers was held within the board’s 
power of discretion and was, therefore, not subject 
to review by the courts. 

The injunction by the taxpayers’ association sought 
to restrain the board from restoring the pay cuts of 
teachers and other employees of the school district, 
which was to be accomplished by the use of $188,000 
of surplus funds accumulated as a result of unfore- 
seen increase in payments of delinquent taxes. 

4 Covington, Ky. A compulsory retirement system 
for teachers reaching the age of 70 has recently been 
adopted by the school board. The rule, which goes 
into effect in September, 1936, is in accordance with 
new state laws. Under a former system, teachers were 
permitted to retire voluntarily after 25 years of service. 

4 Hinsdale, Mass. The school board has voted to 
restore the 10 per cent cut in teachers’ salaries which 
had been in effect since February, 1932. 

4 Buffalo, N. Y. The board of education has voted 
an increase of $100 for each teacher in the school 
system, and an extra 5 per cent for each clerk and 
maintenance employee. 
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FOR 70 YEARS@SPECIALISTS 


HAMILTON. INVINCIBLE ‘ENTERS. LABO- 
RATORY FURNITURE FIELD 


Hamilton Manufacturing Co., of Two Rivers, Wis., 
and the Invincible Metal Furniture Co., of Mani- 
towoc, Wis., have combined their activities in the 
laboratory-furniture field under the name of Hamilton- 
Invincible, Inc., and will offer a line of commercial 
and educational laboratory equipment. The new organ- 
ization will combine production, development, and 
engineering facilities of the two manufacturers, both 
nationally known in their respective fields. 

The Hamilton Manufacturing Co. has been a leader 
in the manufacture of furniture and equipment in the 
printing and photo-engraving industries, the medical, 
dental and optical professions, and drafting-room fields 
for more than 50 years. For the past 20 years the 
company has been active in manufacture and devel- 
opment of wood and steel laboratory furniture. 

The Invincible Metal Furniture Co., of Manitowoc, 
has specialized in the production of office furniture, 
filing equipment, and bank fixtures for some 30 years 
and has contributed to development of vocational and 
library equipment for schools, colleges, and_insti- 
tutions. 

A line of new designs in furniture for scientific lab- 
oratories, vocational schools, fine-arts institutions, and 
school libraries will be offered by the new organization, 
whose personnel is made up of those formerly with 
Welch-Invincible Mfg. Co. The furniture will be of 
both steel and wood construction and in many cases 
a combination of the two. Manufacturing will be 
carried on in Two Rivers and Manitowoc, with sales 
activities concentrated in Two Rivers. A service here- 
tofore not possible in the field will be offered by the 
new company. 

The incorporators of the firm are H. G. Evans, 
John A. Schuette, and R. G. Halvorsen. Mr. Halvorsen 
will serve as director of sales. 


THE CORONA TYPEWRITING BOOK 
FOR CHILDREN 


Educators have for some time promoted a move- 
ment for training young children in the use of the 
typewriter in the elementary grades of the public 
schools. The idea has been to offer training in correct 
Position and typing habits in order to train children 
to use the typewriter immediately as well as in the 
future. 

The L. C. Smith Typewriting Company, Syracuse, 
™.¥,, a issued a new manual, “My Corona Type- 
writing Book,” prepared by Mrs. Myrtle R. Keller, 
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1 MILLION CUBIC FEET OF AIR 
FOR AN ARMY OF WORKERS! 


In the front ranks of fresh air advocates 
is the famous New York Life Insurance 
Company. And they practice what they 
preach! 


To an army of employees...in their tower 
ing 34-story New York City Building... 
they provide a constant supply of health- 
ful, invigorating, filtered outdoor air. 


56 Sturtevant Fans draw in and distribute 
this air...more than 1,000,000 cubic feet 
per minute. They comprise the very heart 
of the ventilating system. 


You get the benefit of Sturtevant’s air 
engineering experience of over 70 years 


when you specify Sturtevant Ventilating 
or Air Conditioning Equipment for your 
schools. And because it is made for both 
unit and central system installations, in 
the most comprehensive variety of types 
available in America, a type best suited to 
your requirements always can be selected. 





. urievan 





for the use of young children in te dmeners 
grades. The system makes use of the play interest of 
children, their love for animals, and their quick re- 
sponse to color. It involves the use of the so-called 
Keller fingering plan which uses definite colors for 
certain fingers, arranged in the form of colored rings. 
Pictures of animals using the same colors are on the 
keyboard so that each finger follows its animal. 

The system insures a relation between the keys and 
the fingers, and the child is trained from the very 
beginning in the proper fingering of the typewriter. 
The materials are both motivating and valuable. For 
instance, the one hundred words most frequently used 
by children in writing are employed in the drills used 
in the manual. The picture-exercises train in thinking 
and observation and in writing simply and easily. A 
series of drill exercises give practice progressively to 
both hands. 


ANNOUNCE NATIONAL PRIZE ESSAY 
CONTEST 


The International Business Machines Corporation, 
270 Broadway, New York City, has announced a 
national prize essay contest on the subject, “The 
Value of Time in Education.” The competition is 
designed to emphasize how important it is for every 
student to learn to make the best possible use of his 
time not only in school but throughout life. A further 
purpose is to encourage co-operative interest on the 
part of students in the administrative problems of 
their schools, and to develop talent for creative writing. 

The contest will be open to all high-school students 
and the essays must be turned in not later than May 4 
Two national awards, consisting of complete Inter- 
national self-regulating electric time-and-program 
systems will be awarded, and the students in these 
schools will receive four-year university scholarships. 

Forty-seven state prizes, consisting of International 
athletic-event timers will be awarded for the best 
essay from each student. Each of the students who 
write these essays will receive a suitably inscribed 
wrist watch. 

The International Business Machines Corporation 
invites correspondence concerning the contest from 
school authorities. 


BOSTON’S SCHOOL-LUNCH EXPERIMENTS 


The problem of providing midday lunches for pupils 
in the secondary schools has been a subject of dis- 
cussion in Boston for more than 40 years. The experi- 
ments engaged in bring into question at this time 


Junior and Senior High School, Pompton Lakes, N. J., 
equipped with Sturtevant Unit Ventilators. Architects: 
Hacker and Hacker, Fort Lee, N. J. Engineers: Danie!s 
and Wallen; New York, N.Y, Contractors: Buist and 
Sons, New Brunswick, N. J. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 


Hyde Park Boston, Mass. 
Chicago, Ill., 400 N. Michigan Avenue; San Francisco, 
Cal., 681 Market St. Branch Offices in 24 other cities 


B. F. STURTEVANT CO: of CANADA, Ltd., GALT. 
Sales Offices in Toronto and Montreal 
Representatives in Principal Canadian Cities 


IN AIR ENGINEERING 


the smelly of granting the concession to  eutaide 
parties, or of keeping the management of the school 
lunches within the immediate control of the school 
authorities. 

In 1894, the school committee (board of education) 
invited the Women’s Educational and Industrial Union, 
the owners of the so-called New England Kitchen, to 
take over the furnishing of lunches in the high schools. 
This organization financed the project and carried it 
out as a private enterprise. The Union undertook to 
carry on this project as a piece of social service with- 
out profit. 

On the other hand, the school committee provided 
the fixed equipment at the various lunchrooms, and 
supplied heat, light, and janitorial service. For a period 
of eleven years, the Union made no profit and suffered 
no losses. 

In 1924, two troublesome questions arose. One dealt 
with the cost of transportation and the other with the 
agitation to extend the service to the intermediate 
schools. The cost of transportation involved an extra 
$2 per day per school. If the board would assume 
this cost, the Union would continue the service. 
Owing to a deficit in the school treasury this offer 
could not be accepted, and it was agreed that a slight 
increase in the luncheon rates would solve the 
question. 

It now became clear that owing to the limited 
patronage, the lunches in the intermediate schools 
could not be made self-sustaining. To raise the rates 
in the high schools, in order to cover the losses in 
the grade schools was deemed problematical. But the 
service was extended to the latter schools. Added to 
the problem came the financial collapse of 1929. While 
the prices for food products declined, the buying power 
of the pupils declined even more rapidly, and the 
task of carrying the smaller units became even more 
difficult and resulted in the closing of a number of 
lunchrooms. The deficits, which the Union encountered 
in the experiment, rendered the latter insolvent. 

The school committee upon an investigation of the 
subject, coupled with the experience gained in other 
cities, came to the conclusion that the control of the 
school-lunch service must be under public rather than 
private control. The recommendation has been made 
that the department of school buildings provide ade- 
quate kitchen and lunchroom facilities and that a plan 
be worked out whereby the 40-odd schools may be 
served, and that such service be conducted upon a 
self-sustaining basis. 
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Father’s Opinion 

The new-type school reports which include the 
teacher’s estimates on attitudes as well as achieve- 
ments, led to some difficulties. Thus, a teacher re- 
ported on an eighth-grade girl: “Good worker, but 
talks too much.” 

The girl’s father wrote in the margin: “Yes, you 
ought to meet her mother.” 


Bill’s Understanding 


Billie came from school in high dudgeon. “Teacher 
called me a scurvy elephant,’ he grumbled to his 
mother, “and I wasn’t doing anything but whisper- 
ing.” 

That afternoon his mother called on the teacher 
to inquire why her son’s conduct should elicit so strong 
a reprimand. The teacher looked perplexed, then her 
face broke into a broad smile. “Oh, yes, I remember,” 
she replied, “Billie was breaking rules, and I told him 
he was a ‘disturbing element.’ ” — Exchange. 


A Worthy Ambition 
“What is your daughter working for at college, 
an M.A. or an M.D.?” 
“Neither. An MRS.” 


Little Rosalie, a first-grader, walking with her 
mother, spoke to a small boy. 

“His name is Jimmy and he is in my grade,” she 
explained. 

“What is the little boy’s last name?” her mother 
asked. 

“His whole name,” said Rosalie, “is Jimmy Sitdown 
— that’s what the teacher calls him.” 


, 


The Home Lessons 


A youngster asked his father how wars began. 

“Well,” said his father, “suppose America quarreled 
with England, and —” 

“But,” interrupted the mother, “America must not 
quarrel with England.” 

“T know,” he answered, “but I am taking a hypo- 
thetical instance.” 

“You are misleading the child,’ said mother. 

“No, I am not,” he answered. 

“Yes, you are.” 

“T tell you I am not! It’s outrageous. . .” 

“All right, Dad,” said the boy, “don’t get excited. 
I think I know now how wars begin.” — Hudson Star. 


Some Runner! 


“Your boy must be a phenomenally fast runner. 
I noticed in the morning paper that he burned up the 
track with his speed. I suppose you saw him do it?” 

“No,” said the athlete’s mother, “but I saw the 
track this morning and there was nothing but cinders 
there.” — Border Cities Star. 


Both Spoke Plainly 


Professor (watching football): “Ah, I can see that 
success at this sport can be attained only by perfect 
co-operation among the participants— each one sub- 
ordinating his own individuality to the general pur- 
poses of the organization of which he is an integral 
part, thus effectuating that co-ordination of action 
which is the essential desideratum.” 

Football Enthusiast: “You may be right, sir, but 
the main thing is teamwork.” 


SOME LETTERS TEACHERS RECEIVE 
Dear Teacher: 

Will you please send Laverne’s books home by this 
little boy. Laverne is in the hospital seriously ill with 
construction of the bowels and oblige. Mrs. Furnish. 





An Eyewitness 
Reporter: “What is the professor’s research work ?” 
Professor’s Housekeeper: “It consists principally of 
hunting for his spectacles.” — Santa Fe Magazine. 
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Nu-Wood Wall Treatment. The Wood Conversion 
Company, St. Paul, Minn., has issued a new technical 
bulletin entitled, ‘““‘Pacemaking in Education,” which 
describes and-illustrates its new wall and ceiling treat- 
ment for schools, offices, and other interiors, combin- 
ing decoration, insulation, and noise-quieting features. 

Nu-wood is a processed wood, separated into in- 
dividual fibers which are intricately interlaced to form 
a multiple-purpose board of new appearance, new uses, 
and new values. It does four efficient jobs in one 
application and at low cost: it insulates, it decorates, 
it hushes noise, and it renews dingy walls and ceilings, 
or takes the place of lath and plaster. 

Nu-wood is made in units of various sizes and of 
several surface styles to cover walls and ceilings in 
all types of buildings, and is applicable for use in 
school cafeterias, libraries, and classrooms. 

Complete information will be furnished to any 
school official, or architect, upon request. 

School and College Cleaning. Cleaning is the out- 
standing problem in the daily operation and mainte- 
nance of school buildings. School officials will find a 
practical solution to most of their school cleaning 
problems in the informative book just issued by the 
J. B. Ford Company, Wyandotte, Mich., under the 





A USEFUL BOOK OF CLEANING INSTRUCTIONS 


title School and College Cleuning. Every phase of 
school cleaning is completely and efficiently covered 
in this 64-page book. Detailed instructions are given 
for the cleaning of every kind of surface and the 
various kinds of material and equipment used in 
schools. As a source of information on cleaning and 
cleaning materials, this book will be invaluable to 
officials in charge of school-building operation and 
maintenance. Copies will be sent on request by The 
J. B. Ford Company, Wyandotte, Mich. 

Pierce Power Rollers. The Pierce Governor Com- 
pany, Anderson, Ind., has announced the manufacture 
of three models of power rollers for use on school and 
college lawns, tennis courts, and athletic fields. 

These rollers, known as “the three Bears,” have the 
advantages of strength, ruggedness, easy transportation 
from one location to another, and may be loaded on 
trucks or trailers, under their own power. They are 
of 3%4-, 1%- to 2-, and 3-ton weight. 





THE NEW PIERCE “LITTLE BEAR” POWER ROLLER 
FOR SCHOOL AND COLLEGE FIELDS 


All three models have clutch and brake pedals which 
operate the same as any automobile and a gear-shaft 
lever at the left of the driver which is very conven- 
ient. While attractive in appearance, their main appeal 
is their general utility and their ability to do more 
and better work. The small- and middle-sized Bears 
are most widely used by schools. 

Complete information may be obtained by school 
officials upon request. 
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FREE SAMPLE ! 


Babb’s BAKELITE INKWELL No. 9 


Non-Corrosive Bakelite Top 
— practically unbreakable — 
OUTLASTS the old out-moded 
type of inkwell top, yet — 
COSTS NO MORE! 


Write today for a sample and 
see for yourself WHY more 
and more school executives 
are now saying “BAKELITE 
TOPS and nothing but, for our 
| standard 2-thread inkwell glasses.” 


Edward E. Babb & Co., Inc. 
910 Commonwealth Ave. Est. 1885 
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POTTER TUBULAR and SPIRAL SLIDE TYPE 
FIRE ESCAPES FOR SCHOOLS 
More than 5,000 in use 


POTTER MFG. CORPORATION 
4808 N. Kimball Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


DU DEFIELD?’S Dustless Gayon 
Trough and rede Trim 


A neat suts‘antial metal trim for b!ackboards, with a cha‘’k trough 
that takes care of the dust, and an eraser cleaner for cleaning erasers. 


DUDFIELD MFG. CO. (ineriyticsoun 
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FREE TEST SAMPLE has convinced hundreds of schools, of 


SLATEX eff ciercy and low cost. Write for yours today. 
Carton Solvents Labs. 965 Broad S reet Nevark, N. J. 











PUPIL SEATING FOR SALE 


\ New York State school system has on hand a surplus of several 
hundred stationary seats in all sizes, especially 5’s and 6’es. Increased 
use of linoleum floors has necessitated the adoption of portable type 
furniture. These desks will be disposed of at an attractive figure 
because the school system is in need of the storage space. 

For further particulars, please state your location, the number of seats 
desired and the manner in which shipment is to be made. 

ADDRESS: THE AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 

DEPT. 57-J 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Fst. 1855 CHARLES W.MULFORD, Prop. Est. 1855 
366 Fifth Avenue, between 34th and 35th Sts., NEW YORK 
Branch 945 Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Offices: 1836 Euclid Avenue., ‘Cleveland, Ohio 
A Superior Agency for Superior Peaste 
We Register Only Reliable Candidates 
Services Free to School Officials 
Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 








MY VOCATIONAL GUIDEBOOK 


By Rodgers and Belman 


Forces boys and girls to study themselves to discover their 
vocational aptitudes. 20 cents. 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. MILWAUKEE 
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TRADE NEWS 


New Dudley Pick-Proof Lock. The Dudley Lock 
Company, 201 North Wells St., Chicago, Ill., has an- 
nounced its latest “pick-proof” door lock, devised by 
Mr. George Dudley Full, former president of the firm 
and a well-known inventor. With the invention of 
this new lock, the Dudley Company has completed a 
line of special locks particularly adapted to schools. 
The Dudley combination locks have long been used 
on school doors, desks, lockers, and pieces of furniture, 
and have given complete protection from thievery and 
lock-picking. 

The new Dudley lock is grip-proof, drill-proof, 
jimmy-proof, force-proof, and is provided with a 





copy-proof key. This key is of unique design, having 
four edges, and operating four separate rows of pin 
tumblers. The lock was invented by Mr. Full, who 
holds a number of lock patents and who is interested 
in solving problems of juvenile delinquency and 
juvenile crime. The lock represents three years of 
research work and the expenditure of thousands of 
dollars for dies, tools, and engineering assistance. 

Complete information will be furnished to any 
school official upon request. 

Free Floor Maintenance Data. The International 
Chemical Company, 3140 South Canal St., Chicago, 
lll., has for many years conducted a scientific study 
into the proper treatment and maintenance of all 
types of floors under unusual conditions. The investi- 
gations of the firm show very conclusively that there 
is no hard-and-fast rule to be followed in every case, 
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but that each floor and floor condition presents a 
special problem requiring individual treatment in 
certain respects. For example, Dura-Seal—a new 
floor treatment — should be applied differently on new 
wood floors than on old floors which have been oiled, 
varnished, or scrubbed. Again, for effective results, 
Dura-Seal should be utilized differently on terrazzo 
and magnesite floors than on cork floors. Rubber-tile 
floors need a different treatment than that required 
for asphalt-tile floors to withstand traffic and hard 
usage. 

As a result of its extensive investigation, the Inter- 
national Chemical Company has collected an immense 
volume of data, valuable to every school official inter- 
ested in floor-maintenance problems and products to 
be used. Complete information may be secured with- 
out charge by writing to the International Chemical 
Company at 3140 South Canal St., Chicago, IIl., and 
giving information about the particular floor-mainte- 
nance problem to be solved. 

Commencement Costumes. The Paul A. Willsie 
Company, Omaha and Detroit, is engaged in the busi- 
ness of furnishing commencement costumes — caps 
and gowns —to graduating classes in the public high 
schools. 

While many schools purchase caps and gowns, a 
large majority of them rent costumes each year. This 
means that an enormous stock must be carried in the 
factory and that a great deal of detail work is re- 
quired. Commencement exercises cannot wait for a 
delayed shipment of costumes, so that it is necessary 
that all shipments be made promptly to arrive in 
time for the graduating exercises. 

The Willsie Company has introduced a number of 
individual requirements. For instance, it was found 
that delivery of costumes in individual boxes was a 
real convenience to the customer. The firm even went 
a step farther and placed the student’s name on the 
box and arranged the boxes alphabetically in the ship- 
ment in order to aid in their distribution. Each order 
receives personal attention and each customer receives 
a personal letter. 


Reading Iron Company’s Research Service. The 
Reading Iron Company, of Reading, Pa., has an- 
nounced the establishment of a commercial research 
department, which is at the disposal of those who are 
concerned with the buying of pipe, especially archi- 
tects and school authorities who design school build- 
ings and who must buy a certain type of pipe for 
laboratories, shops, and other parts of buildings where 
acids and other corrosive materials are used. 

The research department meets a definite need on 
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the part of the pipe-buying public officials. The rec- 
ommendations of its experts will be based solely on 
the conditions of service, and on the actual service 
records of various kinds of pipe under those conditions. 
The services of the experts are available, without 
charge, to any school official, or architect, who 
requests it. 

Holtzer-Cabot Electric Program-Clock Systems. 
The Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co., of Boston, Mass., in 
its latest technical booklet, describes its complete line 
of electric program-clock systems for schools, colleges, 
and other educational institutions. 

The Holtzer-Cabot line includes the master-clock 
system, with secondary clocks and program signals, 
the pendulum clock in three types, and the Holtzer- 
Cabot type of hourly correction. All of the clock sys- 
tems shown are of the minute-impulse type and are 
recommended for large and average installations. 
Syncronous motor-driven systems are also furnished 
on demand for small educational institutions. 

The firm’s varied line of yard gongs, fire-alarm sys- 
tems, and electrical distribution panels of the cord 
and cordless type are widely used in school systems. 

Complete information will be furnished to any 
school official upon request. 


THE INTERNATIONAL ATTENDANCE. 
RECORDING MACHINE 


Calling the roll and keeping classroom time books 
are now obsolete school practice. The installation of 
pupil attendance registering machines relieves teach- 
ing staffs of much tedious clerical detail and estab- 
lishes a more accurate means of securing attendance 
information. 

The International Business Machines Corporation, 
270 Broadway, New York City, has completed a new 
machine which registers attendance either individually 
or as units in connection with its self-regulating elec- 
tric time and program system. The system includes 
a direct-read time clock which makes the exact time 
visible over a wide area and which records the attend- 
ance without the use of report cards. Under the system, 
daily roll calls, absence and tardiness reports are 
eliminated, favoritism and leniency are avoided, and 
clerical work is reduced to a minimum. 

The direct-read time clock is available in different 
sizes and finishes to meet individual needs, and can be 
operated either as an individual electric clock or as 
a unit of the International Self-regulating Electric 
Time System. 

Complete information and prices are available upon 
request. 
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Protecting 
your PISHES 


Your investment of thousands of dollars in dishes and 





silverware requires the protection of safe cleaning. Brown 
stains on dishes and tarnish on silverware can be avoided 
by the use of Wyandotte Cherokee Cleaner. 
Scientifically developed exclusively for dishwashing, 
Cherokee Cleaner eredeces thoroughly clean dishes, pro- 
tects them from stains, and costs less to use per thousand 
pieces. 

For Cherokee is al] cleaner. Every particle of it exerts a 
dynamic cleaning action. It completely removes fats and 
greases and rinses away freely, leaving a sanitarily clean 
surface. 

Cherokee Cleaner is definitely guaranteed to give you 
cleaner dishes at lower costs than you have ever before 
enjoyed. Order from your jobber today, or for detailed 


information, write... 


THE J. B. FORD CO... WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN 


UAL 


Cherokee Cleaner 
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JOHNSON 
AUTOMATIC 


OF et 12. Jens 
Om ae. la 1 eae Ls 


To Secure Proper Sequence of Operation 
from Heating and Ventilating Equipment . . . 


ARTICULARLY in buildings equipped with ‘‘unit 
heating and ventilating machines, the sequence of 
operation is important. The proper cycle demands 


that auxiliary direct radiators in a given room shall come 


which direct the air through the unit cabinet . . ;: In 
Topeka’s new Senior High School, 138 JOHNSON 


room thermostats control 164 radiators and more than a 


‘ i“ hundred unit ventilators. Only a complete, unified system 
into play only when the heat from the ‘unit’ is insufficient Y poeene Y 
to satisfy the temperature requirements. Furthermore of tried and tested apparatus can be trusted with such a 
valves on the steam supply to the unit itself must be oper- responsibility. Just another evidence of the confidence 
ated, not independently, but with respect to the dampers reposed in JOHNSON by ‘‘school-people’’ everywhere. 


Adequate control, automatic and dependable, is essential where satisfactory results are expected from combination heating 
and ventilating apparatus. As changes and improvements are made, in the ‘unit ventilator’ field, for instance, the Johnson 
organization conducts careful tests in order to determine the best application of temperature regulation devices for the 
particular unit in question... Whether the automatic control is accomplished by the operation of mixing dampers, valves on 
the steam supply, outdoor and return air dampers, or a combination of all of them, JOHNSON apparatus is applicable. 
Gradual acting room thermostats, diaphragm valves, damper motors, ‘air-stream’’ thermostats are correlated to secure 
PROPER SEQUENCE OF OPERATION . .. To these problems, JOHNSON brings half a century of experience in just one 
ine of business—the design, manufacture, and installation of automatic heat and humidity control 


Pictured above: Senior High School, Topeka, Kansas. Thos. \W. Williamson and Company, Architects 
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i285 JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., AND PRINCIPAL CITIES —_— 
JOH NSON nye rains CONT ROL 


for Individual Rooms: +--+ for Arr Conditroning «°° for Heating Zones 
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Our World Today 


DE FOREST STULL ROY WINTHROP HATCH 


Teachers College, Columbia State Teachers College, Montclair 





NEWNESS INTEREST BEAUTY 


“Science has made neighbors of all nations. May 
understanding and justice make them friends.” 


The New Geographies promote international 
understanding. 


They are also the newest, most interesting, and 
most attractive of all the geographies. 


Our World Today opens a new era for progressive 
teachers of geography. Old fashions are being discarded 


for the modern ideals of this new series. 


Interest as well as Newness is a distinctive feature 
of Our World Today. Every page shows the skill of two 
teachers who know from experience how to make 
geography interesting to children. 


Allyn and Bacon 
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